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The strength of the Hindu civilisation was manifested in the cnilml 
nation of the national efforts for the preservation of the Indian rell 
gion. Like the love of country with the enemy at the gate love 
of religion takes bold when it is fiercely attacked from without 
such a love appeared In the Karnataka Country in the early half 
of the fourteenth century long anterior to the development of the 
national idea in Europe The old Hindu temples and mafhas 
fostered such a spirit as powerful social, economic centres for these 
movements, besides providing religious inapiratlom These were 
corporations where consperatlon of the people of the locality aided 
wiffi royal patronage was possible and there the peopJe had the 
courage to give independent advice unhampered by mercenary 
comideratloiis and because of the source of such advice the difficulty 
of opposition to it was great. If not impossible These were there- 
fore common meeting grounds for the Ruler and the people, pro- 
viding opportunities for a cordial and healthy co-operation in the 
interests of the State To recall the words of Vincent Smith, the 
Influence exercised by Sankara, RSmfinufa and the other Southern 
sages on the whole coimtry from Cape Comorfn to the recesses of 
the snowy mountains is the best evidence of that inner unity of 
Hindu India which survives the powerful disintegrating forces set 
In rnnttnn by dlvcTslty in blood, manners, customs and political 
allegiance It was this unity which brou^t aberut the foundation 
of the Vljayanagara Empire which we are now commemorating six 
centuries a^r its birth. 

This subject Is still of entrancing interest and the great ques- 
tion is who founded that Empire of Haiihara and Bukka vhich 
changed the political fortunes of South India for two centuries and 
contributed in a remarkablo degree towards the evolution and deve- 
lopmetnt of rcli^ous thoujdits in Ifflndu India ? 

The origin of Vljayanagara may not have been a miracle and 
It is not necessary to consider in this short paper the political 
vicissitudes of the several South Indian Kingdoms in the fourteenth 
Centtsiy or the part their rulers may have played in the establish 
ment of the Vljayanagara Empire We need not consequently 
proceed to discuss whether Harihara and Bukka were Mu ham 
madan vassals sent to subjugate Balliila III, whether they were 
guards of the treasury of Protfipa Rudra D£va of Wfirai?^d, whether 
they came from KampfU or Anegondl mudi less whether BaCSja 
m Idmself was reaponrfble for the foundation of the Vljayanagara 
Empire It will be sufficient for our purpose to refer to the poll 
tied map of South India in Iho beginning of the second quarter of 
the fourt4?enth century (1) The Kingdom of the Yfidavas of Deo- 
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to 0 gift of lands to VldyarajjyBpura to commemorate V5cEyEraj?ya, In 
an unfinished inscription Vldyaranya Is eulogised as the supreme 
light incarnate It cannot therefore be said that fabrication of 
fables were attractive to rellgioiis recluses because of their know 
ledge of what they call absolute reality The traditlonB contained 
In the grants oven where the grants are palpable forgeries cannot 
be summarily rejected. Naturally the forgeries would relate to 
the operative portions of the grants and not to the preambles and 
smne of the grants are to be fovmd In Srivaiynava temples and in 
possession of persons other than the disciples of the 3ringeri 
It is bitcrestittg to observe that all these grants made by the Vljaya 
nagara Rulers to Aringeri or to others are continued to th l< day 
We have so far referred to oontempoiary references, traditions, 
inscriptions concemfaig the Vidyfirapya myth and drawn some 
attention to certain literary references The latter might be miilti 
plied to show that the tradition relating to the foundation of Vija 
yanagara by Vidyaraj?ya is continu<3iisly believed in the annals of 
Hande Anontdpurom KoyQalugv, PorijfitopoAaTaijam of Nandi 
Thimmanna, Achyuta-royS bhyadayom of Rajanatha, VordfimbiJai 
Parit^ymii of Tixurnal&roba SioatatwiratrUikam of Basavaraja 
ChIkkaditfaHLyavaifU&wU of Tbruxnala Arya, all confirm the tradi- 
tion. 


G R. Subrahzoayya Pantulu writing on the Augustan age of 
Tdugu literature says that traditions are agreed on Vldyfirapyas 
part in the foundation of 'Vljayana^ura. Kittel and Fleet confinn 
the identification of VidySnagara with y^yanagara. C H. 
Krishnamacharlu who dwells on the reiigkm of the Vijayanagara 
house refers with approval to the tnuiitlonal beliefs attributing the 
creation of the Empire and the construction of the capital to Vidya 
rapya. Krishna Sastri refers to the famous Sringeri inscription 
relating to the visit of Hariharo and Bukha and others to Sringeri 
In 1348 and regards that grant as bearing out the traditional connec 
tion claimed in later records for the teachers of this religious insti 
tution with the rise of the New Empire and the foundation of 
Vijayanagara. For the joint donation Indicates the undivided 
interest of the teachers in the building up of the great Fhnplre In 
the correspoodenee and grants to be found at Sringeri the reference 
to VidySnagara is confinued and the Gurus are described as Vldy5 
ranyBpSdapadmgradhakas and KamSpika SimhSsaxxapratlsthS 
panSci^iryas. As Sir Subinhmanys Iyer says, the Influence exer- 
cised by Mathas as centres cf learning on the religious and other 
literahure of the Country cannot b« denied- The varied and wcO- 
known contributions made thereto by the famous VldySxajjj’asvfiml 
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ras^y& who founded the Vijayanagara Empire and preserved the 
ancient religion of the Hindus Hie Vijayanagara Empire lie* 
vanished but may the ideal of its founder and the Dharma upon 
whidi it was based continue for ever and for ever May Hinduism 
prosper! 
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In 1931 3\lr P. N. Bengeri of Hubh suggested a celebration at 
Hampi m commemoration of the Sexcentenaiy of the foundation of 
the Vi]aj^nagaia Empire It appealed to the people of Karnataka 
and an association was foimed m 1933 with the object of commemo- 
lating the occasion bj’’ issuing suitable publications and holdmg 
cultuial confeiences at Hampi, the scene of similar congregations 
m the best days of Vijayanagara Conferences were held at Hubh 
(1933) , Raichui (1934) and at Bombay (1935) undei the president- 
ships of Mr D V Gundappa, of Bangalore, Mr M S Sirdar, B A., 
Bar-at-law of Sholapur, and Dr B A Saletore, MA, DLitt, re- 
spectively, to promote the progiamme of these celebiations But 
it was only m May, this year, that the plans of the celebrations re- 
ceived definite shape It was decided to publish a History of Vijaya- 
nagara m Kannada, a Vijayanagaia Commemoiation Volume first 
in English and in vernaculais later on, and of a picture-album of 
the monumental relics of Vijayanagaia It was further decided to 
hold literal y and histoiical confeiences, a historical exhibition, and 
similar suitable demonstiations at Hampi fiom 25th December, 1936 
onwards 

The scheme of these celebrations commended itself to the 
Kannada people who cheiish deep-felt giatitude to the Greatest 
Kainatak Empne But the cultural achievements of Vijayanagara 
which had the whole of South India under its suzeramty make a 
natural appeal to all Indians alike and the idea appealed to other 
provmces also Distmguished personages like the Ranisaheb of 
Anegondi, Sir K P Puttanna Chetty, HH the Raja of Sawanta- 
wadi. Sir C P Ramaswamy Iyer, H E the Governor of Madras and 
H E the Governor of North-West Frontier Province, Mr C Y. 
Chmtamani, Dr R P Paranjapye, Mr M R Jayakar, Sri Govmda 
Madgaonkar, Dr B Pattabhi Sitaramayya, Mr B V Jadhav, Sir 
Mirza M Ismail, Mr G V Bewoor, Sir Atul Chatterjee, HH the 
Raja Saheb of Bhor, Dr S Krishnaswamy Aiyangar and Mr J F 
Blackiston, Director-General of Archaeology m India, appreciated 
the fitness of the celebrations and commumcated their best wishes 
at the request of the Association 

The Vijayanagara Sexcentenary Association decided that - 
Vijayanagara Commemoration Volume should be published under 
the jomt auspices of the Association and of the Karnataka Historical 
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Research Society, Dharwar I had the privilege of bdng entrusted 
with the work of organising and bringing out the Volume. 

The scheme of the Volume was so devised as to include article* 
connected with the political, literary religious, social and artistic 
aspects of the history of the Empire so as to make one harmonious 
whole. There w er e only five months within which to finish the 
work. Letters of request to all prominent scholars in India, nnd 
the response as the reader will note, has been good and satisfying. 
Owing to shortness of space and time, however it was not possible 
to Include some articled to the authors of which our sincere apolo 
glee are hereby tendered 

I must make note of one fact ^>ecially In regard to the prepara- 
tion of the Volume After the articles for the Volume were recclv 
ed, the whole material has been reviewed by that distinguished 
savant and orientalist, Rajasevasafcta Dewan Bahadur Pr S 
Krishnaswaml Aiyangar HA, PhJ5 University Professor Mysore 
and Madras (Retd.) It was in the fitness of things that this Volume 
should have been brought out under the guidance of a veteran scho- 
lar who has devoted the best of a whole life to the study of Vijayana- 
gara History and to whom the world of scholars paid a wdl-deserved 
trlbtrte of respect by issuing a Commemoration Volume recently 
The labour that he patiently devoted to the work of this Volume, at 
the advanced ago of 66 even at a nsk to his health should be a 
source of Inspiration to alL I am stating but a mere fact when I say 
that but for his timely and experienced guidance, the Volume would 
not have had the finUh In the matter and form which it now has. 

It is hoped that thlB Volume will enable the reader to have 
some glimpses of the rich cultural achievements of the Great 
finplre. If that hope comes true, the humble labour of the various 
writers nrifl of the Vijayanagara Empire Sexcentena r y Association 
will have been well rewarded. It is hardly nec essar y to add that 
in a Volume like this, each writer Is responsible for the views 
that he propounds. 

It is my duty to tender grateful thanks to the writers of the 
contributions who wrote at such short notice to Mr J F Blackls- 
ton the Director-General of Archa?ology for having kindly lent the 
excellent blocks of views of the Vijayanagara ruins for use In this 
Volume to Mr K. N Dlkshlt, Pejmty Director-General of Archajo- 
logy and Dr M. R Krishna DJJtt, University Professor of 

History and Director of Archwology Mysore State for helpful 
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suggestions , to Mr. N S Kamalapui, BA, LLB., Hon. Secretary, 
Karnataka Historical Society, m coUaboialion with whom the preh- 
mmary woik was done ; to Mr. V B. Halabhavi, B A , LL B , Chair- 
man of the Vijayanagara Sexcentenaiy Association, Mr G S 
Kulkarni, MAg, the Geneial Secietaiy of the Association and 
Mr R S Hukkerikai , M A , for timely suggestions 

Heaity thanks aie due to those m charge of the G S Piess, 
who have done the printing in a very shoit time with efficiency 
and piomptness , they have shewn genuine enthusiasm m the 
cause for which the book stands and it was them timely and un- 
grudging service that could make possible the pubhcation of the 
Volume so eaily and in this elegant form, 

D P KAEMARKAR, 

Dharwar, ■» Secretary, 

23-11-1936 J “ Vijayanagara Commemoration Volume” 




Preface 


This volume is being published on the auspicious occasion of 
the Sexcentenary Celebiations of the Vijayanagaia Empue 

The object of the celebiations is to lemember with giatitude the 
iich cultural legacy which the Vijayanagara Empire has bequeathed 
and the Volume has been so devised as to bung out m relief 
the political, liteiary, aitistic and religious aspects of the History 
of that Empire It is giatifying that the effort has evoked com- 
mendable response fiom Kamatak, Aiidhia, Tamil, Maratha and 
Bengali scholars, to whom oui Association’s hearty thanks are due. 

It IS a pleasure to note that a Kannada edition of this Volume 
IS being brought out by the Kannada Seva Samiti of the Karnatak 
High School, Dharwar and the Bharat Itihasa Samshodhak Mandal 
of Poona IS brmging out a Marathi Edition of this Volume 

The Association highly appreciates the services of Mr D P 
Karmarkar, M A , LL B , to whose initiative and organisation the 
Volume owes its existence The Association is specially grateful to 
Dewan Bahadur Dr S ICrishnaswami Aiyangar, M A , Ph D , who 
made the woik his own and even in the midst of ill-health has 
devoted piecious labour and time to levision of the manuscripts, 
and expert supei vision of the Volume It is also indebted to the 
Director-General of Archaeology in helpmg to make the Volume 
tastefully illustrated Lastly the Association tenders its apprecia- 
tion of the prompt and mce work of the G S Press, who have 
executed the work satisfactorily m a shoit time 

The Volume has been brought out m haste and the reader is 
requested to look upon errors with an mdulgent eye 


V B HALABHAVI, 

Chairman, 

Dharwar, \ Managing Committee, 

24-11-1936 / “ Vi]ayanagara Empire Sexcentenary Association ” 
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The Character and Significance of the Empire of 
Vijayanagara in Lidian History 

By 

Dr S Krishnasvami AryANGAR, M A , Ph D , F R Hist S , 

Honorary Correspondent Archceological Survey of India, 
Fellow of the Royal Asiatic Society of Bengal 

EARLY MUHAMMAJ)AN EMPIRE AND KHALJI 

IMPERIALISM 

Since the establishment of Muhammadan rule m Delhi early m the 
13th century, the new power never ceased m its efforts to extend its 
authority gradually, first over Hindustan and then across the Vm- 
dhya mountams mto the Dakhan The process of the mtroduction 
of a new goveimment m place of the old was mdeed very gradual, 
and m the earher stages it seemed almost impel ceptible When, at 
the end of the 13th century, what might seem a mere accident led 
Allaud-dm-Khal]i to cioss the Vmdhya mountams m what was, to 
begm with, a mere raid, opened a new vista befoie hun for conquest, 
or for brmgmg the new kmgdoms under his own authority, at least 
to the extent of their resources becommg available for his own pur- 
poses When Allaud-dm had finally placed himself on the throne, 
and had completely reorgamsed his admimstration and put it on a 
satisfactory footmg, first for efficient protection agamst the nomadic 
hordes pourmg m from across the north-western frontier, and for 
conductmg the admimstration m peace mtemally, he could think of 
a further extension m the south With the experience of the north- 
west frontier, he seems to have acqmred the prudence to modify his 
dream of emulatmg the exploits of Alexander the Great, by givmg 
the caution to the generals whom he sent out that their object should 
not be complete conquest of all the south and simple extension of 
Mussahnan government He was more anxious that the state of 
thmgs obtammg m the peninsula should contmue to be much as it 
was, provided only his armies and generals could succeed to the ex- 
tent of mfusmg respect for Muhammadan authority, and enabled 
him, as occasion called for, to draw from the resources of the Hindu 
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kingdoms of the south. So his first step at Khaljl Imperialism, as It 
transcended the bounds of Hindustan, was the creation of subsidiary 
States, not exactly In the sense in which the term is used In British 
Indian History nor could the political relations, such as they hap- 
pened to be, be the same, nor at any rate quite lirimflnr The practi 
cal steps taken certainly differed widely When once the idea was 
put into practice, with so much success as he obtained, in regard to 
the two States nearest to hhn ^ further extension became a process 
of natural develojanent Ihe unsatisfactory character of the hold 
that he obtained on the distant southern kingdoms however, led to 
a modification of the policy in his successors, though in principle It 
remained essentially as he formulated it But the most efficient 
amongst bis Khaljl successors modified it substantially, nnd gave the 
first hint of what that policy of extension meant, in the arrangement 
that he made after the final rebellion of the Yadava ruler of Deva 
girl, Harapala Deva. After overthrowing the rebellion and putting 
the ruler beyond power of further mischief by punishing him severe- 
ly Mobarak Khaljl not only appointed a viceroy In the place of the 
old ruler, but actually attempted to rivet his hold on the Yadava 
t e r ri tory by placing Muhammadan garrisons in salient places under 
Amirs of his own. That indeed must have opened the eyes of the 
southern powers if Indeed such an eye-opener was at bB needed. 
After AHaud-din had brought both Devagiri and Warangal under 
his authority there were left only two considerable powers In the 
south, the Hoysala on the plateau with his capital In what is now the 
Mysore territory and farther south of him the Pand}^ with his 
capital at Madura, but with the territory so extended as to take Into 
It the great bulk of what was the Chola Empire. Tlie position of 
these powers was such that any attack upon the Pandyas by the 
Muhammadans can only be either after conquering the Hoysala and 
reducing him to subjection, or bringing him under a treaty some- 
what like the Yadavas of Devagiri, or the rulers of Tellngana at 
Warangal So far as Allaud-din was concerned, his general Malik 
Kafur defeated the Hoysala and managed to bring about his entry 
Into the Khaljl Imperial system. For the moment the position of the 
Hoysala was assured saved from further attack from the 
Muhammadans. The Muhammadan army could carry Its raid south 
wards and Malik Kafur s raids to the south, as far as Madura and 
Ramesvaram, seem well attested by the known facts of history 
Ihat was the position of the South Indian Powers when the dynasty 
of the KhjJjls was overthrown, that is, when Ghaxi Khan Tughlak 
overthrew the usurper Khusru end succeeded to the Muhammadan 
Empire of Ddhl 
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THE TUGHLAK EMPIRE AND ITS EXPANSION TO THE 

DISTAOT SOUTH 

Ghazi Khan belter known Ghiyazu-d-dm Tughlak had a com- 
paiatively shoit reign, and had to attend to troubles nearer home 
and effect the i eduction of Bengal which had set up m rebelhon 
Retummg fiom Bengal, he met his death durmg the reception, 
whether tlie death was bi ought about by design, or as the result of 
a mere accident It was his successoi, Muhammad who became 
heir to the imperialistic policy of the lUialjis, and he it was that 
adopted the policy and developed it further to the extent of cairymg 
his conquests to its natural limits, disregarding the prudent limita- 
tion that Allaud-dm thought it necessary to impose upon his more 
forward lieutenants In the course of the fiist five years of his 
rule, Muhammad succeeded in brmgmg back under his father’s 
authority, and then his own, the territory of Warangal which show- 
ed an mchnation to throw off the Muslim yoke An expedition to 
the more distant south agamst the Pandya kmgdom probably did 
not meet ivith success altogether to begm witli But Muhammad 
was not to be baulked A subsequent invasion, or two, succeeded 
m overthrowmg the Pandyas completely and admitted of the estab- 
lishment of a Muhammadan government m Madura That such a 
government was estabhshed m the southern distncts is m evidence 
m some few inscriptions we have, which mention Muhammad Sultan, 
m Pudukottai and Ramnad The very trouble that Muhammad 
experienced m effectmg the conquest, and the natural difficulty of 
mamtaimng the hold thus acquired, combmed possibly v/ith the 
rebelhon of his own cousm, Bahaud-dm Gurshasp, m the Dakhan, 
made a more central capital than Delhi a necessity of the situa- 
tion So Muhammad resolved to make Devagiri the capital as a 
more centrally situated place for the necessities of his position It 
must be remembered that he started it as a moderate, and even 
prudent measure, by makmg it his official headquarters and only 
asking his noblemen, his immediate courtiers, to build for themselves 
houses there That took place almost about the same time as his 
general Jalal-ud-dm Ahsan Shah ultimately brought the Tamil 
country under his authority 

Jalal-ud-dm was appomted the first governor of the south m 
Madura, and the long Ime of commumcation had to be mamtamed 
even with Devagin, if not Delhi, by garrisons along the long route 
We have defimte information that Kannanur, a neighbourmg village 
to the Hoysala capital near Trichmopoly, became a Muhammadan 
cantonment The garrison at Kannanur, on the route to Madura 
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would guard the route against hostile armies. Although we have 
not got the kind of definite information for other garrison 
centres along the route, we may take it that he had other salient 
places where he had garrisons like that. To the Hoysala ruler who 
occupied a position of political subordination, and who remained 
aside of the long line of communication between the new capital of 
Devaglii and its southernmost viceroyalty the drift of the pohcy 
was clear His position of subordination was tflkpn advantage of 
as was clear in the planting of a Muhammadan garrison quite in the 
immediate neighbourhood of his southern capital He must there- 
fore have become aware of what was coming on, and took steps 
accordingly to see that the flood tide did not sweep b^m out of exist- 
ence without an effort on his side. In the earliest years of this 
extension of power of Muhammad, the Hoysala must have felt blm 
self in no such condition as to do anything active to protect himself 
He therefore pursued the policy of the cane-reed (VStasa-^yaya) 
as one of his records puts it He bent before the storm and “ let the 
legions thimder past,^ at the same time not altogether unmindful of 
what he should do to protect himself. Action must be taken, but 
it must be takai unobserved. Perhaps be took advantage of the 
damage that was done to his capital in one of the recent raids of the 
Muhammadan armies in the South, to make TiruvaQ^iainalai his 
headquarters, and, remaining there be must have been watching 
the situation and biding his time, perhaps taking such steps as 
might enable btm ultimately to take advantage of any chance that 
may offer itself. Fortunately for him, and, unfortunately for the 
Islamic extenrion, Muhammad embroiled himself with powerful 
subordinates of his by unnecessarily mad acts of cruelty against bis 
cousin who rebelled against him in an effort to set himself up on the 
throne. As a direct result of this, the po werf ul western governor of 
Sbifi and Uch rebelled, and simultaneously the governor of distant 
Bengal also revolted, as his fathers settlement did not please all 
parties concerned and a rival party was left in power to work the 
mischief Ibis was taken advantage of and his governor of Madura 
declared himself ind^)endent also about the same time These 
events took place more or less about AJ) 1335 the critical point in 
the history of the empire of Mohammad Tughlak. 

THE HINDU REACTION TO THIS EXPANSION THE 
HOYSALA RESISTANCE 

Just about that time, South TnHin was in a condition favourable 
to the spread of Muhammadan conquest in one way ’Whether it 
be the authority of Muhammad bin Tugblak or independently, 
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the person who held possession of Madura in the Islamic mterest 
could extend his authority almost over the whole of the Pandya 
kmgdom, as the Pandya authoiity had been completely undermmed 
and left entirely feeble to do anythmg for itself The only power 
worth mentionmg was that of the Hoysala, who, though frightened 
mto submission, still had the resouices which he might utilise to 
purpose, if not in a policy exactly of aggression, at least of successful 
resistance to the spiead of Islamic powei in the South The rebel- 
hon of Jalal-ud-dm of Maduia against his hege lord Muhammad m 
A D 1335, would just be the signal for the Hmdu power to make an 
attempt to regain mdependence, and lesist tlie furthei incmsions of 
the Muhammadans whenev’^er they should make the next attempt to 
revive the power of the Tughlak Muhammad m the south The 
Hoysala Vna Ballala III piobably adopted the pohcy of the cane- 
reed deliberated^, and, if that policy meant anything, it meant a 
pohcy of merely biding one’s time His time had come when Madura 
cut itself away from the empue But what was the Hoysala’s 
position at that tune foi him to take any action m this juncture ’ 
Whatevei the Hoysala may have been, he does not appear to have 
been the craven that historians were accustomed to dub him as If 
he found circumstances against him and adopted the pohcy of bend- 
mg before the storm, that fact alone cannot make a coward of him 
Ever smce the fiist attempt on Dvarasamudra (Halabeid) by Mahk 
Kafur’s mvasions, he seems to have reahsed his position to the fullest 
extent, and was ready prepared to adopt a pohcy which would leave 
him alone till he could so develop his resources and take an oppor- 
timity whenever it should present itself The plantmg of Mussalman 
garrisons m the districts of the Mahratta country was an mdication 
of what the Islamic power actually meant domg The revolution m 
Delhi for the tune saved the position But that offered no guaran- 
tee that the danger would not agam arise There was the possibi- 
hty of a raid by Muhammad bm Tughlak himself m behalf of his 
father. That proved abortive because of Muhammad’s own illness 
and occurrences at Delhi and m the camp of his father When 
Ghiyazu-d-dm died and Muhammad had duly installed himself upon 
the throne, his expansion pohcy developed, and the establishment 
of the capital m Devagin gave a further hmt to the BaUala that the 
danger was commg nearer home, and the actual conquest of his 
territory would perhaps prove to be the ultimate objective of Tugh- 
lak pohcy Naturally he should put himself m a position, as far as 
may be, for efficient defence whenever the attack should come, and 
one of the steps called for, would be the protection of the vulnerable 
northern frontier, especially one of the mam arteries of commumca- 
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tion across the Tungabadra leading into hla territory The citadel 
Kampli, only about miles down the Tungabadra from HpTn 
could be utilifled to purpose, as m fact it was on previous hlstori 
occasions, nnd even in later British history With the fortified p 
of Anegondi on the other side of the river and the strong forto 
of Kampli, a short distance to the east, this route was fairly well p 
tected, and, if any strengthening was possible, it was provisi 
against an enemy making use of the ford immediately on gain! 
possession of Anegondi, the fortified position on the northern ba 
of the river It would seem therefore qmte natural that eSoi 
should be made to protect the ford on the southern side as well a 
possibly steps were taken accordingly , but whatever action w 
taken, it had to be done secretly and gradually so that the ener 
may not know This was made the more urgent when in the com 
of the expedition to the south in A-D 1327 the army of Muhamnu 
Tughlak made a detour against the Hoysala capital and left it co 
siderably damaged, If it did not make It altogether untenable as t] 
capital of the Hoysalas. The Hoysala vacated his capital and t] 
invading army which, of course marched successfully further sout 
wards along the more direct route, took possession of Madura. T1 
led in the first instance to the establisbinent of a garrison in Madu 
and the creation of a government there The rebellion of that go 
emment and the establishment of Its independence changed tl 
aspect of affairs.. 


THE GOLDEN OPPORTUNITY 

The Tughlak government was in difficulties but still its ho! 
on the Dakhan was firm. But the hold on South India had bee 
broken by Jalal ud-din declaring himself independent What wi 
the Tughlak emperor going to do ^ From all that was known t3 
then, Muhammad would make efforts certainly to regain his authi 
rity That was made impossible by the simultaneous rebelllona i 
Bengal and Sind, and the Immediate possibility of a rebellion i 
other provinces as welL The opportunity which offered itself to tl 
Ballala ruler was a certain amount of time for deliberating upon 
course of action to be adopted in a decisive bid for independeno 
The very Muhammadan governors were setting themselves up Ind« 
pendcntly The justification in his case would be all the greater 
But the real lustification would only be if he could make his positlo 
good once he had set up in rebellion, he was likely to be caugli 
between two fires, the Tughlak attack from the nor^ and in tba 
contingency the actual possibility of an attack in co-operation frot 
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tion across the Tungabadra leading into hla territory The citadel of 
Kampll, only about miles down the Tungabadra from HampJ 
could be utilised to purpose, as In fact it was oq previous historical 
occarions, and even In later British history With the fortified post 
of Anegondl cm the other side of the river and the strong fortress 
of Kampli, a short distance to the east, this route was fairly well pro- 
tected, and, if any strengthening was possible it was provision 
against an enemy making use of the ford immediately on gaining 
possession of AnegondJ, the fortified positian on the northern 
of the river It would seem therefore quite natural that efforts 
should be made to protect the ford on the southern side as well, and 
possibly steps were taken accordingly , but whatever action was 
ta k en, it had to be done secretly and gradually, so that the enemy 
may not know This was made the more urgent when in the course 
of the expedition to the south m AD 1327, the army of Muhammad 
Tughlak made a detour against the Hoysala capital and left It con- 
siderably damaged, if it did not make it altogether untenable as the 
capital of the Hoysalas The Hoysala vacated his capital and the 
invading army, wtdeb, of course marched successfully further south 
wards along the more direct route took possession of Madura. This 
led in the first instance to the establishment of a garrison in Madura 
and the creation of a government there The rebellion of that gov 
emment and the establishment of its independence changed the 
aspect of affairs.. 


THE GOLDEN OPPORTUNnY 

The Tughlak government was in difficulties , but stiH its hold 
on the Dakhan was firm. But the hold on South In d ia had been 
broken by Jcdal ud-din declaring bimself independent. What was 
the Tughlak emperor going to do 7 From all that was known till 
then, Muhammad would make efforts certainly to regain his autho- 
rity That was made impossible by the simultaneous rebdlions in 
Bengal and Sind and the immediate possibility of a rebeDion In 
other provinces as well. The opportunity which offered itself to the 
BaHala ruler was a certain amount of time for deliberating upon a 
coUTB© of action to be adopted In e dedsivo bid for indei>endence. 
The very Muhammadan governors were setting themselves up inde- 
pendently The Justification in his case would be all the greater 
But the real Justification would only be if he could make his positi^ 
good once he bad set up In rebellion he was likely to be caupt 
between two fires the Tughlak attack from the north, and, in that 
contingency the actual possibility of an attack in co-operation 
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the south as well Tliere was the alternative possibility of his terri- 
tory being surrounded so long as the line of communication between 
the Dakhan and the distant south, Madura, remamed open The 
Ballala theiefoie made up lus mmd betimes to provide for the de- 
fence of the northern frontier, and prevent communication between 
the Daklian government of the Tughlalcs and the gan'ison at Madura 
so long as it was loj'al, and to prevent a combination even when 
Jalal-ud-dm had declared himself mdependent He therefoie inarch- 
ed down by the highway fiom Mysore and took his position at 
Tnuvaimamalai, which still was his own wheiefrom he could 
opeiate, when the time came for him to show his hand, effectively m 
carrying out this particulai policy Fiom AD 1328 onwards Tiru- 
vannamalai had become moie oi less his capital He was almost 
constantly there devismg means and taking measures to carry out 
the project that was forming in his mind The rebelhon of Jalal-ud- 
dm m A D 1335 onl 5 ^ indicated the occasion for greater activity on 
his side That he was not there doing nothmg is m evidence m the 
lemark of Ibn Batuta that the Hoysala was trymg to effect a sur- 
lounding movement to shut m the Muhammadan garrison at Madura 
by throwmg his armies round at salient places along the high road 
from Tiruvannamalai to Ramesvaram The next seven years were 
years of activity for the last Ballala m this great effort of his The 
chances of success could not have looked very brilliant m A D 1335 
or very soon after, as the ruler of Madura was himself a capable man 
and the threat of an attack from the northern side was yet real It is 
only when the comphcated movements of rebelhon developed, and 
Muhammad got entangled m an utterly hopeless mesh of rebeUions 
and wars withm the empire that the Ballala could feel that the time 
had come for him to make a desperate effort The fact that an m- 
scription m Chickmagalur says that he annomted his son, m all 
solemnity m the year 1340, is an mdication that he was launchmg 
mto the southern campaign to do or die, and took steps and made 
his preparations almost with a view thereto He was active all over 
and was gradually closmg m upon Madura by beatmg mto it the 
small Muhammadan garrisons m the various places between Tiru- 
vannamalai and Madura When therefore he was prepared to 
launch a big attack, his final attack, upon the Muhammadans, there 
was only the garrison at Kannanui which was bemg besieged by the 
Hoysala as the next strongest garrison to Madura itself We find 
the Hoysala therefore encamped m Trichmopoly at the head of a 
whole army composed of a lakh and twenty-five thousand troops, of 
which a Muhammadan contmgent of twenty to twenty-five thousand 
formed a substantial part He fell fightmg m Trichmopoly m A D 
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1342 and the Hoyrala power suffered possibly the greatest disaster 
in his death. 

THE HOYSALA STRUGGLE ULTIMATELY LEADS TO THE 
FOUNDATION OF THE EMPIRE OF VUAYANAGARA 

This great event, calamitous In Its consequences to South India, 
brings us to a date six years after the traditional date of foimdation 
of Vljayanagar, AD 1336 Ihe question naturally would arise 
whether It was feninded Independently of the titular ruler of the 
locality for the time being namely, the Ballala who fell fighting In 
Trichlnopoly Great efforts have been made, and have not yet 
ceased, to ascribe this foundation to fugitives from Warangal, and 
to make that possible and bring It about, the power of the Hoysala 
had been reduced to insignificance Ever since the declaration of 
independence by the Sultan of Madura as against the Tughlak em- 
pire of Muhammad, we find the Hoysala active in the central region 
of South India and the South It must be remembered that it Is 
the downfall of the Chola power, as the leading power in South 
India, that brought the Hoysalas down from above the plateau, and 
their operations against the aggressive Pandyas, who were instru 
mental In the overthrow of the Chola empire gave them suflSdent 
prestige and even territory to make them build for themsdves a 
capital not far from Trichlnopoly one of the Hoysala predecessors 
of the last ruler erven made it his habitual residence. But by the 
time WB come to the last Ballala their dominence in the south had 
suffered very considerable damage. It was the rivalry between the 
Ballalas and the Pandyas that paved the way for Muhammadan in 
vasions and subsequent conquest of the two powers in detail. The 
establishment of Muhammadan garrisons and the foundation of 
first, the province of Madura and then, a separate Muha mm a d an 
State there, must have rudely awakened the Hoysala who from all 
that WB know of him, certainly had not gone to sleep. His activity 
in the south increased therefore when Mxfiiaminad bln Tu^ilak in 
volved hHruplf in a hopeless tangle of rebellion and dissatisfaction 
on the whole of his territories in the north, so as to make the Ballal a 
feel almost certain that there was nothing to be feared from that 
quarter It was just then that the Ballala should have formed the 
project of dislodging the Muhammadan garrisons In the south In an 
effort to bring back, at least, that part of the southern kingdoms 
that acknowledged the authority of the Hoysalas before. As he 
was moving carefully onwards In a gradual effort from Ms central 
position at Tiruvanpfimalal to dislodge the different garrisons and 
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ultimately concentrate his effort upon the mam Muhammadan gar- 
risons at Trichmopoly (Kannanur) and m Madura, the tangle o£ 
rebelhon m the Dakhan and Gujaiat was so developmg that there 
was no chance whatever of Muhammad paymg any attention to the 
south In these circumstances one would naturally expect the Hoy- 
sala to take the flood at the time, and so he did The resources 
that the Hoysala could put into the field were somethmg magnificent, 
and, even as against the desperate efforts of the Mussalman garrison 
m Madura, the Hoysala achieved successes and actually won the 
battle It was his death at the moment of the achievement of his 
ambition that upset his plans and made them fall short of complete 
success So far therefore it is quite clear that the Hoysala power 
was still great and gave Vua BaUala the confidence to try his 
strength agamst the Muhammadan gairisons of South India as a 
whole, while the possibihty cannot altogether be excluded of his 
action brmgmg down upon himself the wrath, if not the army of 
Muhammad bm Tughlak, though, for the time bemg, he had no fear 
from that quarter 

HOYSALA RESISTANCE IMPOSSIBLE WITHOUT THE 

EMPIRE 

The question then arises whether we could conceive of Vira 
BaUala adoptmg this course of action with the territoiy round his 
headquarters m jeopardy, or much worse m the hands of hostile 
feudatories The northern frontier of the Hoysala was a cause of 
trouble and anxiety under the successors of the Hoysala Somesvara 
The Yadavas were active m their efforts to extend their frontier to 
the south, and therefore wais on that frontier were pretty common 
The Hoysalas probably suffered reverses even, as m fact we have 
positive evidence of their havmg suffered these reverses The posi- 
tion had been, to a considerable extent, restored by the predecessor 
of Vira BaUala, who could be more active on the northern frontier 
as he detached the southern government and placed it m the hands 
of his younger brother, so that by the last decade of the 13th cen- 
tury, the position of authority of the BaUala on the northern frontier 
had been to a great extent restored A great deal is attempted to 
be made of the achievements of the chieftam of Kamph, and the 
documents quoted m authority, apart from the piece of hterature 
bearmg upon the question directly, give no date, nor describe pre- 
cisely imder what circumstances the fight took place between the 
ruler of Kamph and the Hoysala The Kamph ruler might have 
fought and might even have won advantages, against the BaUala, 
and, from what we know of the actual circumstances of the position, 
2 
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his achievement must have been earlier than the period whidi we 
ore now discussing The fact that the ruler of Kampll felt that he 
could pass on the fugitive Baha ud-din for greater safety to the 
Ballala before launching himself Into that forlorn hope of fighting 
against the angry Tughlak Muhammad is certain indication that the 
Hoysala was in considerable power, and could, In the estimation of 
the ruler of Kampll, give effective protection to the fugitive rebel, 
Baha ud-din Gurshasp Gnmting therefore that the ruler of Kampll 
was a valiant man and had snatched successes against Vira Ballala 
even, it could not have been after A-D 1327 much less after AS> 
1335 The 1327 Invasion must have been In connection with the 
rebel Baha ud-din, and the ruler of Kampll must have passed out 
of existence soon after In regard to the statement of Ihn Batuta 
that Muhammad Tughlak sent two of Kampli's officers to govern 
Kampll, and the attempt at an equation that they were the brothers 
Harihara and Bukha, it is Just possible that the two brothers con 
stituted apostates from Muhammadanism but, if we are quoting 
Ibn Batuta for authority we must also bear in mind that Ibn Batuta 
speaks of eleven brothers who have been converted to Islam, and 
at least one of them still remained with Muhammad Tughlak, while 
all subsequent documents that refer to the yija 3 ;^anagBr brothers 
speak of only five brothers as if they were five and no more. Even 
later when Firlshta speaks of the foundation of \^jay8nagar he re- 
fers to Kanniah Naynk of Warangal conspuing with the Hoysala. 
Therefore the Hoysala must have retained suffixdent power at the 
time when Kanniah Nayak of Warangal revolted or thought of set 
ting up against Muhammad bln Tughlak In none of these Islamic 
authorities have we a precise date, which only makes the position 
more complicated Whether they were men from Warangal or other 
people nearer home, and whatever be their nationally Telugu or 
Kanarese it would be more in keeping with the trend of historical 
events of the time to take it, in the absence of any statement to the 
contrary, that the hrothera worked in co-operation, if not in subor 
dhiatlon, to Vira Ballala. Other arguments put forward such as tha 
occurrence of an inscription of Harihara dated AJ3 1340 in the 
Bangalore district without reference to the rule of Vira Ballala, it is 
possible to quote other inscriptions in that locality itself and 
elsewhere where the name of the ruling sovereign is not mentioned 
in circumstances which leave no doubt that the supreme ruli^ 
authority at the was the Ballala Bovercign. The foundation of 
Vijayanagar as such apart f rom the laying of the fotmdation-sfoM 
of the fortress is the outcome of that policy of the last Hoysala who 
dislodged the garrisons planted in the course of the southern 
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invasions under Muhammad Tughlak and gettmg South India free 
of the Muhammadans 

FOUNDATION OF THE CITY OF VIJAYANAGAR 

In regal d to the foundation of the city itself, a well provided 
frontier station was absolutely necessary in the particular locality 
at aU times, but very much moie so when Kamph had fallen mto 
hostile hands, and even had been partially destioyed The time 
theiefore when we should naturally look for an attempt at la 3 ang 
the foundation of the fortified town on the southern bank of the 
Tungabadra as the mam citadel, with Anegondi as an outpost across 
the rivei, should have been after the destruction of Kamph by 
Muhammad bin Tughlak m A D 1327 or 1328 Naturally and quite 
consistently vuth his policy Viia Ballala could have set about the 
busmess secretly at least so far as the Muhammadan powers 
in the north weie concerned In the laymg of the founda- 
tion stone of such a fortress, it is perfectly likely that the 
Hoysala sought and obtamed the blessmgs of the occupant of 
the Mutt of Srmgeri for the time, and that person would 
have been the pontiff who goes by the name of Vidyatirtha, 
not to be confounded with Vidyaranya of later fame While 
therefore the fortification might have begun somewhat obscurely, 
and m a small way to avoid notice, it must have reached a stage 
of completion and might have been announced to the world soon 
after the rebellion of the Madura Sultan when the Hmdu power saw 
that Muhammad, for very good reasons of his own, left the rebel 
entirely to himself, almost a confession that he had extended his 
empire beyond the bounds of his resources That may be the 
reason why tradition ascribes the foundation to the date A D 1336, 
although as yet we have no definite evidence that the fort was 
either foimded or completed m that year The years between 
A D 1335 and A D 1342 are years of activity of the Ballalas m 
consohdatmg the Hoysala state and puttmg it on a footmg to offer 
effective resistance against future Muslim aggressions either from 
the Dakhan or from the empire of Delhi The Hoysala faihng m 
the effort, those on whom the mantle of administration feU must have 
shouldered the responsibihty, and, after the vital northern frontier 
was placed under a certam number of officers who were prepared 
to co-operate and work towards this cause, they would naturally 
take the leadmg position When the last Hoysala, the successor of 
Vira Ballala, who was crowned m all solemmty as his successor 
m A D 1340, passed out of existence obscurely two or three years 
after Ballala III, the course becomes clear, and it is these brothers 
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who would stand out as having rendered yeomen service to the 
empire What actually were the circumstances of his death, 
whether he left heirs or no, and who were legitimately entitled to 
the succession are points upon which we have so far come upon no 
Information of a reliable character The names of these brothers 
come to notice prominently only about AX) 1346 just before the 
successful establishment of the Dakhan kingdom of Gulburga, but 
almost simultaneously with the rebellion of the Dakhan govern 
ments of Muhammad with no probability almost of their being 
brought back into the empire owing to Muhammad s pre-occupations 
in Gujrat and farther west There seems to be therefote a sequence 
of events which led gradually from efforts at protecting the RnTlaTn 
kingdom to ultimately erecting a state which would offer effective 
opposition and save South India from Muhammadan conquest 
Hiat culmination is what Is really to be described as the founda- 
tion of the empure the Hindu Empire of Vijayanagar in the South. 

THE CAUSE FOR WHICH IT STOOD 

The actual stress of cdrcumstances which brought about this 
foundation gives us clear indication of the objects which It was m 
tended to subserve if it was to Justify its having been brought into 
eidstence The danger was real of Hindu civilisation and culture 
being completely overwhelmed in the new conquest, and, if 
TiT gblak Muhammad had only succeeded and opportimlty had been 
given to him for putting his imperial ideal into practice successfully 
we rap well imaghia that South India would have been not different 
In point of character from the north as it is actually at present 
South India continues to be notwithstanding all historical vicissi- 
tudes, Just the solitary remnant of the ffindu India of old both in 
spirit and in structure, thou^ time has worked havoc with very 
many of the featiires which gave character to the Hindu Ideal of 
society and state Whether it is all for the good or for evil, Is a 
different question from thi>t. The historical ph enom enon Is Just 
that South TpHifl declined to be swept away by the advancing 
tide of Tplpm^ qnfl, what was more to stand up positively for Hin- 
duism for all that it was at the beginning of the 14th century The 
first item of work that this ideal would involve is certainly the clear 
ing of such vestiges of the secular power of Islam from the south. 
Ibat was not completely done as yet at the date of foundation of 
Vijayanagar It meant a further half century of serious work before 
South India could feel that that preliminary task had been accom 
pUahed. The substantial historical event that indicates this Ideal is 
the destruction of the Muhammadan State of Madura and of the 
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ganison in Kannanur near Tnchinopoly That done, the next item 
of woik tliat called foi action, constituted the measures that had to 
be taken actuallj'^ to pi event fuifhcr effort on the part, not of Islamic 
conqueiors fiom the noilli, though that possibihty was not alto- 
gether absent, but the much moie leal danger of advance from the 
now established Muhammadan State of the Dakhan As it looked, 
the cliances weic tlial, when North India got out of the confusion, 
the political confusion of the later years of the reign of Muhammad 
bm Tughlak, either they themselves would make an effoit, or, if 
they should fail for some leason or another, they would support to 
the full extent of their power any effort on the part of their cousms 
in faith, and perhaps even political aspirations, the Muhammadan 
State estabhshed m the Daklian This possibihty, oi rather this 
constant threat, was removed once Fuuz Shah Tughlak resolved 
upon definitely giving up tlie policy of expansion, or even mterfer- 
ence, m the affairs of the distant Muliammadan kmgdom of the 
South, or of the hostile Hmdu powers beyond This decision hap- 
pened to be wise at the time, for, if the opposite pohcy had been 
adopted, the very existence of the Islamic power m India would have 
been jeopardised by the mvasion of Timur from the north-west 
which was devastatmg enough without the southern embroilments 
which would have resulted naturally from the other pohcy As it 
was, the Islaimc power in Hindustan almost collapsed, and had to 
be revivified by gradual effort from the end of the 14th century till 
it regamed m a great measure its pohtical power m the course of the 
century foUowmg The problem for Vijayanagar therefore was im- 
mediately the keepmg of the Dakhan power, the Bahmam kmgdom, 
withm limits and guardmg against its mcursions mto what was 
marked out as Hmdu India, just along the Tungabadra-ICrishna 
frontier Just on the eve of the establishment of the Bahmam kmg- 
dom, we hear of the activities of two at least of the five brothers, 
whose names figure prominently m this enterprise somewhat later 
When the first Bahmam kmg came on an expedition towards his 
southern frontier to put it on a footmg of security, havmg been as- 
sured of Firuz Tughlak’s pacific intentions, the names of the three 
elder brothers of the five, Harihara, Kampa and Bukka are heard 
of on that very frontier fightmg m behalf of the newly estab- 
lished State That was a tune when the successor of Vira Ballala 
had passed out of existence without leavmg much of a vestige of 
how exactly his fall came about We cease to hear of the ruler , 
but these brothers stand before the world shouldermg the responsi- 
bihty which should have been Ballala’s at the most vulnerable fron- 
tier of the new kmgdom We are therefore left to our own shifts 
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to account for this transformation* To imagine that, in the face of 
the difficulties that confronted the kingdom of the Hoysalas In the 
Inst years, a couple of fugitives, however talented and resourceful, 
should have com© Into the kingdom and shown themselves, 

In a very short space, possessed of all the resources of the now de- 
funct kingdom of Vlra Ballala without any previous connection with 
It, seems really too much for belief The more so if we make the 
Hoysala kingdom the puny petty State that some of the votaries of 
the Telugu theory of the origin of the empire would have us believe 
It was Apart from the question whether the brothers were of 
Telugu or Kannada origin, a matter really of no Importance, and, 
at the very best, of only very subordinate importance, die transition 
would be but very normal If these were the legitimate frontier war 
dens of the Hoysala kingdom in the days of its power, who assumed 
a hl^er responsibility when the central authority for one reason or 
another, had passed out of eitistence We find them doing what one 
would normally expect the Hoysala ruler and his officers to do and 
it would be too much to expect a power newly come into authority 
successfully even to attempt to do When the established kingdom 
of Vijayanagar rises into view in the years foHowing AJ) 1350 we 
see the mnip block of Hoysala territory formed Into a certain number 
of vieeroyaltifis to which are appointed people on whose loyalty con- 
fidence could be placed The three brother* are along the frontier 
stretdiing from the West Coast right down to the Bay of Bengal 
near Nellore The Udayagiri Mah&r&jyam is the easternmost on 
thu frontier under Prince Kanqia, the second brother The middle 
block of territory the central block of the Hoysala kingdom domm 
ated by Halabeld and Penugonda fortresses, is under the rule of 
Bukka the thlr^ but the most capable of the five brothers The 
western region Including a considerable part of what is nowadays 
known as the Southern Mahratta country reaching up to the sea, 
was under Haribara the eldest of the five brothers, whose name 
comes into view the earliest Behind him in a second line of defence 
is placed the great vlceroyalty of Araga with headquarters at Araga 
in the Shimoga District of Mysore under one of the younger brothers. 
Penugonda constituted another important government and that was 
under the fifth brother Behind them all was another great viceroy 
alty with headquarters at MuPi&gal, and this viceroy had charge of 
the territory in the south, and, what la really more Important, the 
special charge of having to conduct the war against the Muham 
znadans commenced -and conducted to a considerable stage of ad 
vance under the last great Hoysala himself. The details that one 
gets from a study of the Kamparhiavijayam of Gangfi Ddvi the con- 
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sort of this very prince, descnbing tlie gloiious career of her hus- 
band m classical Sanskrit, give one unmistakably to understand 
lliat his was a responsible task, of reclaiming the soutliern parts, the 
Tamil part at any late of the Hoj^sala kingdom in the best days, for 
Vijayanagar, and to repaii, as far as may be, the damages done to 
this legion by the invasions and the subsequent wars between the 
Muhammadans and the Hmdus Wlien this campaign of by far the 
most capable of Bukka’s sons had been completed almost as Bukka’s 
leign was diawmg to a close, we find Kampana symbolising the re- 
establishment of tlie Hindu powei by two acts of great significance, 
tlie le-Gstablishment of the temple of 6iTrangam m all its glory, and 
the reconstruction of at least the mam part of the great temple at 
Madura practically razed to the ground durmg the Muhammadan 
occupation These wcie obviously intended to mark the triumph 
of Hinduism and iLs emeigence fiom the devastatmg flood of warlike 
Islamic expansion in the south This gloiious pimce is desciibed as 
Davvarika the door-guaidian of the Hoysala m the Temple Chrom- 
cle of Maduia datable m the 17th Century Tliese events give 
unmistakable indication of the actual purposes of those who fought 
and fought haid for cause and countiy throughout While therefore 
the five bi others and this one prmce Kampa all laboured to brmg 
this about, the kmgdom had not yet assumed the compacted foim of 
a umted smgle kmgdom With Kampa’s conquest durmg the period 
of Bukka’s admmistration, both of Bukka’s elder brothers havmg 
passed away m the course of years, the time had come for announc- 
mg to the world the establishment of the new kmgdom, and that 
fell actually to the lot of the successor of Bukka to do, another son 
who ruled as the first emperor of the new foundation under the 
name and style, Harihara II 

Harihara II came to the throne m A D 1378 Of course, he had 
a number of brothers and cousins , but we do not know that Hari- 
haia I left any children, though we do know of one prmce who 
played an important part, and who was the son of Kampana I How- 
ever, we have nothmg on record to mdicate that there was any dis- 
turbance at the accession of Harihara 11 We may therefore assume 
that he succeeded peacefully Harihara had comparatively httle 
work to do by way of conquest, and immediately on accession he 
could proceed to consohdate the new foundation and stand before 
the world as the emperor of the newly-founded Hmdu empire So 
he did, and himself announced to the world m glowmg terms the 
accomplishment of the design which had been workmg itself through 
a course of more than half a century Two of the titles that he as- 
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sum^^ happen to be unusual for ffindu monardis generally They 
are “ the supporter of the four castes and orders " and “ the master 
in establishing the ordinances prescribed by the Vedas.” This last 
title Is now generally affected by the various AchSryas, such as dan 
karficharya and the other Hindu Achaiyas. "While the protection of 
the " castes and orders ” was usually regarded as the duty of the 
king the form in which It appears here and the need for announcing 
it in the form In which jt was done gives it a new emphasis. To 
these two may be added a third one “ Publisher of the Comment* 
Ties on the Vedas,” which can hardly be regarded as a apedal hmc- 
tlon even of a Hindu sovereign. We do not find these titles assumed 
by even his successors generally It Is therefore clear that the feel- 
ing of those who struggled and succeeded in founding the empire of 
Vijayanagar was that the most cherished items of Hindu culture 
were in danger of being swept away that Hinduism and Hindu 
society itself was in danger Vijayanagar therefore came into exist 
ence (1) for the purpose of saving South India from being complete- 
ly conquered by the Muhammadans, (2) to save Hindu religion nnd 
give it a chance for its natural development, at least in this comer 
of India without molestation from outside agencies, and (3) to save 
for India as much of Its culture and learning as it was possible to do 
"pnth these objects before it, the empire came into being formally 
under Harlhara II of "Vijayanagar 

THE FIRST CENTURY OF THE EMPIRE— A PERIOD OF 
CONSOLIDATION 

The first century of the empire after Harlhara set the seal of 
its foundation by proclaiming himself emperor in the terms indl 
cated practically coincided with the period of the first dynasty of 
"SnjayBnagar I>uring almost the whole of this period, Vijayanagar 
was constantly exposed to Islamic affireasion from the north some- 
times provoked by their own acts, and almost as often without that 
provocation. The wars were pretty frequent and often fierce. The 
net result however was that the frontier was efficiently guarded not 
withstanding severe reverses suffered by the new empire on two or 
three occasions. As the wars progressed, the power for resistance 
of the Hindus increased, and the carrying out of a reorganisation of 
the armies of the empire imder Dfvaraya n afflured the effective- 
ness of the defence of this frontier During this period of war in 
the north the consolidation of the empire of "Vijayanagar in the 
iwufh had been brought about also by extending "Vijayanagar autho- 
rity over the whole of the south. Along with the extension of 
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authority also went a certain amount of reorganisation of the ad- 
mmistration, more or less on conservative lines, the mam object 
bemg to remove such disorders and confusion as crept mto the ad- 
ministration during the period of wars, and the gradual introduction 
of the old order of settled government all thiough Even m this 
department of activity, the culmination was reached under Deva- 
raj^a II in the creation of a ‘ loidship of the southern ocean ’ and the 
appomting of his ovm right-hand-man Lakkanna, oi Lakshmana, to 
the charge of it Tins lordship of the southern ocean could mean 
nothing more than the exercise of governmental authority and con- 
trol over tlie sea whicli, under Vijayanagar, could have meant no 
more than the exercise of control and the regulating of trade, etc , 
overseas, as we have no evidence whatever of Vijayanagar having 
ever maintained a fleet, such as the imperial Cholas befoie them had, 
and perhaps even the Pandyas The reason for the absence of 
anj’’ naval power under the Vijayanagar empire is probably due to 
the fact that tlie sea-going activity had gradually, during this period, 
changed hands passing from the Hindus to the Muhammadans, a 
change which began soon after Marco Polo’s visit It is then that 
we hear for the first time of Muhammadan settlers and Muhamma- 
dan sea-gomg merchants exercising influence at the Pandyan com't, 
so much so that we hear of an Arab merchant holding the position 
of Customs-General of the pimcipal port of the Pandya country, the 
sea-port of Kayal There are numbeis of documents made available 
m which the admmistrative orgamsation was brought back to the 
old footmg m places where anarchy prevailed consequent on the 
recent wars The work of the fiist dynasty therefore up to the 
usurpation by the last ruler, Virupaksha II, consisted m the efiicient 
defence of the northern frontier and the reorganisation of the ad- 
ministration m the mterior This was naturally to be expected frorn 
the rulers who became heu's to the responsibilities of Vira Ballala 

Iliere is one other department of activity for which we have a 
considerable mass of evidence and that is this At the very outset 
of the empire, arrangements had been made to brmg together all 
men of learnmg whose services were available, and settmg them to 
work to put on record all that was left of Indian leammg which till 
then was habitually handed dovra from teacher to pupil, although 
we are not without evidence of recorded hterature also This tradi- 
tional handmg down of leammg related mostly to rehgious learmng 
pure and simple, and the efforts needed were to put it on record to 
save it from bemg completely lost This seems to have been under- 
taken imder Bukka, and Hanhara set his stamp of authority on the 
3 
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work, by the assumption of the name " the Publisher of the Com- 
mentaries on the Vedas.” Mfidhavfich§rya and Sfiyanachfirya, the 
brothers, and a number of others who co-operated with them were 
responsible for the vast eoUection of works bearing upon this sub- 
ject This partial activity gradually widened, and showed itself In 
subsequent periods as a general patronage and cultivation of Icam 
Ing as such, not only in Sanskrit but also in the vernacular langu- 
ages of the coimtry We have a number of Illuminating examples 
from among tbe Vljayanagar rulers and even members of the ruling 
family What is more remarkable works have come down to us 
written by the ladies at the court, and even royal ladles. Along with 
all this, went the sedulous promotlcm of trade and commerce, the 
mainstay of the financial resources of the empire other thpn agri 
culture There were as many as 800 ports in the period immediately 
foUowtng where a flourishing trade was carried on, naturally bring 
ing in a considerable amount of revenue to the general coffers. 


THE FIRST USURPATION AND ITS CONSEQUENCES 

It was a junior member of the ruling family of this first dynasty 
that set the bad example of a usurpation some time about A.0 I<<75 
or somewhat earlier Ibat luckily happened to be a period when 
the neighbouring Bahmanl kingdom was also in some confusion 
owing to internal dissensions and the advancing power of a newly 
rising dynasty In Orissa. The rise of this new power diverted the 
attention of the Bahmani kingdom from Vljayanagar and 
Vljayanagar happened to be left in peace to indulge in the 
luxury of thl« usurpation. This left the empire somewhat 
weakened by the discord within, and gave the opportmdty not 
exactly for tbe Bahmani kingdom but for the kingdom of Orissa 
to take advantage of ffhe usurper Kapllesvara, and his sue 
ccssor Purushottama, carried their arms successfully along the 
coast region down to Rajahraundri first, and took the fortified strong 
holds of the lower Krishna next. From these salients they were 
able to extend their territorial eutbority even into the farther south, 
attacking and extending their authority even into the South 

Arcot District round about TiruvamjSmalai. This activity on the 
part of Orissa seems to have coincided more or leas with the first 
usurpation. 'Ihese activities began much earlier and furnished ultl 
EDBtely the justification for one of the first general* of the empire 
to turn out usurper himself, and lake the power into hi* own hands 
with a view to restore the authority of the empire and recover its 
east coast territory from those who had almost succeeded in annex 
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mg it to their o^vn territories Of such aggressive neighbours there 
were two at the time The Bahmam kmgdom which took advantage 
of the confusion to advance into the Doab between the Klrishna and 
the Tungabadia, and the kmgdom of Orissa which had advanced 
right dowm the coast to as fai’ south as Tii uvannamalai The great 
usurper Narasmga justified his usurpation by a successful effort 
agamst the Kahnga ruleis, and lecovered a considerable portion of 
their conquests m the south He probably began by domg this first 
before takmg steps to recover the lost possessions of the empire m 
the river frontier of the Doab He died before effectmg the lecovery 
of the strong fortress m this region , but had the prudence to hand 
over the authority and this responsibility to his most trusted general 
and colleague, Narasa Nayaka, although like most fathers he was 
anxious that his own sons should succeed to the throne The 
general Narasa Nayaka seems to have carried out his trust 
loyally m accordance with the wishes of his master, notwithstandmg 
attempts to damage him both physically and morally It does 
not look as though he usurped the empire from the son of 
his master , but his son who succeeded him m his responsibihty 
had not probably the same consideration for loyalty to the 
children as he himself had, and the usurpation seems to have 
taken place under the eldest of his sons, another Narasimha, 
who succeeded to the throne and ruled for a few years His acces- 
sion was the signal for a general rebeUion m the empire , but Nara- 
simha had the capacity to brmg the rebels to reason m a large num- 
ber of cases Then came m the succession, not altogether undis- 
puted, of his younger brother Krishna, by far the greatest ruler of 
the dynasty, who reahsed fully the needs of the empire and set for- 
ward to do what had to be done to brmg the empire back to the 
position to which his predecessors labouied hard to brmg it So far 
therefore the dynasty to which he belonged is generally known as 
the third dynasty, and, under the third dynasty, Vijayanagar was 
able to establish itself as the empire of the south The Muhamma- 
dan opposition from the Bahmam kmgdom had grown feebler, and, 
almost about the period when the first usurpation of Saluva Nara- 
simha took place m Vijayanagar, the Bahmam kingdom also broke 
up not by a general rebelhon, but by what m effect was almost as 
good as that The great governors established themselves m their 
centres, to the neglect of authority at the centre, and, m the course 
of the next few years, it was a question of five Bahmam Sultans m- 
stead of one Bahmam kmgdom This break up of the central Govern- 
ment was to the advantage of Vijayanagar, and the only enemy to 
reckon with was the Kahnga ruler of the north Krishnadevaraya 
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Bto^ with putting down the rebellloia In the Interior and bringfaff 
back to loyalty one State that still remained recalcitrant, that is the 
Ganga ruler in Southern Mysore When that was done, and the 
whole empire had been brought to order, he could set forward on 
a well planned, deliberate effort to recover from Orissa all the terri 
tory that her kings had taken from Vljayanagar He succeeded in 
taking possesrion of the territory down to the lower course of the 
Krishna, and, In a glorious march northwards against the ruler was 
encamped at Simhachalam and brought his Cuttack contemporary 
to terms. 

UNDER KRISHNA VUAYANAGAK REACHES ITS '/ETyrT’K 
OF GLORY 

This achievement of Krishna set a term to the tenitoria] extent 
of Vljayanagar and secured for it the assurance of peace on the de- 
batable frontier of the north as far as such assurance was humanly 
possible. As fer as could be judged from the material at our dis- 
posal, Krishna seems to have carried his arws successhiHy across 
the Doab and come to some kind of understanding with his Muham 
madaa neighbour* before his expedition against Orissa so that for 
the time being, we may regard the whole northern frontier as having 
been ^ven the aecurity which the great usurper Saluva Narasimha 
seems to have considered a prime necessity of the position of the 
Hindu empire. Keturnlng from this campaign in the north, Knshna 
is said to have performed an act of public duty for the Hindu reli^on 
by setting aside solemnly ten thousand gold pieces for repairs and 
restorations of the temples in South India which had sufFered during 
the period of Muhammadan invasions This scheme, very moderate 
In origin, seems later on to have developed Into a general scheme 
not merely for the restoration, but even for the extension of 
several of the temples in South India and their being made live in 
stitutions forming an Integral part of the life of the Hindus. Most 
of the big towers, the really large ones, in temples all over the 
cmmtry go by the name Rayagopuram, in honour as it were of 
Krishna having initiated the building of the big gateways, and these 
are found in the most remote and distant place* in the south. We 
need not regard it as directly the work of Krishnad6varftya himself, 
but we have to regard it a* the outcome of a policy initiated by him 
on his return from the victorious expedition to the north- Valiant 
as he was and an active warrior taking part even in the distant 
wars directly he seems to have been a man of piety and fell in large- 
ly with the beliefs of his countrymen at the time. As another mea- 
sure of religious beneficence be removed the image of Balakriihnn 
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from Udayagin wlicn he took the foi tress and gave it a shime within 
tJic walls of the impcnal capital , ho also constructed a temple, pei- 
hnps the most magnificent monument m llie city, the Vitala sluine 
wiUi a \ lew' to housing the image of Vitala in Pandarpur, which had 
more than once sufTeied at the hands of the enemies It is theiefore 
genciallv asciibed to him that he built shrines foi all those deities 
in the debatable land to the immediate nortli of the Vijayanagar 
temloiy, to be piopcily liouscd and w^oi shipped in the capital This 
religious pationage of course widened into patronage of literature 
and learnmg genoially Not only did he maintain a court contam- 
ing a laige number of learned men, but he himself made an effort 
at attaining sufficient pioficicncy to try his hand at literary work, 
both m Sanskrit and in Telugu Some of his successois also achiev- 
ed distinction in this line So Krishna’s leign maiks the giand 
climacteric in the development of the empire, and the successful 
acliievement of the objects foi wdiich it was actually founded The 
verj^ organisation of the empuo itself reached its completion almost 
wuth his reign He could set himself to investigate the rates and 
taxes which piovcd oppiessive, and abolished some of them which 
were regarded as such. Even duimg his leign we are enabled to see 
the elements of danger that the empue conlamed, and so long as 
these were kept under control by the ruler for the time bemg, all 
was well with the empire Having regard to the facihties of com- 
munication m those days, the empue must be regarded as certainly 
extensive, and was divided mto a number of viceroyalties embrac- 
mg comparatively large blocks of temtoiy. The smaller divisions 
constitutmg these viceroyalties have had theu own arrangements 
for government, which were recogmsed and respected, and 
even developed to the extent of bemg very efficient under the Chola 
empue of the tenth to the fourteenth century It is this arrangement 
that actually held notwithstandmg the period of confusion fol- 
lowmg the fall of the Hmdu kmgdoms and the mcursions of the 
Muhammadan arnues foUo\vmg that event The work of reorgani- 
sation of this admmistration started betimes and reached a high 
degree of completion under the great Devaraya It had smee re- 
ceived development and the viceroyalties grew up to be more or less 
kmgdoms themselves With such a constitution, the hfe of the 
empue would depend upon the loyalty of these viceroys, sprmgmg 
from theu reahsation of theu responsibihties and the duect conse- 
quences which were boimd to follow m case of a breakup of the im- 
perial authority With Krishnadevaraya’s achievements, the dan- 
ger above adverted to had dimimshed a great deal and there was a 
considerable feelmg of seciuity 
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A LURKING DANGER TO THE EMPIRE 
A disturbance that was created in the last yeara of his reign 
gave dear Indication of the lurfdng danger to the empire It looks 
as though Krishna fell HI somewhere about AD 1525 and his half 
brother Achynta had to carry on the administration for Mul 
K rishna apparently had childrea We seem to hear of a son and a 
daughter of whom the boy of tender years died about the time We 
cannot be certain, from the Information we have so far how exactly 
the death came about , whether It was an act of assaaination or 
merely a question of natural death. In either case, it seems to have 
upset Krishna a good deal Perhaps he managed to get over the 
dMculty A little later £n his reign two of the most trusted of his 
viceroys, tmmely, the viceroy of Madura and the viceroy that held 
the government over the central block of temlory both rose in 
rebellion We cannot be sure which rebdlion was the first. The 
latter ruler went by the title Saluva Nayaka, a Brahman officer of 
great reputation, who had the fullest confidence of the V^rig. This 
rebellion however had to be dealt with only at the beginning of his 
successor’s reign, that is, in the reign of Achyuta. Therefor© it was 
probably the Utter of the two The rebellicm of the other viceroy 
Nagama Niyaka by name a distinguished man who bad seen service 
under Krishna’s father, and even perhaps imder old Sa}uva Nara* 
singa, a proved veteran, chafed under the Interference from head 
quarters and set up in rebellion, which apparently took Krishna by 
Burprise The young son of the selfsame viceroy who was at court, 
holding a responsible position, himself volimteered to lead an & 
peditlon to punish the viceroy and bring him back to reason* The 
young officer proved to be as good as his word and carried out loyal 
ly what be undertook to do and got round bis father to the extent 
of rnnifing him submit to the royal clemency The rebeUlon bv two 
trusted veterans and confidential offleem of the empire diowed that 
the danger to the empire Uy In the attitude of the great viceroys. 
The death of Krishna and the accession of Adiyuta to power were 
not attended by disturbances ordinarily attributable to a disputed 
succession* The only disturbance that w© bear of is the outcome of 
the machinations of the rebel viceroy who fled to the king of Tlru 
va^ (Travancore) for protection, and there was the threat of an 
invasion from there into the southern jart of the empire, Achyuta 
was able to march at the bead of his army bring the rebel to book, 
and put the Travancore ruler on a footing of subordination to the 
empire. That done, the empire seemed to b© at permanent peace 
Unfortunately however for the empire, Achyuta relaxed his per 
sonal hold on the administration, and let two of bis brothera-in law 
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who had ser\’'ed him well, to carry on the admimstration for him 
Tins was irritating to the viceroys While they were quite will- 
ing to put up wth the control from the sovereign for the time bemg, 
they natuially chafed under the exeicise of authority, as they knew 
it reall5% by ofiiceis of a position like their o\vn, apart from other 
personal considerations which might have entered mto the question 
That began tlie trouble which went on throughout the remaimng 
period of imperial history and ceased only with the downfall of the 
empire Tlie admmistiation of the broth ers-m-law, both of them 
bearing the name Timma or Tiiumala, and kno\vn, ^vlth their family 
prefix, Salakam Timmarazu, managed to make the administration 
exceedingly irritating to their brother viceroys, particularly those 
related to the roj^al family. A rival party sprang mto existence led 
by three bi others, the eldest of whom claimed to be a son-m-law of 
the last ruler directly or indirectly The death of Achynta was the 
signal for their takmg definite action The young pnnce, Achyuta’s 
son, who succeeded was overthro\vn, and a nephew by name Sada- 
siva was placed on the throne, the actual administration bemg 
carried on by the three brothers The brotheis led by Rama took 
efficient steps to keep the northern frontier safe and otherwise con- 
duct the admimstration efficiently 

THE DECLINE OF THE EMPIRE 

We have already noted a change that took place m the Bahmam 
kmgdom by its breakmg up mto five separate kmgdoms Among the 
southernmost of these five, Bijapur and Ahmadnagar, were m the 
immediate neighbourhood of Vqayanagar m the north-west The 
other Golkonda which also abutted on the territories of Vijayanagar, 
had on her eastern frontier the kmgdom of Kalmga, which still 
letamed a certam amount of power and had to be gradually over- 
come Therefore that thud State, Golkonda, as it was called, was not 
quite so actively hostile as the other two, m theu relations with the 
empue of Vijayanagar These States among themselves cherished 
ambitions of theu own, and these showed themselves m various 
degrees of activity accordmg to the cucumstances of the moment 
They often fought with each other for aggrandisement, and sought 
the assistance of the neighbourmg Hmdu ruler Ramaraja, who 
was now responsible for the pohcy of Vijayanagar, availed himself 
of the advantage that these offered, and supported the one party or 
the other accordmg to the exigencies of the moment It was gener- 
ally the rivalry between Bijapur and Ahmadnagar that formed the 
feature of this struggle In the course of the struggle the Muham- 
madan States gradually grew weaker and weaker, and the Hmdu 
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power grew the stronger, and after one of these waiB the Muham 
madan powers saw clearly that they were fighting among themselves 
only to the advantage of the Hindu power As the regent Rama 
had a dear vision of his superiority, he did not always show the 
consideration that he was accustomed to to the feelings of his 
neighbours thereby demonstrating dearly that he was getting to 
bo rather overconfident of his strength, and perhaps even neglected 
the precautions which prudence dictated Occasion was not want 
ing for the Muhammadan powers to come to an understanding and 
bring about a combination, and a combined Invasion of Vljayanagar 
territory was the result. The fateful battle that was fou^t, which 
historians were hitherto accustomed to call Talikota, happened to 
be fought on the outward march of the Vijayanagar armies from 
Vljayanagar towards Bljapur as offering the best mgrriiirig route 
They fought in a region one march from a place called Tfivarekere 
marked by the site of a village os a matter of fact two villages Rfik 
shasatangadL The capture of Ramaraja and his prompt decapttn 
tlon by the Nizam Shah of Ahmadnagar was the end of the battle, 
though the advantage was with the Hindus till this inddent hep* 
pened The usual disorganisation of the Hindu army followed, and 
the one of the three brothers who survived, Tlnimala, the middle 
one retreated hastily to Vljayanagar, and managed to carry oS 
thence a great deal of the wealth that was stored in Vljayanagar and 
retired for safety to the strong fortress of Penugonda farther south. 
The Muhammadan armies advanced into the dty of Vljayanagar In 
a rather leisurely fashion, and were in occupation for a period of 
she months searching and hunting up for treasure and plunder A 
good deal of damage certainly was done in the course of this acti 
vity, and the dty, though It was standing in its entirety two years 
afterwards, had become neglected and gradually fell Into ruin. It 
used to be regarded that this battle put an end to the empire Un 
doubtedly battle did vital damage to the empire but the empire 
was still intact and could go on for another century almost with a 
comparatively brilliant epoch of a generation before it got weakened 
and dismembered weakened by the constant invasions from the 
north dismembered by the dissatisfaction and rebellion of the 
viceroys within. That la the sad tale of the end of Vljayanagar, the 
actual ending of which is marked by the beginning of the Mahratta 
power in the South. 

Thd battle of Talikota was no doubt badly damaging In Its re- 
sults to the progress of the history of the empire of VHayanagar and 
could have proved easily destructive to the empire altogether It 
actually proved quite otherwise as even after the defeat of the 
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Hindu army, the Muliammadan ruleis did not feel that they could 
effectively pursue the enemy mto his letreat, but left him alone 
to lecouperate himself there It is easy to understand the reason 
for this The alliance among the Muhammadans held together so 
long as there was a stiong enemy to fight against, and when the 
enemy ceased to be active, natuially the jealousies had more play 
than any common aim, and therefore the pursuit of a steady 
pohcy became impossible The States that evmced any mterest in 
the affairs of Vijayanagar weie the thiee southern ones, Bijapur, 
Golkonda and Ahmadnagar Ahmadnagar really called for ven- 
geance, and she had it , and theie was no particular reason that 
she should mterest heiself any more m the affairs of Vijayanagar 
A Vijayanagar pohcy therefore became peculiarly a pohcy to be 
pursued by the rulers of Golkonda and Bijapur Both of them could 
be to some extent, friendly to, and may even have had a friendly 
corner m their hearts for, the late ruler The actual Golkonda 
contemporary of the battle as well as the ruler of Bijapur at the 
time were both persons who could feel a certam amount of personal 
gratitude to the last ruler and might even have pursued a friendly 
pohcy, had it not been for certam irntatmg acts on the part of the 
ruler of Vijayanagar As a matter of fact, the whole combmation 
seems to have been engmeered by the Nizam Shahi ruler for the 
time bemg, and he was satisfied with what had been achieved by 
the battle Hence the pohcy adopted by the Mussalman rulers of 
the south was one of compaiative mdifference once the enemy was 
dislodged from his strong position on the banks of the Tungabadra 
Tirumala was clearly allowed to recover himself from the effects 
of the staggermg blow In the course of the next five years, he 
had so far recovered that he gamed back sufficient prestige even to 
mterfere m the affairs of the Muhammadan states agam What 
was more, either Tirumala himself at the fag end of his reign or his 
immediate successor, was able to dispense with the phantom of a 
titular ruler m the person of Sada^iva We cease to hear of him 
after A D 1570 Tirumala was succeeded by his eldest hvmg son 
Sri-Ranga and we hear of Muhammadan activities m the northern 
frontier immediately on his accession He however managed to hold 
his own as agamst them even after havmg suffered a siege at Penu- 
gonda , and some of the holy places of the Hmdus were attacked 
and even occupied for some time by the Muhammadans, such as for 
instance the great Vaishnava holy place of Ahobilam With the 
growmg activities of the Muhammadans m the north, SrI-Ranga 
seems to have thought it better to reorganise the empire and put it 
on a footmg of greater efficiency So the three survivmg brothers, 

4 
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Sri Range, Rama and Venkata divided the spheres of authority 
among them, Sri Ranga being at Penugon^a, the actual ruler of the 
empire had for his sphere of activity the guarding of the most 
vulnerable frontier, namely, the northern frontier The next 
brother Rama was entrusted with the viceroyalty of Srirangapatam 
and the territory dependent thereon extending to the borders of 
Madura, and lastly Venkata, the next, but perhaps the most 
capable, made Chandragiri his headqiiarters and remained there 
with the charge of all the territory to the south. When Sn Ranga 
passed away, Rama had predeceased him having given cause to 
some of his powerful feudatories near the headquarters to attack 
him at Srirangapatam and take possession of the territory fmmedi 
ately dependent upon the viceroyalty This is the foundation of 
the new kingdom of Mysore, and Raja Odayar the responsible 
author of this movement, gradually extended his territory by con 
chiatlon and conquest among those in his Immediate neighborhood 
and built up a small state for hlmseli Rama Raja having fallen 
in this struggle, and his two sons having been too yo\mg for the 
responslbnity end remaining with their uncle et Chandragiri, 
Venkata was able to succeed to the whole empire again, and, during 
the next thirty years and more he was able to give to the empire 
a unity and gain back for it much of the prestige that it had before 
his time Ho may be regarded perhaps as the last great emperor 
of Vljayanagar and had a glorious reign. In the course of his reign, 
he gave recognition to what was in feet a rebellion by the ruler 
of Mysore by recognising Raja Ckiayar as the ruler of the territory 
that he had taken from Venkafe’s elder brother roxmd firlranga- 
patam. This was In the year AJ) 1812 and that Is the charter of 
foundation of the kingdom of Mysore, which continues to-day to be 
under a Hindu ruler Tnntotntoing the traditions of Vljayanagar 
That was the first dlamemberment of VlJajranagar and the example 
thiTff get was certainly not likely to be lost on the other viceroys and 
their successors, particularly as Mysore tried hard and with success 
to mntofflin the status that she had acquired. Dxiring the renainlng 
years of his reign hardly more than two or three Venkafe was able 
to the empire intact, €ind held his own succ es s f ully against 

the attacks f ro m the north. But hla difficulties were the attitude 
of the great viceroys in the south and attack from his Muhamma- 
dan neighbours of Bljapur and GoBconda In the north. Ho had to 
suffer a siege In Penugonda Itself In AJl 1612 by the Muhammadan 
armies Investing the capital and besieging him there. Ho succeeded 
in beating them back with the assistance of the loyal viceroys of 
whom two stand out pr o m inently the viceroy of Chennapatna in 
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Mysore, and the viceioy of Tanjore Both of these sent active 
assistance and it is that that turned the scale The attitude of the 
viceroys of Gingee and Madura was doubtful, and this attitude of 
suspicion wanted only the occasion which came with Venkata’s 
death m A D 1614 He did not leave behmd him a son of his own, 
but had to will the succession away as it were, to a nephew — son 
of his elder bi other Rama — who stayed with him and even enjoyed 
the title of ‘ Chikkaraya ’ Yuvaraja at the court One of the 
premier nobles of the court, Gobburi Jagga Raya, who happened to 
be a brother-m-law of the kmg, became so badly dissatisfied with 
this arrangement, because of a putative son to his sister who was 
one of the queens, that he felt justified m the assassmation of the 
unfortunate successor and the whole of his family That set the 
whole empue ablaze It was a loyal officer at court, Yachama- 
nayaka by name, who took it upon himself to resist He managed 
to smuggle one of the little boys of the five children of the late ruler 
just before the massacre of the royal family, and with him m his 
camp he could set up as a loyalist to purpose He fought and even 
won a victory against Jagga Raya and his army, and found the most 
valuable support m the viceroy of Tanjore who was one of the most 
powerful at the time A war was the result m which aU the other 
viceroys, except Mysore, and even a contmgent from the Portu- 
guese took the side of the rebel ; but the battle fought near 
Trichmopoly, went agamst them This gave a blow more terrible 
than Tahkota. The rebel viceroys stood aloof, and could never be 
brought under the empire agam Standmg aside, Mysore pursued 
its own policy, and the effort that was made by the last ruler of 
Vijayanagar to reumte the empire proved futile He had to be a 
fugitive and find asylum here, there and everywhere till at last 
we hear no more of him This last ruler it was that gave the charter 
for the foimdation of Fort St George, renewmg the one granted 
just a decade before by his predecessors, to the British East India 
Company This was the last Vijayanagar Emperor, 6ri-Ranga HI, 
the last ruler of the dynasty 

Sri-Ranga came to the throne fully reahsmg that the unity of 
the empire was absolutely essential to its existence. He made an 
effort to brmg that about by all means m his power He was even 
driven to such desperation that he appealed to Shah Jahan, the 
Mughal emperor, promismg to turn Mushra if that were called for, 
provided the Great Mughal assisted him to gam back his own 
That was almost about the end of Shah Jahan’s reign The appeal 
did not receive the response that it might have But what mdeed 
was the active cause of the dismemberment of the empire was the 
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advance of the arma of Bljapur and Golkonda under a treaty dic- 
tated by Shah Jahan. These two states came to an early agreement 
between themselves to make as much of a conquest of the territcoy 
of the VJjayanagar empire as they could manage to, Bljapur taking 
all the territory above the Ghats, Golkonda all below Their 
repeated aggressions wore o5 the resources of the eirqalre The last 
successful effort of 6rf Ranga to recover the prestige and even the 
possessions of the empire was made against the Bljapur forces 
under Shahji, the Matotta In the passes leading up from GuHl 
yattam not far from Vellore and the siege that he had to stand 
within the walls of the fortress was the result of a turning 
movement by another Bljapur army making a detour and advancing 
by way of the Changama Pass. He was however ultimately 
defeated. Bljapur already tn possession of the Vijayanagar terri- 
tories In the East Mysore under the administrative control of Shahjj, 
marched down and managed to take possession of the viceroyalty 
of Gingec. It is In this desperate position that Sri Ranga app^ed 
to Mysore and the Mysore Prince Chikadeva Raja beat back the 
combined array of the discontented viceroys assisted by even a 
contingent from Bljapur at a battle near Erode But the attitude 
of the southern viceroys of the empire became more hostile in 
consequence and ^ Ranga had to go for protection to Ikkeri and 
this time it was that the ruler of Mysore inflicted a defeat upon the 
alltfts That was the last straw Sri Ranga passed into obscurity 
A document on silver plates as yet perhaps of not certain authentl 
city has it that an appeal from feri-Ranga s queen to Shivaji later 
on obtained a grant for the maintenance of the royal family of the 
last Vijayanagar ruler That was how the end of the empire came, 
and from sul»equcnt Mughal conquests there stood out Mysore the 
Hindu state and after the fall of Bljapur the Mahratta states of 
Gingee and Tanjorc, os the remnants of the glorious Empire. 

It will thus be seen that Vijayanagar came Into existence under 
the stress of circumstances, which united the resources of all South 
tndl** in a common cause agamst the advance of the Muslim 
authority in the south- This great effort was successful and South 
Tt^,Ho remained Hindu India for very near three centuries as a 
consequence of that effort. On several occasions influences were 
internally at work, and a dismemberment of the empire seraed 
almost Vijayanagar managed to get clear of all these and 

succeeded in meintiiing herself till the disloyalty of the great 
viceroys made it impossible for her to maintain her position, and 
the empire passed out of existent having bad a history of at least 
three dear centuries of nobly active existence 
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In the first haK of the fourteenth centuiy South India witnessed an 
epoch-making event It was the foundation of the last great empire 
of the Hmdus of the South — the Empire of Vijayanagara As its 
name signifies it was an empire that became victorious after a re- 
lentless struggle against superior foices Fomided at a time when 
everythmg that a Hmdu loved and venerated was on the verge of 
total annihilation, the empire came mto existence over the ashes of 
the southern kmgdoms, and repiesented the Hmdu cause, fought 
for it, and for over three centuries held sway m the South 

The foundation of the empue came as a blessmg Every Hmdu 
state from the Yadavas m the north-west to the Pandyas m the 
extreme south had fallen a prey to the mvader’s gieed for gold 
Fust came the turn of the Yadavas of Devagui It was a mere acci- 
dent that opened the flood-gates of mvasion ‘Ala-ud-din Khilji to 
avoid the mtrigues at Delhi came to the South and was informed of 
the fabulous wealth of the Devagui ruler Havmg a spuit of ad- 
ventiue and forced by necessity to amass wealth to put his secret 
plans mto action, ‘Ala-ud-dm captxued Ehchpiu, and later on, 
Devagui whose Raja, Ramacandra was forced to give an enormous 
sum of money and jewels as tribute This was the first blow 'to 
Hmdu isolation of the South The unimagmable wealth of the 
State, the utter want of unity among the various Hmdu States of 
the South and, to crown aU, the inherent weaknesses of the Hmdu 
armies convmced ‘Ala-ud-din and his successors who followed m 
his footsteps, of the advantage of mvadmg the South 

The above events happened m A D 1294 and nearly a decade 
and a half later, ‘Ala-ud-din sent his favoxuite Malik ICafur to tap 
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once again the riche* of the Hindu kingdom*. RSmacandra was 
prisoner and sent away to Delhi, but was later on released. 
Hi* kingdom was laid waste , hi* capital was captured , his treasury 
was emptied and he was forced to pay an annual tribute. In 1309 
AS) Malik Kfifur again invaded the South. This time it was the 
turn of the next kingdom on the onward march of the triumphant 
hordes of Islam towards the extrema South The Klkahyas of 
Warangal were as rich as the iradavas, and the fact that these 
Hindu states were rich was enough to induce the armies of Tslnm 
to move Pratdpa Hudra the Kdkahya prince, after a heroic resist 
ance submitted and paid his tribute to prevent his kingdom from 
annexation, and to retain hla religion from molestation. 

In 1311 AX) once again Millk Kfifur marcbed to the South- 
Thia time it was the third powerful kingdom of the South — the 
Hoysala Empire of Ballfija EIL Restrtanc© to the forces which were 
actuated at once by a fanatic zeal and an imbridled passion for gold 
was out of the question. Moreover the armies of the invader ware 
much superior to the Hindu ruler s emasculated hordes. 
Ballaja m surrendered prudeotly gave away a great portion of his 
wealth, sent his son as hostage for good behaviour and ackno'niedged 
the Sultan of Delhi as his overlord Thus fell the third great 
empire of the South. 

MnHic KfifOr never halted when greater glory and more wealth 
was prn mi<t gd In the g rtT f»mB south were rida texQples and weak 
tlimi gli wealthy kings — the Pandyo^ waged an internecine 

struggle for the throne. Grasping this opportunity Mfillk Kafur 
bold nnd unscrupulous adventurer that he was, led the army into 
the Pa^ya kingdom, plundered the temjJea, ravaged the territories, 
massacred the infidels and captured Madura, the Pfipdyon capital 
Thus fell another South Indian, kingdom. Malik Kfifur returned to 
Delhi with 312 elephants laden with the spoils, 12 000 horses, 90 000 
rruzns of gold, and many boxes of pearls and precious stones. 

The fall of those Hindu states marked by unprovoked and un 
justified massacre of the hmocent Hindus, the plunder of their 
temples, the imprisonment of their kings, the extortion of th^ 
wealth, one after the other, opened their eyes to find a solutltm fOT 
ending this intolerable pli^t But there was no power worth the 
name that could stand up and fl^t the Hindu cause Nor was the 
trouble over the worst was yet in store for them. 

Muhammad bin Tughlak, a name at which friend and foe aU^ 
trembled, came to the throne. As Ulugh Khan before his succcs- 
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Sion, he had in 1323 A D won his spurs at Warangal by capturing 
the fort, unpiisomng the Raja, Pratap Rudra and exacting a heavy 
tribute. This virtually tolled the knell of the Kakatiya hegemony 

In 1327 A D , the rebellion of a relative of the Sultan, by name 
Baha-ud-din paved the way to the complete subjugation of the 
South The hitherto unknown and small prmcipahty of Kampih 
suddenly came mto the hmehght. Actuated by an admirable spirit 
of protectmg those m distress, the kmg of Kampih gave his sanctu- 
ary m his hiU-kmgdom to the desperate Baha-ud-din In welcoming 
Baha-ud-din, Kampda mvited disaster Muhammad bm Tughlak 
sent his generals who took Kampih fort by storm, and m the skir- 
mishes the kmg, Kampila was killed and eleven of his sons were 
captured, converted to Islam and sent to the capital. 

The rebel, however, escaped to Ballala III who had no scruples 
for the laws of hospitahty when his own fate was hangmg in the 
balance He gave up the rebel to his fate and saved his empire from 
extmction 

With the destruction of the Kampih state, the last nail m the 
cojSin of South Indian states was driven, and Hmdu mdependence 
became a thmg of the past Ballala HI was the only kmg worth the 
name who survived and from the moment he handed over the rebel 
to the army of the Tughlak or even before, he made himself active 
m finding out an auspicious hour for blottmg out the strugglmg 
Muslim garrisons left scattered m the land by the mvaders He 
moved from place to place First it was Dorasamudra, then Tonnur, 
accordmg to tradition, then Arunasamudra or Unnamale or 
Unnamalepattaua, the modem Tiruvannamalai, and so on Finally 
a tune came when he marched from Tiruvannamalai with 
a big army and fought a battle at Kannanur, near Srirangam. 
Had he understood the true nature of Muslim mihtary warfare, he 
would have won a great battle and carved for hunself a great name 
m South Indian annals The Muhammadans fearmg the total ex- 
tmction begged for an armistice and when it was observed shame- 
lessly violated it and fell on the Hmdu army The usual massacre 
followed, the old kmg captured, and when all his wealth was ex- 
torted from him, he was inhumanly put to death 

The death of Ballala HI removed the last prop of Hmdu mde- 
pendence There was not a state worth the name that commanded 
an efficient army and an influential leader One after the other the 
Hindu states had fallen under the scmntar of the Khilji and the 
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Tughlak. Empires whlcli were conaidered powerful had passed 
away, amidst scenes of devastation and massacre There seemed to 
be no power to stem the tide of fanaticism and greed for gold. When 
such was the state in the South, there came into existence a >tmnn 
kingdom out of the smouldering ashes of the kingdoms of the Smith, 

Whatever be the exact relaUonshlp between the founders of the 
Einplre and the Hoysalas or the Kakallyas or even the KamplU 
state as some claim recently, there can be little doubt that the 
empire came Into existence due to the political upheavals of the 
ti me . There never was a kingdom which could wield an Influence 
to weld the conflicting elements in the South. There never was 
an efficient army to withstand the blows of the zealous invaders. 
There never was a king to organize a steady and pcrtlnadoui resist- 
ance to the unconquered army of Islam. It \vas, therefore, neces- 
sary to organize a strong unitary govemmant, p\rt forth determined 
opposition and thus check the further aggressions of the Muham- 
madans. If that were done, then Hindu cultux© wmdd be saved. 

It was therefore the Intentlcm of the founders to put a strong 
and Impenetrable barrier In a suitable place, organize the people 
and then check further Inroads of the Muhammadans Ibe founda 
tion of the empire was not without certain prindplea which the 
founders and their successors had In view It must be remembered 
that tb© Invaders In their early career bad no ideas of territorial 
conquests but were impelled by a love of gold of the southern king 
doms and the fanatic zeal to spread Idam. They had found that 
the plunder and defilement of the ridi temples of the South would 
achieve their double object. Hence their stay in the south Is dgna 
Bred by the looting of many temples. To the Hindus of the South it 
meant religious annihilation. The invaders had not hesitated to 

those who resisted and to convert those who submitted to their 
fate In brief it was religion that was to be first protected and for 
that a strong centralized govemmont was necessary The founda- 
tion of the empire provided this long felt necessity Ihe underlying 
idea in protecting religion was not only to protect EDndulsm as 
but also to protect all the indigenous sects and guarantee 
life among themselves. Therefore, we can clearly demarcate two 
broad principles which actuated the founder* to foimd an empir*— 
freedom of religious worship free from persecution and molests on 
RTYfi freedom from political subjection. It was to assure these 
principles that the empire was founded. It was this empire o 
on these principles that symbolized all that was best In Sou 
culture. 
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How then can we say that the empire was the ciilmmatmg pomt 
m South Indian History ’ As pomted out formerly, m several 
respects, the empire of Vijayanagara reaches the high-water mark 
m the cultural history of the South In the pohtical, rehgious, 
social, geographical, architectural and hterary spheres it marks the 
chmax of South Indian history That is why, perhaps, it is said 
with pride and justification that the empire is the last and the great- 
est Hmdu empire of the South 

To defend Hmdu culture a sound pohtical organization was 
necessary In South India there was no empue which rightly de- 
served to be the pohtical representative of the Hmdus at a time 
when all the states worth the name to champion their cause had 
been put out of existence Withm three or four decades of its founda- 
tion the kmgs of Vijayanagara became the sole and unchallenged 
masters of a vast portion of the south, from Goa m the west to the 
mouth of the Kr§na and a httle beyond it, m the east This extensive 
empire had to be organized m such an efficient way as to make it 
proof agamst collapse m times of danger In this the emperors 
were eminently successful While they carried on the struggles 
with the enemies of Hmduism m the north the provmces supphed 
them with a perenmal source of revenues to contmue their wars 
Several tunes m its early days the emperors failed but m the reign 
of the mahdrd^ddhirdja Krsnadeva Raya and even later on till its 
fall m AD 1565, Vijayanagara played the part of an arbiter of 
South Indian pohtics Never was such a conspicuous and import- 
ant position occupied by any South Indian dynasty 

The empue was founded for the protection of Dharma, at least, 
such IS the boast of the fotmders In the whole range of South 
Indian history an instance of an empue founded with the purpose 
of givmg protection to a rehgion irrespective of different sects, has 
yet to be discovered It is this aspect of the foundation that makes 
the history of the empue of Vijayanagara so umque Evil havmg 
greatly encompassed the earth, so states the Heddase grant of 
Marapa, a brother of Hanhara I, the founder of the empue, and 
Dharma havmg found “ that he was unable to move about,” God was 
pleased and “ caused kmg Sangama to be bom m a great royal Ime 
for the help of Dharma ” (M A R , 1929, p 166) It is therefore the 
protection of Dharma, not Hmdu Dharma as such, but Dharma m 
general, which had been threatened by an ahen enemy Rehgion 
did not mean, accordmg to the ideas held by the founders and theu 
successors, Saivism alone or Vaisnavism alone, but it embraced all 
the systems of rehgious thought It is this broadminded pohcy of 
5 
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foJerationwWcIi Is to b« admired In the history of the empire. Such 

a policy was not so successfully followed by any other dynasty be- 
fore Vijayanagara It must, however, be admitted that the times 
were such that the Vljayanagara rulers could not but follow such 

a policy This Is Indeed the truth but one must admit that Hinduism 

never demanded from Its devotees that those who disbelieved Its 
doctrines deserved death. Religious persecution on a vast scale 
and wars In the name of a particular sect are less frequent, and In 
fact almost nil, during the Vljayanagara regime than in former 
days. Such a policy of toleration was laid down In a statesmanlike 
manner by one of the earliest kings of the empire. TfTien dispute 
arose between the Val;ajavas and the Jalnas, Bukka I according to 
some records of 1368 AXI (E C., II, SB 136) declared that ‘ there 
was no difference between the Valjpava dariana (or faith) and the 
Jalna dariana If loss or advancement should be caused to 

the Jalna dariana through the bhaktas (Valjpavas), the Valfijavas 
win kindly deem It as loss or advancement caused to their (own 
dorfano) The finval^pavas will to this effect kindly set up a 
i&tana in all the hasfts of the kingdom. For as long as the sim and 
moon endure the Val?pava creed will continue to protect the Jalna 
dorfona." It is very difficult to 6nd in the various records of South 
Indian dynasties that ruled the land, an Incident that can parallel 
this. The policy of mutual trust and toleration so admirably ex 
pounded by Bukka I in the early and precarious stages of the exist- 
ence of the empire characterize the religious policy of the rulers who 
followed him. This aspect of life In Vijayanagara was the admira- 
tion of various foreign travellers who visrted the empire from its 
rise to its fait nod even later on. One of them, by name Barbosa, 
states, ' The king allows, such freedom that every man may come 
and go and live according to his own creed without suffering any 
annoyance and without inquiry whether he is a Chnatian, Jew 
Moor or Heathen, Great equity and Justice is oteerved by all Re- 
ligious controversies and bigotry oi the 13th and 13th centuries were 
totally absent from the 14th century onwards, thus assuring to the 
people a calm nnd prosperous existence under the aegis of the 
empire. 

It is another boast of the founders of the empire and their sue- 
cessom that they wore the custodians of the andent customs of the 
land— ptlrcndo paddaft or maryOde It is this sense of responsibiU^ 
that endeared them to the people So scrupulously and zealously 
did they respect the estahllsbed principles of the land that it ^ve 
their administration a conservative bias. The founders new CM 
berately changed the existing structure of government In the vm- 
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ages If at all the democratic spirit and the local autonomy of the 
village government was lost, the charge can never be laid at the 
doors of the foundeis and their successors , but rather it is due to 
circumstances absolutely unconnected with the pohcy of the em- 
perors The renewal of old grants, the mention of the old names 
of towns and districts together with the new ones given under the 
Vijayanagara regime, the retention of the old territorial divisions 
of the land, die hberty the rulers gave for the circulation of old 
currency — all these facts illustrate the care with which the emperors 
managed the empire without mjurmg the feehngs of their subjects 
and the respect which they showed to the dynasties of old. 

The masterly pohcy of non-mtervention followed m rehgious 
affairs by the emperors was, with equal force, apphed to social 
matters In matteis spiritual the pohcy was the protection of 
Dharma understood m its widest sense , m matters social, it was 
the protection of the vaiious varndsrama dharmas — sdkala varTids- 
rama dharmagalanii pratipalisuvadu — i e , the peaceful observation 
of the rules of conduct as enjoined by the castes to which one be- 
longed If at aU there was any intervention m social matters on 
the part of the state, it was because the rulers found that mterven- 
tion was necessary to guarantee peaceful life Often state-enforce- 
ment of certam local legislation was sought for. In 1425 A D the 
Brahmans of the Padaivl^u Rdjya (the present South and North 
Arcot Districts), belongmg to the Karnataka, Tamil, Telugu and 
Lata (Gujarat) sections, met together m the presence of the god 
Gopmatha of Arkapuskarani, drew up a document statmg that those 
Brahmans who conclude a marriage except by kanydddna, should be 
hable to punishment by the kmg and be excommumcated (SII , I, 
No 56) Only m such serious matters was mterference sought 
from the kmg The record reveals, moreover, the extent of harm 
done by the dowry system, and the seriousness with which the 
people regarded it and their attempts to check it under the bene- 
volent rule of the emperors 

A pohcy of impartiahty was followed by the emperors in their 
encouragement of hterature and hterary activity Patronage was 
extended to all languages — Samskrta, Telugu, Tamil and Kannada 
Under their fostermg care, some of the finest works of hterature 
were produced The sixteenth century especially, when Krsnadeva 
Raya the Great was the emperor, Vijayanagara was the venue of 
great hterary figures This reign “ marks the dawn of a new era 
m the hterary history of South India Himself a scholar, a musician, 
and a poet, he loved to gather around him poets, philosophers, and 
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religious teachers 'whotn ho honoured with munificent gifts of 
and money " (V Ramanayyo, Studies in the History of the Third 
Dyruuty of Vijayartoffom, p 420) The emperors of the last dynasty, 
notwithstanding the fall in their fortune, never hesitated to extend* 
their patronage to the poets and rellgioua teachers of the time 
Even the petty chiefs of the emperors took some pride in being 
patrons to the literary figtires living in their Rdfyas There were 
also authors among the emperors and their relatives. Gangadevi's 
Madhura Vyayam is a fine example of literary composition in Sams- 
fcrta and Is of immense historical value Works on music, danemg 
drama gr ammar logic, philosophy etc., found well -deserved praise 
and encouragement from the kings and their ministers. 

In their commercial relations within their empire and outside 
there is hardly a state in the history of South India that carried so 
extensive a trade From Portugal In the west to China in the cast 
the empire of Vijayanagara, for more than three centuries carried 
on a busy commercial intercourse Calicut was an Important port on 
the west coast but the empire according to the testimony of the 
reliable Abdur Razzfici, had three himdred ports each of which 
was equal to Calicut * Articles of trade were of a diverse nature, 
trade having been carried on in rubles, pearls and all kinds of Jewels, 
horses, elei^mnts sUks and all kinds of cotton cloths, spices, drugs, 
iron, silver, and many other articles. In this connection the political 
mn-rim.^ foHowed hy emperor Kywadftva Raya may be found inter 
esting. A king so states the Amuktamklyada (Canto IV v 245) 

‘ should improve the harboiua of his country and bo encourage Its 
commerce that horses, elephants, precious stones, sandalwood, pearls 
pTu^ other artlxiles are freely imported into his country He should 
arrange that the foreign sailots who land in hia country on account 
of storms, jUn iy; and exhaustion arc looked after in a manner suit- 
able to their nationalities. He should set his own favourites to look 
after the gardens, herds of cattle and mines of the state. In an 
other verse (v 258) it is stated " Make the merchants of distant 
foreign countries who import elephants and good horses attadiod 
to yourself by providing them with villages and decent dwellingi in 
the edty by affording them daily audience, presents and allowinB 
decent profits. Then those articles will never go to your enemies. 

It was tbu benevolent policy of the rulers that attracted the Arab 
cTifl Portuguese merchanta to the empire. And therefore the words 
of Barbosa have in them some truth when he says, There is ^ 
Infinite trade in this dty and strict justice and truth are observed 
towards aH by the governors of the country ^ (Stanley^* transla- 
tion. n 861 
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In the early years of its existence the founders and their suc- 
cessors had to concentrate chiefly on the pohtical defence of the 
infant state, so that they could not pay great attention to the develop- 
ment of art and architecture The early style was essentially an 
imitation of the Karnataka style of the Kadamba period Temples 
such as the Ganagitti temple at Hampi and the so-colled Jama hastis 
savour of the Kadamba style with their horizontal stages of the 
vimdnas With the accession of emperor Krsnadeva Raya we have 
a glorious period m Vijayanagara art and architecture It was m 
his period that the well-known Hazara Rama Temple was built 
“Although comparatively a small buildmg, it is one of the most 
perfect specimens of Hmdu temple architecture of the Vijayanagara 
period m existence ” (Longhurst, Hampt Ruins, p 69) . Amidst the 
rums of this old capital of the Hmdu empire there is perhaps no 
other buildmg, so ornate m its workmanship and so beautiful m its 
carvmgs as to provide a very absorbmgly mterestmg example 
of Vijayanagara style of architecture to a student of its art and 
history The Vittalasvami temple is also a good specimen of Vijaya- 
nagara architecture “ In spite of the fact that the roof over the 
magnificent hall,” says Longhurst referrmg to the rumed shrme, 
“ was never completed and that many of its beautiful pillars have 
been grievously damaged by the destroyers of the city, it is stfll the 
finest buildmg of its kmd m Southern India, and to quote Fergus- 
son — ‘ shows the extreme limit m flond magnificence to which the 
style advanced ’ ” (Ihid , p 126-7) These instances are enough to 
convmce one that the empire of Vijayanagara showed its greatness 
m South Indian art and architecture as well 

Nor was the empire less m extent and resources than the others 
that preceded it In the South, not to refer to the history of the 
northern dynasties, history consisted of the attempts of the various 
dynasties to found an empire and their struggles to mamtam and 
extend it No Ime of rulers succeeded so well as the emperors of 
Vijayanagara Their empire was the most extensive and their re- 
sources mcredibly limitless The dynasties that existed at the time 
submitted to their rule after no great resistance Foreign travellers 
speak with admiration and wonder of the resources which the 
emperors commanded m times of war and the revenues they had m 
times of peace “ This country is so well populated that it is impos- 
sible m a reasonable space to convey an idea of it,” so states ‘ Abdur 
Razzaq (EUiot, IV, p 109) “ In the kmg’s treasury,” contmues the 

Persian ambassador, “ there are chambers, with excavations m them, 
filled with molten gold, forming one mass ” Paes and Numz, two 
other chromcles also refer to the revenues of the emperors derived 
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from the provinces. It is unnecessary for us to refer to other autho- 
rities, hut suffice it to say, that the history of South India can hardly 
present an example of an empire that can equal the empire of 
Vljayanagain in its extent and resources. 

In the rapid survey of the history of Vijayanagara in its cultural 
aspect we brought home the point that it stood as the bulwark of 
Hinduism for more than two and a half centuries. In the protection 
it afforded to Hindu culture, the encouragement it gave to art and 
literature, the fostering care with which it looked after the pros- 
perity of Its subjects many times harassed, often beaten though 
always holding their own against the Muhammadans, Vijayanagara 
affords a noble example of a great empire. Its policy of religious 
toleration and non intervention m social affairs deserve the greatest 
praise. Being an empire founded chiefly for the protection of 
DharmOf it proved to be the asylum of the much harassed Hindus 
who looked upon its rulers as the true representatives of all that 
was noble in Hindu culture So perfectly did the empire represent 
the ancient glory of Hinduism, that we can with ample justification 
say that it stands out as a synthesis of Hindu culture. 
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In no countiy is religion so closely interwoven with the life of the 
people as in India AH their habits, usages or laws connected with 
their daily life, their food, dress, houses, social or pohtical life are 
greatly influenced by rehgion The rise of the Viiayanagara king- 
dom m the fourteenth century was mainly due to the universal de- 
sire felt aU over South India among aU classes of Hmdus to protect 
their Dhanna agamst the inroads of enemies The only method of 
protectmg then* Svadharma was beheved to be the establishment 
of Svar&'jya which would be sufficiently strong to mamtam itself 
against the disruptive influences m South India and subdue the 
enemies of Hmduism and nourish the rehgious, social educational 
and economic institutions m the country We find later fliat similar 
ideas of Svadharma and Svarajya influenced the actions of Sivaji 
and his followers and led to the rise of the Maratha kmgdom 
^ivaji IS beheved to have taken Ramaraya, the Vijayanagara king 
who was slam m the battle of Tahkota (or Rakkasa Tangadi) in 
1565 as his ideal and worked hard at the establishment of a Hmdu 
kmgdom 

India south of the Vmdhyas first experienced the horrors of a 
foreign conquest m 1294 when AHauddm Khilji, nephew of the 
Sultan of Delhi mvaded the Hmdu kmgdom of Devagiri and ex- 
acted a heavy tribute from its Yadava kmg Ramadeva The Mus- 
sahnan attacks on the Dekhan and south of India foUowed m rapid 
succession His general Malik Kafur, subdued the Yadavas and 
the Hoysala Ballala kmgs of Dorasamudra, and over-ran the whole 
of the Coromandel Coast, and Muhammadan garrisons were set up 
at Madura, the ancient Pandyan capital The Kakatij^ kmg of 
Warangal named Pratapa Rudra, was defeated and made to pay tri- 
bute Durmg the reign of Muhammad bm Toglakh (1321-1351) 
the Mussalman conquest of the South was more complete Devagin 
and Warangal became parts of the Delhi empire Dorasamudra fell 
m about 1327-8 and was sacked The Raja of Kampih near Ane- 
gondi was subdued, and his sons were taken prisoners and con- 
verted to Islam Thus the whole of India south of the Vmdhyas 
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including MaJabfir fell Into the hands of the Mussahnans about 1336 
AX) and Muhammadan garrisons -were set up in important places 
like Madura. Many cities had been pillaged during the conquest 
and the temples including the femous Ranganatha temple at Sri 
rangam were attacked It seemed as if the horrors of the foreign 
occupation in the North would repeat themselves in the South and 
the religion, honour and property of the Inhabitants south of the 
Vlndhyas were in great danger Ihe rule of the old dynasties, the 
Kakatlyas, the Hoyialas and the Pfipdyas still nominally continued 
in some places but It was merely a shadow of what It was before. 

It was at this time, ie In about 1336 that a new kingdom came 
into the scene as the saviour of Hinduism. Attempts had been 
made before by the old powers In the South to imlte and oppose 
the Mussahnans, but intemecino wars broke out every now and 
then, and they had found themselves powerless before the Invaders. 
The only way to effectively protect the country against the foreign 
aggression seemed to lie in the establishment of a strong central 
kingdom in the South corresponding to the Delhi kingdom In the 
North This great task was achieved, to some extent, by the found 
ing of the Vljayanagara kingdom by Harihara I and his brothers in 
about 1336 He and his successors ruled all the t enlt ory south of 
the Timgahhadra river for nearly 300 years and saved the Hindu 
Dhanna in all the area from ruin. 

It is only natxiral in the circumstances that the new kingdom 
of Vljayanagara should have Svadharma or Arya Dhamia, the rell 
gion and culture of the Hindus as Ha supreme goal Ihls also ex 
plains the easy conquest of a large country from Bfidaml (In Blja- 
pur District) to Nellore In the east, and the whole of the Malsur 
State nnij Malabar and a considerable portion of the southern 
peninsula by Harlhara I and bis brothers and generals within 10 
years after the foundation of the kingdom. This conquest is testi 
fled to by various stone inscriptions of Hariyappa Vodeyer 
(Harihara I) one at Bfidfimi dated S 1261 one in Malur Taluka, 
Kolar District of S 1268 another In Nellore District referring to the 
rule of Blampa I younger brother of Harihara I, another at 
Aralkere Taluka, Hassan district of S 1265 which gives imperial 
titles to Harihara I another in Urthahajj! Taluka, Shimoga Dis 
trict dated S 1269 another in Bangalore Taluka referring to the 
rule of Harihara I and Bukka I dated 6X268 It is stated in the 
South Canara Manual (VoL I, p 55) that by AX5 1338 that Ba^ 
rasu Vodeyars of the west coast had been forced to acknowledge 
the suzerainty of Vljayanagara and that a fort had been built at 
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Barakuiu by Harihaia I (See the Government of India Archaeo- 
logical Report for 1907-08, p 236) . 

The mscriptions and literary evidence which testify to the 
growth of the Vijayanagara empire also contam clear proofs of the 
natme of the conquests which were aimed at freemg the coimtry 
fiom the rule of the Turushkas, and protectmg or restormg the an- 
cient temples demohshed by them and makmg giants for the gods 
and priests and the Matts Thus the Badami inscription of S 1261 
speaks of the gift of Badami to the two thousand (Brahmans) by 
the governor Chameyanayaka under the orders of Harihara I A 
set of copper-plates at Katavalli, Sorab Taluk, Shimoga District, 
dated 1347 AD (Epigraphia Camatica Vol VIII Sorab 375) des- 
cribe the rule of Marappa Vodeyar, yoimger brother of Harihara I, 
and the grant of an agrahdra made under his orders by his house 
mmister Madhavamantrm Here we are told that m the Kali age, 
evil havmg greatly mcreased, Dharma seemg that it was impossible 
for it to move about went to the Creator and said, “ With only one 
leg left how can I travel about in the ti’oubles of the Kah age ^ ” 
Hearmg this the father (Creator) made m the great royal hne of 
which Sailanka (‘^) was the lord, a kmg named Sangama From the 
kmg Sangama’s wife Kamambika were bom Harihara ”, etc This 
shows that m the reign of Harihara I the idea that the new dynasty 
arose for the protection of Hmdu Dharma was clearly understood 
by all Marappa is stated m the record to have been ruhng at 
Chandragupti (Chandragutti) , and that m a successful expedition 
agamst the ICadamba kmg he paid a visit to the sacred place called 
Gokama, and while there he bathed m the water of the ocean at 
the tune of the parva, pourmg a hbation to the manes and made 
gifts to Brahmans of lands, cows and gold m quantities And there 
he also bathed Mahabala with cool water, musk, camphor, sandal 
and saffron freely and offered golden flowers We can see from this 
that the Vqayanagara kmgs and prmces were highly pious and de- 
voted to the performance of Dharma as laid down m the Sastras 
Another record belongmg to the above mmister Madhavamantrm, 
the Kuchera copper-plate grant of 1391 pubhshed m J B Br AS 
IV pp 115-116 tells us that by the order of the kmg Harihara II 
Madhavamantrm governed Jayantipura (Banavase) and subdued 
Goa and banished all the numerous Turushkas infestmg that coun- 
try and set up agam Saptakotisvara, and the other ancient deities 
that had been rooted up and thrown away by them Next we have 
the stone inscription at Srmgeri dated 1346 A D which records a 
grant of land made for the benefit of the Guru Bharatitirtha made 
and his disciples at Srmgeri by Harihara I and all his brothers, Ahya 
6 
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BaUappa-dfljjj^fiyaica, Kum5ra Sovaipj O^eysr and others. Hils 
grant Is said to have been made ^ Harihara I who bad con 
quered the earth from the eastern to the western ocean, In order to 
celebrate the festival of his victory This is another proof of the 
soltdttide shown by the VIlayanagara kings for tha muint^nar^f v* of 
Dbanna by liberally endowing the Mapp at Sringerl whose gurus 
VIdyStirtba (who is described in the record as having a form of 
celestial glory whose friendship gained is never lost) nnH Bhirati 
tlrtha were learned ascetics and teachers. Among other princes or 
generals who helped the cause of Hindu rule under Yljaya- 
nagara empire may be mentioned Channappe son of MaHappa 
Vodeyar, younger brother of Harihara IT who drove the TunisWcat 
from the Adaviinl-durga (Adonl) and kingdom (In Bellary District) 
(Epigraphla CamatJea XU Kimjgal Taloka, 43 of 6 1302) and the 
general Gun^a Into the flames of whose valour the Yavanas, TurusJi* 
kas and Andhras fell like moths according to an inscription at BSGr 
ISassan District (Epigraphia CamaUca V BSur, 3 of 1397) In 
the south of the peninsula we learn from the Kamparflyaduuitra of 
GangSdevi that Kampala son of Bukka I, marched against the 
Tuijdhn country (Tondamapdala) and after defeating ChamparSya 
and reducing KSfichT, he proceeded against the king of the Tunah- 
kas who had his headquarters at Madura A goddess appeared 
before the prince Kampana and, after describing to him the conse- 
quences of the Miissahnan invasions of the south and the sad pli^t 
of the southern country and Its tenples exhorted him to exthpate 
the invaders and restore the country to its andent glory and pre- 
sented him with a aword Kampana then proceeded against Madura 
and in a battle killed the Sxiltan niHng in the place. He then made 
grants to several temples 

The above instances prove that the Vljayanagaia kings had as 
their chief aim the protection of the Hindu Dhcrmc Wc have now 
to study the different sects or faiths that comprised the Hindu reli- 
gion at the time the Vllayanagara kingdom arose, and the treatment 
accorded to each by the successive sovereigns of Vilayanagara. 
Traditionally there were four Samayos or sects In the coxmtry, vis., 
MahSAvara (Saiva) Bauddha Vaishnava and Arhata (Jalna) and 
we find kings and queens and generals taking the title of Chatus 
•ameya eomuddharana, supporter of the four htiths (see Epigrafiiin 
Carnatlce, VoL XU, nbiVnSy n ki>nhaJ ]i Taluk 13 of 1131 AJ5 ) Of 
these Buddhism seems to have had very little influence in the Kar- 
nataka. Jainism was stiD professed by several nobles and mer- 
chants and gBud*®j but It had to struggle hard against the 
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wara and was already waning at the time that Harihaia I established 
the Vijayanagara kmgdom Amongst the Jama officers of Harihara 
II was Irugappa-dandanatha who gi anted Siavana Belgola with a 
tank built by him for the god Gommatesvai*a (Sravana Belgola 
Volume of hiscrzptwns Revised, p 64). The kmg Devaraya I had 
a Jama queen named Bhlmadevi {Ibid, p 64). The Jama guru 
Abhavachandia is called raya-rajaguiu-mandalacharya m an 
epitaph recordmg the death of a gauda by samddht m 1415 A D m 
Sorab Taluk, Shimoga District (Epigiaphia Carnatica, Vol VUI, 
Sorab Taluk 329) Jamism was powerful m the Kalasa Karkala 
kmgdom m the west, and its ruleis erected gigantic images of 
Gomata at Karkala m 1432 and at Venur (m South Kanara) m 1603 
But except m the west Jamism gradually dechned There was a 
powerful struggle foi supremacy between the Jamas and the 
followers of Ramanujachaiya (Srivaishnavas) , and the latter 
persecuted the Jamas very much at the begmmng of the leign 
of Bukka I Bukka composed the differences between the sects 
m 1268, and, assembhng the leaders of both the sects, placed the 
hand of the Jams m the hand 6f the Srivaishnavas and declared 
that there was no difference between tlie Vaishnava and the Jama 
creeds The Srivaishnavas had to appomt 20 seiwants as a body- 
guard for the god at Sravana Belgola and repair the rmned Jama 
temples (Sravana Belgola Volume of Inscriptions, Revised, Intro 
pp 63-64) This pohcy of complete rehgious freedom was the 
keystone of admmistration imder the Vyayanagara kmgs and even 
Mussalmans and Christians who hved m peace were accorded 
rehgious freedom durmg them rule 

Although the kmgs of Vijayanagara treated all rehgions with 
respect and hberahty, yet we can see that there were three stages 
m the history of the religious faiths followed by the Vijayanagara 
kmgs The first stage extends from 1336, the year of the foxmdation 
of the empme, accordmg to tradition, up to 1467 when Vmupaksha 
the last of the Sangama d 3 masty of kmgs began his rule Durmg 
this period of nearly 100 years the Vyayanagara kmgs mostly 
favoured 6aivism or Advaitism The Kalamukha sect of the Saivas 
which stood for the supremacy of the god Siva, the Vedtc dharmas 
and the rules of conduct laid down m the Sastras for the different 
vamas (castes) and Asramas (stages of hfe) was highly respected 
and patromsed The priests of this sect were learned m all the 
branches of leammg prevalent at the tune, and were the great edu- 
cationists, rehgious preachers and the managers of the Siva temples 
from about the 8th century A D Them rehgion known also as the 
Nakulisa P^upata, or Lakutagama, has been noticed by Madhava- 
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chfirya in hl» -work Sarradarfcmasangraha, and differed from, to the 
extent of being opposed to, the Advaita system to -which the writani 
belonged. The title Advaita bhuja kuth^ has been applied In an 
inscription at Bejgamt in Shlkarpur Taluk to ladculttvara papdlta, 
a priest of the Kajamukha school in 1036 (Epigraphla Camatlca 
VoL Vn. Shlkarpur 126) At the time the Vliayanagara history 
opens KaJivildsa Kriygiaktl was the chief guru of the Trs]nm..n,n „ 
He -was regarded as an incarnation of Siva him . oclf He is called the 
Kulaffuru, family preceptor in religion, of Harihara n in an inscrip- 
tion of 1378 Hila shows that he was also regarded as a pure by 
Hari ha ra I and Harihara H (Epigraphla Carnatica VoL V. Charma 
rfiyapafna Taluk 256) The title Rayarfijaguru mapdalficharya en/t 
Rayarfijaguril pitSmaha are applied to him in certain InscriptlonB 
(Epigraphia Carnatica XI Davangere 23 of 6 1332 of DevarSya I, 
and Mysore Archaeological Report for the year 1012 p 47 TTnrthwr. 
Plates of 6 1320) Madhavamantri, the governor of ChandragutlL 
Araga and Konkana and the conqueror of Goa calls KriySiakti as 
his puru both in inscriptions (E^iigraphia Carnatica, VoL VII, Sorab 
375 Khtava))! Plates of 1347) , and in his -work, TdtporysdlpiJoS a 
commentary on the Stltasamhitd, a PauTOTHc treatise This work 
showed the enlightenment of the K a ] il mukh a gurus. The author 
quotes not only from 6ait>o Apomos like MrigSndrosomhiti, but 
also from the works of dankarfichfirya, BhAgavata Puidaam and 
BhagamtdffUA The last of the inscriptlans that refers to Kriy64aktl 
is the Dap^palle copper plate grant of 6. 1332 recording the gift of 
Kriyafektipura ne°r Dapdapabe hi Chlttoor District by the king 
ViJayabhOpatL In addition to the above kings Harihara II, Deva 
raja I, Vijayabhupati, the ministers Mfidhavamantri, Muddadirpdfda 
tmii Vitthappa Odeyar governor of Araga, from 1403 to 1407, were 
aH dlaciples of KriySiaktL 

After 1410 -we hear very little of the Kijamukha priests. It is 
possible that the democratic LinpSpot sect, (and the enlightened 
Adootta religion 7) absorbed the K£]amu k has and they practically 
disappear from history 

We may also note here ihe part played by the Saha schools not 
belonging to the Kfil&nukha sect Foremost among them is the 
gabra slddhante noticed in the Sdroodorfann sangraha. Its votaries 
are more numerous In the Tamil Districts of Southern India. The 
63 NiyanSrs -who sang the praise of the Salva centres of pflgrlmagc 
in the south in their DSvSrero songs and who were popular preach 
era and devotees of Saivism, belonged to this sect The glva-dvijM 
or Stva-Brihmanas mentioned as the officiating priests In the 
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Saiva temples at Avani, Kurudumale, etc , in Kolar District In- 
scriptions, piobably belonged to this school though to-day their 
descendants and the Bialimana piiests in all the important Saiva 
temples who aie also §iva-Biahmanas piofess the religion of Advait- 
ism as taught by Sankaiacharya 

The Viiasaiva oi Lmgayat sect which was pi omulgated m the 
Karnataka by Basavanna m the leign of Bijjala 1156-1167 was an 
offshoot of Saivism It was influenced by the teaching of the Tamil 
Nayanars It differed fiom the older faiths m that it admitted 
members of all castes (except the Panchamas or Pariahs) to its fold 
on a basis of complete religious equality and to some extent of social 
equahty The Vedic ceremonies and rules of conduct were discard- 
ed, and worship of Siva and devotion to Siva and the Jangamas (or 
Vira-Saiva priests) took their place in this sect On account of 
these features it attracted to its fold mostly people of other castes 
than Brahmanas The work Channahasava Purdna, a Kannada 
poem written by Virupaksha-pandita m 1584 A D , tells us that 
Praudhadeva Raya (1419-1446) revered and patronised the Lingd- 
yat Gurus Kerasthalada Viranna and Guru Basavesa, and that he 
even gave his daughter m marriage to the former Various mira- 
cles are attributed to these gurus The poem also teUs us that this 
rehgion dechned agam till the reign of Araviti kmgs (viz , Ahya 
Ramaraya and his successors) After this once agam great Gurus 
like Gosala, Channahasava, Tontada Siddhalmga propagated the 
teachmgs of this sect, and we find many subordmate chiefs of the 
Vijayanagara kmgdom like the Keladi Nayakas, Ummuttur Vodey- 
ars, Muddagiri gaudas embracmg this Lmgayata or Virasaiva reh- 
gion This poem ends with a prophecy that m the reign of Vira 
Vasanta commencmg from Kali 4683 (1582 AD) the Virasaivas 
would rise to power, and that a minister of that sect would become 
the mmister and restore Kalyana the centre of activities of Basa- 
vanna to its ongmal glory 


ADVAITISM 

We shall now go back to the reign of Harihara I, the founder 
of the Vijayanagara kmgdom In spite of the prevalence of sects, 
like the Saiva or Vaishnava, devoted to the exclusive worship of 
one god Siva or Vishnu and lajnng great stress on hhakti or devo- 
tion, as contrasted with Karma or action as laid down m the Vedas 
and Smritis and Puranas and Dharma-sastras, or Jnana (knowledge 
as taught m the Upanishads Vedanta Sutras, etc , which were all 
in Sanskrit) , the mass of the people still contmued to pay homage to 
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all the gods of the Hindu patheon believing them to be the manifesta 
tlons of the one Supreme Spirit (Paramatman) They also bellev 
ed In the efficacy of the Vedlc rites, or ceremonies performed by the 
Brahmanas, for increasing the prosperity of the country by causing 
rain to fall, cultivation to prosper by warding off diseases, etc. The 
old law of Varndhama-dharma as laid down in the Ved^ Smritis 
and Dharma idstros enjoining each caste to attend to its hereditary 
duties, seemed to them to bring about prosperity and contentment 
It is only natural to believe that the school of SankardchArya 
(known as the AdvaJta or Smarta sect) which admitted In worldly 
life the equality of gods and the efficacy of Vedlc sacrifices or cere^ 
monies and Vamfiirama-dharma, should receive the highest sup* 
port of Harihara I and his immediate successors. Thus although 
Kriyaiakti was styled r&iaguru, and treated with great respect, 
Harihara I, Bukka and Harihara n paid greater attention to the 
teachings and advice of the Brahnm^a scholars of the Advaita sect 
It was fortunate for the Advatta sect that, during the reigns of Hari 
Kara I and Bukha I, a towering personality like Vidyatirtha was 
the head of the monastery at Sringeri He was a learned Vedlc 
teacher and is called a Mahe^vara whose breath was the Veda by 
his disciple Saya^cb£rya in the Vedic commentaries. He collected 
arotmd numeroxis learned Brahmans who all became his dls* 
dples. Among th^e may be mentioised BhSratttlrtha, who was the 
virtual head of the Sringeri Matt under Vldj^tlrtha, and the author 
of Valyfisika nyfiyamalfi treating of the Vedfinta Sfltras Vidyi 
T t\n ytt successor of Bharatlturtha in the firingeri Matt and author of 
VjvflraTinpramfiya Sangraha a work on Advaita philosophy etc. 
Madhavficharya author of a commentary on Parfiiarasmritl, a work 
on Mimamsa and the Hindu calendar (Kala nlrpaya) his brother 
SayaijfichfiryB author of a work on Sanskrit verbs and rhetoric, 
and the Vedlc commentaries, etc. Chaupdapa, a disdple, Bbara- 
titlrtha RTifi author of Prayoga-ratnamala dealing with ritual, etc. 
ATI these have invoked Vidy&tirtba in one work or other composed 
by them. 

In addition to their religious and literary activities Vldyfitlrtha 
and his school actively assisted the early Vljay nn a gar a kings with 
their counsels in the government of the people. Harihara I showed 
great regard for Vldyfitlrtha by making a gift of lands to the roatta 
at Sringeri conjointly with his brothers in 1346 AD (Epigraphla 
Camatlca, Vol. VI, Sringeri 1) His successor Bukka I went all 
the way to Sringeri in 1356 to pay his respects to Vidyatirtha Ho 
also was a disdple both of BhftraUtirtha and Vidyfirapya (Mysore 
Ardueological Report for lfil6 pp 56 69) In an inscription of 1377 
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Bukka I IS called the moon to the ocean of kindness of Vidyatirtha, 
and his incarnation foi the enjojonent of worldly pleasures (Epi- 
graphia Carnatica, Vol IV, Yedatore 46) As legaids Vidyaranya 
a lecord of the Sringeii matta says that Harihara II acquired the 
empire of loiowledge unattamable by other kings by the grace of 
Vidyaranya (Mj^soie Archseological Report for 1916, p 58) The 
Hosahalh plates of Haiihaia II dated 1384 describe Harihara as 

( J B H S , Bombay, 1928, Vol I, pp 1-6) 
Madhavacharya calls himself 

commentaiy on the Paiasara smriti His brother, Sayanacharya, 
was at first attached to the Court of Kampana, younger brother of 
Harihara I, who ruled m tire Nellore District, and later he was con- 
nected -with an expedition agamst Champanarendra, and, after 
servmg under Kampa’s son Sangama II, came to Bukka I at Vijaya- 
nagaia and wrrote numerous woiks includmg his famous commen- 
taries on the Vedas m which he calls himself at first the mimster of 
Bukka I and later Harihara H Chaundapa was attached to the 
Court of Virabhupati, grandson of Harihara II Outside the school 
of Vidyatirtha flourished Sankaiananda whom Vidyaranya mvokes 
at the begmmng of his works Vivarna-prameya-sangraha and Pan- 
chadasi, and Sarvajna-vishnu mvoked by Sayana-Madhavacharya 
in his Sarvadaisanasangraha The Kanchi Mutt tradition equates 
the first with a guru of that Mutt of the same name, and a disciple 
of Vidyatirtha, and the second with Vidyatirtha himself But this 
tradition is not based on any inscription or contemporary hterary 
work discovered so far 

We may note here that all the pohtical and hterary activities of 
Vidyatirtha and his school has" been generally ascribed to the gemus 
of Vidyaranya who is equated with Madhavacharya But some 
scholars dispute this view of Vidyaranya ’s pohtical work as it is 
unsupported by contemporary mscriptions and hterary works, and 
as this work of his, first comes to notice m the 16th century m the 
works of Nuniz, etc Chief among these is Rev H Heras, Bombay 
Similarly Vidyaranya’s identity with Madhava is questioned as it 
IS opposed to Vidyaranya-K^ajnana and Guruvam^akavya, and the 
contemporary hterary evidence does not support the identity and 
IS even opposed to it (see my article on the identity of Vidyaranya 
m the Indian Historical Quarterly, Calcutta, Vols VT and VEI) The 
question cannot be considered here as it is outside the scope of this 
article 
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^er the death of VIdyanujya In 1386 a grant waa made by 
Hanhara H of the VidyUranyapura agrah&ra in his memory But 
beyond a fen' made In the relga of Devaraya U, the Snngeri 
Mutt did not receive any great patronage from the later Vijayana 
gara kings. 

SRIVAISHNAVA AND MADHVA SECTS 

The Advaita school so ably led by Vldyfitirtha and VldvfirapyB, 
etc., had to compete with two other schools for power and influence. 
The 6rlvaishj?ava sect founded by lUmanujficharya based cm the 
teachings of the Vedas, Smritls and Purfpas, and also on the Tamil 
hymns of the Dravldian saints of various castea called re^ 

eelved support from the Hoysaja king Vlshpuvardhana who is be- 
lieved to have become a convert to this religion in 1116 The great 
temple of Ke:^va at Bfilur was built by the king and entrusted to 
the Snvaish^vas, as the followers of Hfimanujfichfirya were called. 
This religion gradually spread In South India and Mysore. The 
great family of Peruma^a-da^nayaka who were the governors of 
the south of Mysore in the last quarter of the 15th century belonged 
to this achooL But soon however internecine wars broke out 
between two sects of this school caQed Tengalal and Vadagalah the 
first standing for the superiority of the Tamil prabandharru (hymns 
of the Ajvfirs) over the Sanskrit Vedas, of Prapaiti (self-surrender 
to God and Guru) over karvta (daily ceremonies enjoined by Sis- 
tras) etc, while the second stood for the ancient Sanskrit culture 
end the Vedlc ceremonies and the caste system. This weakened 
the position of the 6rlvalshi?avaa for a time Fortunately for this 
sect a great tcather called Venlcatanatha or V^anta D5iika was 
bom in Kfiiidil In 1269 AD and his toacdiings of the ancient Sfistras 
in the sacred temples of Srirangam, eta, his victories over 

Adooitis, wnil his numerous works in Sanskrit on philosophy and 
religion, and above aH his aelfless service in the cause of ndlgion 
and scrupulous observance of dhcTTTWi as laid down in the Sastras 
gave a new impetus to the growth of the religion of R fin J n uja. He 
la said to have lived tUl 1371 AX> In his time the Mussalmani 
attacked the temple of foirangam, and he was able to organise a 
party to save the Idols thereof and also books including a manu- 
cript copy of Sudharian&charya's co mmentar y on jSrihhdshytt, The 
idols were tranaferred to various place® like Melkote and Tlrupatl, 
and restored to Srirangam after the Turxishkas were driven out 
Thus VSdfinta Deilka was one of those who prayed for and actively 
co-operated in freeing the south of India from its iconodasti'' aggres- 
sora. But he did not go to the Court of Vljayanagara, or partldpote 
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galai school too had at this time a powerful teacher, PiUai Loka- 
char 5 '^a, as its guru 

Another sect which was a powerful rival of the Advazta school 
was the Dvaita school of Madhvacharya This school mculcated, 
like the Srivaishnavas, the supreme position of Vishnu as god and 
the attainment of salvation b 3 ^ man by devotion to him People of 
all castes, men and women could get salvation if only they meditated 
on Vishnu knowing his supreme quahties and the eternal differences 
between God, Prakrti (natme) and Souls In addition to this 
knowledge and devotion, performance of religious ceremomes or 
duties accordmg to VamasraTna-Dlianna was enjomed on all Madh- 
vacharya flourished from 1238 to 1318 His disciples contmued 
his work Akshobhyatirtha, one of his disciples succeeded to the 
pontificate in 1350, and exercised spuitual jurisdiction for 15 years 
till 1365 His successor was Jayatirtha who was the pontiff from 
1365 to 1388, and wrote learned commentaries on Madhvacharya’s 
works A disputation is said to have taken place m the Court of 
king Bukka I between Vidyaianya, the guiu of the Advaita sect and 
Akshobhyatii tha with Vedanta Desika as the arbitrator Both the 
Madlivas and Srivaishnavas state in then* works (See Jayatirtha- 
vijaya by Vj^asatirtha, Sankarshanatlrtha, etc , and Guruparampara- 
prabhavam and Vedantacharya Vaibhava-prakasam of Doddaya- 
charya) that Akshobhyatirtha was victorious But the Advaxtis claim 
that Vidjraranya was able to stem the opposition of his rivals (see 
the Introduction to Yadavabhyudajra, Srirangam) This disputa- 
tion could only have taken place before Vid 5 ^ranya became pontiff 
of the ^rrngeri Mutt if the Madhva chronology is to be accepted 
It IS also stated that Vidyaranya once met Jayatirtha and appreciat- 
mg his leammg had him taken m a procession on an elephant The 
Madhva gums did not trouble themselves with pohtical affairs till 
the time of Sripadaraya at the end of the 15th century 

LATER VIJAYANAGARA KINGS AND THEIR RELIGIOUS 

POLICY 

The second stage m the history of Hmduism under the Vijaya- 
nagara kmgs begins from the reign of Virupaksha (1467-1478) A 
Srivatshnava work named Prapannamritam by Anantacharya tells 
us that this kmg who had been a Saiva before like his ancestors 
became a devotee of Vishnu, and a disciple of Ettur Narasinha- 
charya, a Srivaishnava guru It is said that this guru freed the 
spirits of the relations of the kmg who had been murdered by him 
from their bondage, and sent them to Moksha by expoundmg the 
Ramayana It is also stated, m the above work, that his nobles and 
7 
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subjects also followed his example V^pfiksha was overthrown 
by Sa^uva Naraslnha, hla Beneral, who usurped the throne It is 
said in a work caDed Sripa(JaraJfishtalca, a poem of the Madhva sect, 
that Vira Naraslnha, son of Sajuva Naraslnha (or possibly 6fi|uva 
Narasinha himself) was freed from the sin of slaying Brahmapas 
by the Mfidhva gum Lakshmfnarayapa yogi called also firipfida 
charya It Is said that the king seated the guru on his 
throne and honoured him. His general Narasa Nayaka, who 
later usurped power, and his sons Vlra Narasinha, Kriah- 
parfiya and Achyutaraya who succeeded hhn on the throne 
also favoured the M&dhva sect The great Madhva guru named 
VyasaSrtha, who studied under Sripfidaraya, was the pon- 
tiff at this time He changed the policy of his predecessors by 
openly assisting the kings, Krishparaya and Achyutar&ya in their 
political affairs and popularising the religious teachings of bis sect 
by himself and his disdples, P\iramiarad^ and Elanakadasa, com 
posing songs In Kanna^ language which soon spread over the whole 
of the Kamfi^aka. It Is said in VySsavijaya that he sat on the 
throne of Vljayanagara at the time of the lna\jspidous Kvhu yoga, 
end saved the king Krishparaya frotn Its evil consequences. Tlie 
king had him bathed in gold and gave numerous presents. Krithpa 
rfiya was however Ube^ to all the sects, A gum of the Sringeri 
Mutt named Vldyaranya (different from his namesake of the 14th 
centtiry) received grants of lands from him. A poem named 
ATnuVtflTTiHlyad ^ was composed by die king In Telugu in praise of 
a woman AJvfir worshipped by the firivaishpavas. ’Ihe 
Kfifichl KfimSlrahl Mutt of the Adt>oUa idiool also received lands 
from him- Achyutarfiya followed the same policy and gave 
numerotifl grants to learned Brahmapas of all sects. 

The third stage in the religious history of the Vljayanagara 
idnga begins from the reign of Sadfi^va which nominally lasted 
from 1543 to 1567 But the king became a ptippet in the hands of 
RAmaraya, his general, who later usurped the title of the king. 
Bfimarays and his descendants are classed as of the Aravl^u dyna 
sty During the rule of this dynasty whldi lasted till about 1660 
the sect of Rfimfinuja gained ascendancy The kings followed this 
faUVi^ bt< 6 numerous chiefs also became converts to that religion, 
thou^ a few like the Kejadl NAyakas were Lingayats The family 
of Tatfichfiryas, noted for their piety and learning and liberality 
became the royal gtmu and numerous grants were made to their 
family other learned ^rivnishpava Brihmans The signature 
at the end of the royal grants was changed from Vlrilpfikslia to 
Rama and Venkalfeia, But doe kings granted p«fect rdiglous free- 
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dom to all classes of Hindus, and encouraged learning irrespec- 
tive of religion or sect The gui us of the Madhva sect Vijayindra 
(C 1539 to 1595) and Raghavendra (C 1623 to 1671) were honoured, 
and received grants from the kmgs Srirangaraya I and Venkata- 
patiraya Krishnananda, the head of the Bhagavata Sampradaya 
Mutt at Mulbagal, m TirthahaUi Taluka, was granted the village of 
Surapura by ^rirangaraya VI m 1661 The numerous local chiefs 
who were subordmates of the Vijayanagara kmgs followed the same 
pohcy of religious toleration and liberality to temples, matts, priests 
or learned men of aU sects or faiths 




Telugu Literature under the Vijayanagara Empire 


By 

Mr K Iswara Dutt, B A , 

Local Fund Auditor, Cocanada 

The bulk and the best part of the Telugu hterature which 
affords the greatest delight to the minds of the Andhras, is the 
product of direct patronage of Vijayanagara Emperors and their 
Viceroys It is equally a striking phenomenon, that the above hte- 
lature has groivn both m volume and variety under each Vijaya- 
nagara Dynasty 

The first Vijayanagara dynasty, viz, the Sangama Dynasty, 
extended its patronage to the Kannada men of letters and 
Kannada hterature and some of them were authors of Kannada 
poetical works They did not pay equal attention to the 
development of Telugu Culture, though half the portion of the 
Empire consisted of Telugu speakmg tracts But instances were 
not wantmg to show that they did not forget to do their duty m this 
respect Bukka I gave a grant of a village of Penchukala dinne, 
which was named Bukkarayapatnam, to Nachana Soma, the author 
of Uttaraharivamsam The poet is described m that inscription 
as follows ^ 

II 

Nachana is one of the celebrated Telugu poets of the fourteenth 
century He is called Sarvajna on account of his great poetical 
'-^^talents Another poet of equally great merit, Jakkana, wrote 
Vikramarkacharitram and dedicated it to Siddana, who was a 
minister of Devaraya I It was also stated therem, that Janna, 

1 Epigraphia Camatica, Volume X G D 46 and Epigraphical Report, 
Southern Curcle for 1907, para 53 
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father of Slddana, ^vas also minister of the above Emperor Vikra 
vtirkacharitram describes the exploits of VUcramirka, and was 
written in pleasing and elegant style. 

It was during the reign of Devaraya H that the great Telugu 
poet, the Literary dictator of the 14th centuiy and the Director of 
Public Instruction (VidyfidhlldSrl) under the Reddi vWted 

the court of the Kannada Emperor and bad the unique honour of 
being bathed In gold in the court of that Emperor, and he boast 
fully depicted In the colophon of one of the cantos of K&hkhan^m 
written by him. He was introduced to the Royal Coiirt by Chan 
draiekbara KriyfiAakti, the spiritual teacher of the Empemr and 
defeated the poet laureate Gaudadindinta m a literary contesh The 
triumph of the great Andhra poet ^rinatha in the court of a T^'pn 
nada monarch demonstrates the powerful and penerating influence 
of the Telugu language and the Telugu men of letters in the 
Court, for which a strong foundation was laid by flrlnatha, and 
grew from strength to strength which ultimately culminated in the 
usurpation of the Vljayanagata <»urt by the Andhras end Andhra 
culture for nearly three centuries. Vinukonda VaIlBbb£matya, 
wrote Kri4Sbhirdnuinu He was the son of TJppa, the keeper of 
Ratnahhandara of Harihara H. This hook depicts in a variety of 
interesting details, the social life of the Telugu people and the 
poet lays his scene at Wfirangab the erstwhile capital of the Kfika 
tiyas. In the introductory verse* of the book, the poet says that 
Sanskrit is the mother of all Deiohh&sluu and that among the Deia 
bhdshos Telugu is the best, which sentiment, i* later on soleormly 
repeated by Krisb^arSy* in his monumental work, AmuktamSl 
yadO. ’ Tliou^ we find that Telugu literature did not flourish imder 
the direct patronage of the Sangama Dynasty yet, It had its own 
striking gro wt h during the century in which that dynasty guided 
the destinies of the Empire, as the few initances narrated above 
would demonstrate By the middle of the fifteenth century the 
Telugu Influaice gradually assumed a greater proportion and by 
the time the Sdjuva usurper was on the scene, we witness the 
Telugu poets «rfT>ging his prriscs acclaiming him as the greatest 
warrior of the day 


SALOTAS 

It was during the hey-day of the usurper SSjuva Karaslmlifl, 
that the direct patronage of the Vljayanagam monarch was extended 
to Telugu letters. Telugu poet* flourished In bis court, wr^o 
books, and dedicated them to him. The Emperor was a great scholar 
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and he wrote Rdmahliyudayam in Sanskrit^ and patronised Sanskrit 
poets Arimagirmatha composed ^aluvabhyudayam and dedicated 
it to the Emperor Pma Viranna wrote Jaimmi Bharatam m Telugu 
and dedicated it hkewise The poet describes the pedigree and the 
power of the Empeioi m the introduction of the work, nariates the 
various conquests and portiays the Emperor as a sturdy soldier and 
a successful statesman The same poet composed Sringdra ^dkun~ 
talavi The poet made a judicious blendmg of the story m the Bhara- 
tam and that of the great drama 'Ahhtgndna ^dkuntalani ’ of Kah- 
dasa and presented the mterestmg story to his people Though the 
Saluvas ruled the Empire for a short time, yet the contribution to 
the Telugu hterature under their patronage is considerable, when 
compared with that of the previous dynasty which held sway for a 
century and a quarter The influence of the Telugus m the Vijaya- 
nagara court became mevitable by this time for the following 
leasons 

1 The capital of the Vijayanagara Empire was not in the heart 
of the Kannada country and it was m the border hne between the 
two great hnguistic areas even from the begmnmg of its foundation 

2 The extension of the Empne mto the Southern districts and 
towards the West Coast had always been a hurdle-race for the Vija- 
5 ’'anagara monarchs, and this occupation had never been as effective, 
as that of the Eastern tracts up to the Bay of Bengal 

3 That portion of the Empire comprismg the modern Kur- 
nool, Cuddapah and Nellore districts, and some portion of the Anan- 
tapur district, which are mainly of Telugu-speakmg tracts, had been 
under the Andhra domination till the extmction of the Andhra 
Empire of the Kakatiyas 

4 By the end of the fourteenth century, Telugu poets of great 
emmence, who hailed from those districts produced already a con- 
siderable part of the best Telugu hterature, and, as a natural con- 
sequence thereof, the Telugu muse, not m a surreptitious style but 
m a stately fashion, made her way mto the Royal court of the Vija- 
yanagara and occupied a high pedestal from the commencement of 
the sixteenth century 

THE TULUVAS— THE AUGUSTAN AGE OF TELUGU 

LITERATURE 

It is a simple matter of fact that the Telugu hterature under the 
Tuluva dynasty and its successor, the Aravidu dynasty, has grown 


2 Sources of Vijayanagara History, page 83 
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remarkably rich and known for its romantic turn and range of 
subject The ago of translation drew to a dose and the three great 
epics and most of the purfinai were already translated by that time. 
Even during the period of the early Tuluvaa, Nandi Mallayya and 
Ghanfa Singayyo the two poets jointly translated Var^hapur&mim 
and dedicated that work to Naraslmhar&yn, the father of Krishna 
devaraya. He was described os a scion of Tujuva family pnrl a great 
genemlisslino of Sijuva Narasimha The two poets tran^ted Pro 
hodhachandrodayam the Sanskrit drama, into Telugu poetry bW 
their predecessor Pina Viraipja, who translated ^akimtalam lik'»- 
wise Vtmnaraslmha the heat Tujuva Emperor was not known to 
have patronised any Telugu poet but to bis brother pnd successor 
Kriahparaya that the Telugu UtMalur© owes an incalculable debt of 
gratitude The age of Krishijarfiya is known as the Augustan age 
of Telugu literature The Pknjdre grew in strength and splendour 
The Emperor was an accomplished monartih- The Telugu poets 
from Nannaya (the poet laureate of Rfijarfijanarfindra) to Peddana 
(the poet-laureate of Kriahnaiayn) have all from time to time 
tranaUted the epics and putfii>as> so much so that Telugu lite- 
rature bad already become copious in that brands. The needs of 
the common people w ere fulfilled in that respect. They wanted a 
new theme to their minds and Peddana was the product of 

the times He was called the Andhra Ka:vltfipltafflaha , the grand 
father of Andhra poetry His influence In the court was so 
great and the esteem of the Emperor for him was so enonnous, 
that Krishijarfiya took the poet along with him, in his Kallnga cam 
palgns, and granted Kokata Agraharam from the banks of the 
Kistpfi during his march against the Gaiapatl= Not only was he 
chosen as a poet-laureate but also appointed as a provincial sub- 
ordinate by the Emperor * 

Peddana wrote Manucharitra wbidi describes the Wrih of 
Svarochlsha manu. 'Ibe episode is taken from Mfirkandcya purSpa 
and the poet improved upon it and almost made it his own. From 
region to romance from Imitation to im agin ation, from narration 
to description and fro m ethics to aesthetics, the Telugu literature 
assumed a new shape and had been completely metamorphosed 
and Peddana was the literary dictator of the day and his work the 
Uterary model o! the succeeding agea. The Prabandba period in 


3. Ep!«r«phle»l Report, Southern Clrde j»«* 143 , CNo 623 of tppendlx B-1 

4. I^>lfr*phlc*l Report from ISIL Par* 50. MelpedI Iittcription. 
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Telugu lileratmc was inauguialcd with the pioduction of Manu- 
charjtra 

The emperor Kaishnaiaya was an accomplished scholar, in San- 
skrit and Telugu and he wiole his ' magnum opus ’ Aviuktavialyadd 
in Telugu In an inlroducloiy stanza of that work, he gave a num- 
ber of works written by him in Sansla*it Tlie empoioi was a 
staunch Vaislmava He described m his worJe the love of Ainuk- 
iamdlyadd towaids Ranganatha, the sacred deity at 6riiangam. She 
was brought up by Vishnuchitta, a pious Vaislmava Brahman, who 
piayed the god ^rlranganatha, to accept his loveloi n daughter as his 
bride and Srlranganatha graciously mained her But the book is 
very important to the South Indian historian in more than one i as- 
pect The colophons of the woik, aie veiitable goldmmes of histoii- 
cal information He desciibed, theiem, all his conquests, concisely 
and chronologically and revealed himself not only as an emperor- 
poet but also a great historian He pamted on the canvas of 
South Indian Histoiy, vivid pictures of Vaishnava customs and 
manners m the South, and in Canto IV of the work, he gave an 
elaborate disquisition on pohtical philosophy disclosing his views 
on general polity The book is not only an embodiment of deep 
scholarship but also an emblem of literal y ciaftsmanship The 
language is terse and the diction complicated. Kannada woids are 
frequently used — 

In the comt of Krishnaraya flourished the ‘ Astadiggajas,’ the 
eight elephants who supported the world of (Telugu) literatuie 
They were said to be : — 

1 AUasam Peddana 

2 Nandi Timmana 

3 Ayyalara]u Ramabhadrakavi 

4 Dhurjati 

5 Mallana 

6 Pmgah Suranna 

7 Ramaraja Bhushana 

8 Tenali Ramaknshna Kavi 

The last three poets did not write any work during the time of 
Krishnaraya and perhaps, they were very young m that period 
These would be dealt with under the Aravidu dynasty 

Next to Peddana, the great poet was Timmana, the author of 
Pdrijdtapaharanam which was dedicated to Krishnaraya It was 

written m a sweet style and elegant imagery He described m it 

8 
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Kriahna towarda his pert and jealoua cpouae 
Satya. Himself an ardent lover of that obdurate wife, Krialma had 
to extricate hlmseH from many a delicate predicament to please 
that queem Narada placed lum In an embarrassment He made 
him present the celestial flower to Rukmhjl This evoked Jealousy In 
the mind of Satya and the story of Parijdtfipaharanam Is the conse- 
quence If Rukmlpi had to satisfy herself with a single flower 
brought by Narada and presented to her by hep husband, Saty5 
had the singular fortune of having the entire tree planted in her 
palace by her much-devoted husband, and had thus come out sue 
cessful in the triangular fight between berself, her husband and 
Rukmipl It s eem s that Satya rudely spurned when 

he went to her to appease her anger and Hmmana, describes the 
Incident in a very beautiful manner Krishpa bore the insult veiy 
coolly and Is calmly said to have addressed his wife ‘ O dear I do 
not mind the kick- But I feel very poignantly that thy tender 
foot should have ached by coming in touch with my stony bead-.” 


Another great poet of the time was RSdh&nadhava Kavl Hb 
original name was Yellepatya. But he had come to be known as 
Rg dhfimndha vfl Kavi after he wrote RddhAmAdTutvam and pleased 
the Karpfi^a Emperor by his exhibHlcm of great poetica] talents 
thereby He also wrote Vishpumayavllasam and Tarakabrahma 
RfiJTyam. The latter was dedicated to Nanja Thrunarsu one of the 
subordinates of Achyutarfiya- 

Before wo complete the development of Telugu literature 
during the reign of Krishparaya wo have to make mention of some 
of the Viceroy poets of the time Of them the most important was 
Nadindla Gopa, a n^ew of Sajuva Timmarsu, the prime minister of 
Krishpadevarfiya Gopa was the governor of Koni^avidu. He 
wrote Krishna Arfunasamv&dam. In the introduction of the work 
he gave an account of the family The Nad injla family held very 
impor tan t positions of offico xmder Hrishparfiya, and Appa, the 
brother of Gopa was the Governor of GuttL Mallan a composed 
RAjaichharncharitram and dedicated it to Appa- 

The influence of the Kannada Court and the contact of the Kan- 
nada language Is felt on Telugu literature. The poets 
Nfichanasoma and PalakurkI Somanatha and others used Kanna^ 
words in their poetry to some extent and the frequency ^ 
usuage haw become more conspicuous in the poetry of the Pra 
period- Kriahparfiyn profusely used Kannada words in hb work. 
Not only Knnnada words were used but also the Hindustani or 
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Persian vocabulaiy is lesoited to, on account of the intercoui-se with 
the Mohammadan culture Peddana used a number of such words 
m Manucharitia and we can tiace tliem m the later compositions of 
the Vijayanagaia period 

THE ARAViDU DYNASTY 

Telugu hteiature fiom the middle of the sixteenth centuiy 
onwards shows a distinct depaiture fiom that pievious age and 
begins to move abruptly away from the established convention of the 
peiiod The change maj^ be sudden but it is a logical sequence and 
a natural corollary of the changes which had already taken place 
From the puranas and tlieii entiie translation, the poets went a 
step further They took simple episodes from tlie puranas and 
developed them into descriptive stones This happened tiU the 
end of the leign of Kiishnaiaya Afterwards the poets took 
insignificant lelics or little known threads of stones from the 
puranas and wove them into fine literary fabrics Vasuchantra 
ivritten by Ramaraja Bhushana is tire literary prototype and pattern 
of all succeeding Telugu Icavyas for nearly two centunes Poet 
after poet imitated Ramaraja Bhushana in style and sentiment, 
to such an extent that the later havyas are generally known 
as Pilla Vasucharitialu or progeny of Vasuchaintram As the 
name of the poet indicates, he adorned the court of Ramai'aya, 
the dc jacto Emperor under Sadasiva The story of Vasu- 
chaiitra is simple Gnika is a daughter born to Suktimati 
(river) by her husband Kolahala (Mountam) The child, grew up 
into a beautiful girl and Vasu, hearmg of her captivatmg charms, 
falls m love with her The father of the girl hears of it and finally 
gives her away m marriage to Kmg Vasu Though the story is 
thus very simple, the poet brought to bear upon this triflmg theme, 
a depth of scholarship and an extraordinarily vivid imagmation, 
producmg a monumental hterary work of a very high order His 
idea of a theme for a kdvya is stated as follows “ Mere stories of 
imagination resemble those of false precious stones Stories of days 
gone-by are like those precious stones foimd as they are But stories 
of old, embelhshed with poetic decoration resemble those precious 
stones which are cut by diamonds ” In our opinion, the poet cared 
both for sound and sense, form and fact, and bemg a great musician 
himself, it is sard that he wrote Vasuchantra m such a way that the 
verses can easily be set to music Incidentally, it may be stated, 
that he is a non-Brahmm Hmdu poet hailing from a middle class 
family, and from hereafter, we can come across more of his class 
who are still some of the blight stars that shme m the firmament 
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of Telugu letters The Brahmin monopoly of Telugu scholarship 
and Telugu poetry, had a rude shock and we have a host of " chatu 
ve^ in Telugu describing wordy warfare between the Brahmin 
and non Brahmin poets, who flourished in the Vijayanagara court 
at this time The Bra hmin poet had always an occasional sting 
against his brother non Brahmin poet for his alleged inferior 
llteraiy output, and Tenali Ramakrlshna another great poet of the 
age figured much in these literary duels. Eveoi the author of Vasu 
chantra could not escape it, and perhaps he had to fare very badly 
In such contests 

The next great poet of the age Is Plngall Suramm. He was an 
exact contemporary of Shakespeare and likewise wrote KaldpUmo- 
dayam, which resembles the ‘ Comedy of Errors.' The purana is the 
sheet anchor of Telugu poetical compositions in some form or other 
and even RfimarSja Bhushapa falls victim at as he could not 

but turn to the purajja for his thane. But Sfiranna broke the 
shackles of contemporary literary conventions and wrote a new story 
entirely different from that of any known one either from an epic or 
a purana It is an original story by itself The story of the plot, 
though very complicated is succinctly stated as follows Rambhl 
the voluptuous dancer in the court of Indra loves NalakObara and 
boasts of her beauty and of her love for him. She thinks that her 
love towards him Is so ardent that none can separate her from her 
lover But there Is the inevitable Nareda, the divine ambassador 
who predicts that Rambha will soon be disillusioned. A false Ram 
bh6 and Nalakubara will arise Sn KalabhSshhju and Majuikan d h ar a 
who play the role of double to Rambha and Nalakubara. Ma q f 
kandhara becomes Nalakflbara and loves RambhA Kalabbfishlnl 
becomes Rambbn and Is loved by Nalakubara. They fall In love 
with eadi other Ihus the false and the true meet with each other 
and many a comic situatloii is created. The spell will be broken 
finally and to their dismay they realise the folly of each other The 
vdiole story is a fine imagination of the poet and KaldpUmodayan 
is still a very entertaining Telugu kdvycu The great conspicuous 
feature of the work is its dramatic character with full of dialogues 
though it is written m a prahandha form. With a little change the 
whole book easily be transformed Into a dra m a. The two other 
works of Suranna ore also worthy of special notice. RSghavapand® 
vlya a dvarthi Kfivya Is the second of its kind but best of all such 
compositions so far available in Telugu literatiire Verses are com- 
posed in such a way that they are capable of affording two mean 
ings one applicable to the story of the Rfimfiyaija and the other to 
that of the Mahabhfirata, and the story is interwoven in such a way 
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that the whole book cames with it, the two stories in a continuous 
wa}'^ It may be said that it is only a type of literary aciobatism But 
the caidmal featuie of the composition is its simple, and symphonic 
style which attracts its reader but not repel him from following the 
two stories with as little efloi t as possible The other work is called 
Prabhavati Pradyumnam Heie the story is fiom the purana, but the 
fertile brain of tlie poet furnishes it with a form which is altogether 
a new one The story deals about the marriage of Prabhavati with 
Pradyumna Tlie former is the daughter of Vajranabha who is a 
demon, and whose valoui , even Indra could not face. So the Gods 
conspire to put an end to Vajranabha’s power and as none other than 
demons can enter into the citadel of Vajranabha, Suchimukhi a 
swan IS created for the purpose and she enters mto the palace of 
Vajranabha She creates love m Prabhavati for Prad 3 njmna and 
speaks of a dramatic troupe of Bhadra Piadyumna enters mto the 
capital in disguise with the troupe of Bhadra and meets Prabhavati 
Love triumphs over racial animosity The father of Prabhavati is 
killed and she is married to Pradyumna 

The chief characleiistics of Suranna’s poetiy are (1) the style 
IS simple and euphonic, (2) the plot aiiests the attention of the 
leadei , (3) the characteis pulsate with life , (4) description is re- 
placed by dialogue, and (5) the whole stoiy can be transfonned 
mto drama with a little adjustment 

Another great poet of the age was Tenah Ramakrishna He 
wrote Udbhataradliya Charitiam and Pandurangamahatmyam and 
the latter is regarded as one of the Panchamahakavyas m Telugu 
He was known only as a couit jester to the common people, but the 
cultured know him as a great poet of the times It is said that he 
was a staunch Saiva m the begmnmg but became afterwards an 
ardent Vaishnava He is known for his extraordmary flow of dic- 
tion and a very terse style 

The volume of Telugu hterature under the Aravidu dynasty is 
the product, strange it may seem, of the aftermath of the battle of 
Talikota Vasucharitram, the best book of the period was composed 
m 1570 AD Though the empire had a pohtical reverse on the 
battlefield, the banner of the crescent was never hoisted permanently 
on the fortified walls of the Vijayanagara capitals, though it may be 
either at Vijayanagara or Penugonda or Chandragiri The Moham- 
madan was never able to have an effective sway over the Hmdu 
soil and so the rehgious and cultural edifice, which has been so 
zealously reared and guarded by the Hmdu monarchs and their 
subjects, never gave way to the sledge hammer of the Muhammadan 
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iMoada So much so, the Vijayanagara empire was never conquer 
ed on that battlefield and though the capital had to be moved from 
Vijayanagara to Penugonija and thence to Chandraglrl owing to the 
exigencies of the times, the court flourished in afl Ita usual splen 
dour Hence Telugu literature. Instead of showing any signs of 
decay, developed ^vith reinforced vigour 

THE SOUTHERN SCHOOL OF TELUGU POETRY 
The Nayakaa of Tanjore and Madura 

It will be inappropriate to ignore the devebpment of lUugu 
literature under the Nayakaa of Tanjore and Madura, who were the 
viceroys of Tu]irva and Aravidu emperors, when we give a sketch of 
Telugu literature under the Vijayanagara empire Whatever may be 
the political vidssitudea of the two Nfiyaka kingdoms, the Nfiyakaa 
gave a flUlp to the growth of the Telugu literature nnd they seem 
to have vied with their masters in respect. Political decay had 
already set In and with it social degeneration followed. The 
viceregal courts became the beehives of the erudite and voluptuous 
courtesan of the day The Nfiyakaa delighted themselves in their 
company They revelled In all sorts of aesthetic pleasures 
and carnivals of the flesh. Literature is naturally the mirror of 
the times. The Tanjore Nfiyakas delighted themselves in theatrl 
gnia and we find that Innumerable Yakshagfinams, Eoravangls, and 
Jakkinis written either by Nayakas or their court poets, The above 
three named classes of works resemble dramas and tbou^ they are 
not written in the form prescribed for a drama in Sanskrit poetics, 
yet they contain all the essentials of the drama, with characters and 
dialogues and scenario The Yakabagann is the cardinal feahire of 
the Nayaka literature As they are intended for the masses they 
are composed in simple style, inters]5ersed with song and comic 
PQPTtfifi and it was said that Raghunfitha, the great Tanjore Nfiyaka 
composed more thnn two hundred dramas of the Yakahagfina 
pattern.® 

The theme selected by the poets of the southern school, belong 
to the type of the so-called eternal triangle — ^wife, husband and lover 

S. We know of an InstancB nrfaere coefa drama*, were actnally ftaged aven 
during tb* thn* ftri Kriahoarlym. A dram* called Toytintnda NUakam was 
actually rtagad. Nattuva NJgayya and a daughter ol Nattuva Hmmaya who 
ws* a pitrl (tesnple HanMng glri) we r e comjected with the perfonnance of 
thl* drama and rewarded with a gift of land. "Vide 558 Appendix B. Efigraphl 
cal Re p or t for 3916. 
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The story of Radha’s love for Madhava, the elopement of Tara with 
Chandra, the ilhcit love of Indra for Ahalya, the amorous 
advances of a step-mother towaids a step-son as m the case of Chit- 
rangi, the young wife of the old kmg Rajanarendra towards Saran- 
gadhaia the son of the kmg by his first queen, are some of the un- 
edifymg themes that were selected by the poets for their plots The 
aesthetic tendency of the previous prahhanda hterature degenerat- 
ed mto an erotic natme iSdrangadhara charitramu of Chamakura 
Venkata kavi, AhalydsankrandaTiamu of Venkata Elrishnappa 
Nayaka and Tara ^asdnkavijayamu of Venkatapati, are the typical 
works for illustration of the above tendency 

The chief characteristic feature of the style they employed, is 
simphcity and symphony and can easily be comprehended by both 
the scholar and layman They cared more for the effect than for 
the form and m most cases disregarded the stiict grammatical con- 
ventions The Madura school is known for its largest contribution 
to prose literature Vijayarangachokkandtha and Ananta Bhupala 
take the hon’s share m the matter 

The most noticeable feature of the southern school is the hter- 
ary democracy of the period The literary plutocracy is the charac- 
teristic feature of the state of Telugu letters, but the southern school 
estabhshed the hterary democracy m which, man and woman, Brah- 
mm and non-Brahmm, prmce and pauper, master and subject, alike 
mmgled together and contributed to the growth of the hterary 
wealth of the Andhras 

A list of the poets, both major and mmor who flourished under 
each dynasty, with the books written and firms of their pubhcation, 
is attached to this sketch, which is an mdispensable part of the same 
The list IS elaborate but not exhaustive, but it gives a fair glimpse 
mto the vast range of the subject Hie variety and the vastness of 
the Telugu hterature under the Vijayanagara period can easily be 
judged by the number of the poets and the nature of the works 
written. 
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METAL IMAGES OF KRISHNARAYA AND HIS TWO QUEENS 
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Vijayanagara and Jainism 


By 

Mr Shripad Rama Sharma, M A , 

Professor of Histoi y, Willingdon College, Sangli 

The moie one studies the histoiy of Vijayanagara the more one 
reahses the “ Nevei to be forgotten ” character of that “ Forgotten ” 
empire Much water has folloived through the Tungabhadra smce 
Sewell and Suryanaiayanrao %vrote Dr Khishnaswami Aiyangar, 
Rev Heras and Dr Saletoie have opened up new vistas and further 
revealed the vastness of the glory that lies buried among the rums 
of Hampi Foi lovers of Karnatak and the New India that is bemg 
bom m every provmce to-day Vijayanagara is no longer a famt 
memory, but a deep inspiration The purpose of this sexcentenary 
Commemoration Volume, I take it, is to throw light upon the 
myriad faces of that diamond which we call Vijayanagara I pio- 
pose, m the course of this article, to focuss the reader’s attention 
on one important aspect, often ovei looked, of the glory that was 
Vijayanagara 


KARNATA DHARMA 

Just as m latei times the great Shivaji tiled to spread Mahd- 
rdslitra-dharma m the four corners of his world, so did the rulers 
of Vijayanagara try to uphold Karumta Dharma m the heart of the 
peninsula m the plemtude of their power In the eyes of the Maho- 
medans they were the champions of Hmduism, but in reahty, they 
were custodians of the Kamata tradition Their conflict with the 
Moslem kingdoms was political rather than rehgious , they tolerated 
Islam withm then own jurisdiction, employed Muslims m then own 
service and patronised them m several ways Muslims were not 
hated as Muslims The same was then attitude towards all other 
faiths and creeds Withm Kamata itself there were at least three 
great sects, Vatshnava, Vlia Saiva and Jaina, which claimed the 
allegiance of vast numbers of its population These had not always 
been at peace with one another History records mutual persecu- 
tions — ^least on the part of the Jams — and the attempts at suppres- 
sion of the rismg by the ruling religion But a careful readmg of 
history will show that toleration rather than persecution was m the 
spiiit of oin tiadition it is a long history of toleration disturbed by 
short- waves of persecution, lather than a long history of persecution 
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broken by a few interludes of toleration And Vijayanagara was 
no blind champion of a selected creed, but the conservator of our 
best traditions. Hence it Is we find that Muslims and Christians, 
Brahmins and non Brahmins, Lingayata and Jains whether they 
were in a minority or majority alike Uved in amity being treated 
with equal tolerance and Interest by their rulers. The patronage 
of the Joinas set down below at the hands of the Hindu rulers of 
Vijayanagara was typical of their general attitude and policy ' 

BBAKTAS AND BHAVYAS 

An inscription of Bukkaraya I dated c. 1368 AD' states, 
“ During the time of Sri Bukkariya, dispute having arisen between 
the Jainaa and the Bhaktas (Vaishpavas), the blessed people 
(Jalnas) , of all the nadus having made petition to Biikknraya 
about Ibe doo© by the BhaJctas the htng taldiig the 

baud of the Jains and placing It in the hand of the Sii Vaiilniavafl 
of the eighteen nS^us, including flcJUtryas of the places, and 
declaring (at the same time) that there was no difference between 
the VaishnatMi-dariana and the Jctna-dariana decreed as follows — 

' This Jalna'dariana is as before entitled to the five great must 
cal instrumentB and the Koloic, If loss or advancement should be 
caused to the Jafna^ar4ana through the BhakUjj the Vaiahj^vas 
win Mndly see as loss or advancement catwed to their own (doriana') 
The firi Vaish^iavas will kindly to this effect, set up a S&sana in 
all the hasti3 of the kin g dom. For as long as the sun arui moon 
ensure the Vaishnavas xtnll conttnue to protect the Jama darion. 
The Vaishi}ava3 ond Joinas are one (body) they must not be 
viewed os different/** 


1 "Tlio satloDcl movement whldi ff»ve rise to Vijaysnigsre,” *syi Dr 
Krishnaswunl Alysngcr ** was snd cmbnced s defeucft of sD 

thst WS3 Hlnda ^slnst 'Mnyy iry i^n — ijjcluding Jslnlsm which received pro- 
tection and patronage The aorerelgn^ oI this family althou^ each ow bad 
hla own peranaaloa, adopted rellglotis conoproEoIae aa their dvfl policy 
Some ccmtrtlmtiona to S India to Indian cultOTe pp. 296-299 
Z ^Igraphla CamfitOca, Q SB. 344. 

3. d "For an enjjdre ruled by one bead," said Akhar (acc ordin g to 
BartoU) “ It was a bad thing to have the memben divided tmaag ^**«T_*^ 
and at variance one with the otiwr "We ought, therefore, to bring 
Into one, but In ruch a fashion that thry should be onr and aUt with tf» 
advantage of not loalng what b good In one religion, whfla gai ni ng whatevrr 
la better to another that ipoy honour would be rendered U> God, petfce 
would be jrfom to th* people end eecurity to the Empirt " 

V A. Smith, Akbar pp. *U 2lt 
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The details given of the admmistiation of this highly interest- 
ing edict seem to show that Bukkaiaya was even partial to the 
Bliavyas, as the Jamas were called, and threw the bm*den of their 
piotection upon his owm co-ieligiomsts, the Bhaktas or Si I Vaish- 
iiavasJ 


FURTHER ADVANCE OF JAINISM 

The advancement of Jamism furthei* under Vijayanagara is 
illustrated by another inscription at ^ravana Belgola It describes 
Bhimadevi, the queen of Devaraya I, as a disciple of the Jama guru 
Abhmava-chaiukiiti Pancjhtachaiya, and records the mstallation 
of the image of Santmatha m the Mangai Basti of Belgola ® This 
instance is the more mstructive as it mdicates the attitude, not 
merely of the enhghtened kmgs m the foraiei case, but the active 
association with Jamism of a queen despite the traditional con- 
servatism of her sex. 

The employment of Jamas m high service is perhaps best 
exemplified m Irugapa — dan^andyaka the geneial of Harihara II 
Irugapa appears to have been a staunch Jama His father Chaichapa, 
had been Harihara’s geneial before him, an epigraph® on the 
lamp piUar of the Gana-gitti (oil-woman’s) temple at HampI 
speaks of his services to the cause of his rehgion he was a fol- 
lower of Smhanandi and built the Kunta-Jmalaya at Vijayanagara 
he IS also described as the author of the Jama lexicon Ndnartha- 
Ratnamdla Even a distant inscription at Conjeevaram proclaims 
Irugapa’s endowment of a Jama temple for the benefit of Bukka- 
raya II, son of Harihara H 

The contmuation of the same pohcy and patronage is amply 
illustrated m epigraphs scattered throughout the empire of Vqaya- 
nagara For example, m South Kanara, at Mudabidri an inscrip- 
tion m the Gurugala Basti records a grant of Bukkaraya n 
another under Devaraya II alludes to the grant of one Kolaga of 
paddy on every bullock-load commg mto the town of Basriir® 
Although this ruler is described as “the tree of heaven to the 


4 Cf Heras, the Aravidu Dynasty of Vijayanagara, I p 539 

5 Epigraphia Camatika, n L3 337 

6 Hultzsch, South Indian Inscriptions, I, pp 156 ft 

7 Epigraphia Indica VH, pp 115-116 

8 Rangacharya, Inscnpttom of the Madras Presidency, n Sk 116 

9 Ibid Sk 27 
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Brahmajjas,”i» he caused a temple (chaltyjilaya) to be built to the 
Arhat Piiivanatha who rules over the empire of all knowledge 
and who weU knew how to proclaim the SySdvada vidyd in the 
PdTi^updH bazaar at Vijayauagara 

Last but not the least, might be mentioned the great Krishna 
devaraya endowment among others (both Brahmaijical and Jaina) 
to the Trailokanfithn Jinfilaya** in the Chingleput district 

JAINISM AND FEUDATORIES 

Space does not permit further dilation on the state of Jainism 
in the outlymg parts of the empire. There Is fascinating evidence 
in the Jaina monximents and epigraphs of KErka} and Mudabldri 
for instance, In the South Kanara district They bear testimony 
to the progress and achievements of that religion under the Vijaya 
nagara as well as its feudatories, like the Wo^eyan of Karka] the 
chowter* of Mu^bldri, the Ban^ffs of Nandvar the AJalars of 
Aldangadl, the Mulars of Ballangadi and the Savants of MuBd 
This province was distinguished from the rest of Kamfitak by the 
name of Tt4ttt7<i 

An inscription in the Hosa Basti of Mudabldri speaks of 
^'driman M' nhBTnnn( ^n | fi4vara JHuidcsa SalmaIJa Mahlvallabha as 
rular of Tujuva comprising HcitHi Konkon, adorned with the city 
of Suvarpapuri with bis capital at Nagira which was as it were iti 
tilflka,'^® The rulers of this country are often referred to as 
‘ Worshippers of the Three Jewels (Right Faith, Right Understand- 
ing Right Action) Implantcrs of the Flag of Jainism,” and 
” Builders of golden temples, erectors of the golden Koloio, con 
secrators of jewelled gold and silver images of Jlna, etc,*^* Beau 
tiful descriptions of Jaina centres like Gersoppa and Mudabldrl 


10 Hnltttch, op. eit, p. 16S. 

11. Ibt<L, p 164. 

12. BangicliJtfys, op. ett, p 375 Madrat Ejtigraphleal RtporU 1001, p. Iw 

woo^.Jidad i^sij»o**dro 

P r *0 JTUcHpdon* i* th* Ho« Borti of MuJcMiW K«ro»t«k 

Scmxotltn B*port XU, 1627 p 15B. 

14 c( a cdso»dddJo" «dddshrja^djj»oied5rmo» 
oiiCT dpMsicdjrdJo turt^jdador dB^iSdCoo ^SCT^djnwdjrtbo 

IbuJV 160 
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aie also frequently met with, “ Who can describe the chaims of the 
city of Geisoppa ” asks one , “ full of resplendent towers, palaces, 
Jama houses, etc “ Wlio has the tongue ’ ” asks another, “ to 
smg the glory of Venupuia wheie women aie tiue to their lords, 
and men are evei engaged m the study of Jama Sdstras and wor- 
shippeis find recreation m givmg gifts and performmg Pujd, and 
where even children aie enthusiastic m then adheience to 
dharma.”^*" 


CONCLUSION 

This has by no means been either a compiehensive or an ex- 
haustive stud 3 ’' of Jamism m the Vijayanagara empue No men- 
tion has been made of eithei Jama arts, aichitectuie or hteiature 
These ceitamly flourished undei veiy bemgn influences The 
wondeiful Jama stiuctuies of Mu^abidri and Kaikal m South 
Kanara belong to this glorious period Works of the type of Kha~ 
gendramamdai pana, Dhaimandtha purdna, SahdAniLsdsanaf etc, 
also appear to have been produced by wiiteis of this age. The 
declme of the Jamas was a concomitant of the dechne and 
fall of Vijayanagara, though Jamism survived for a longer period 
under its far-flung feudatoiies The expansion of Jamism m the 
Kamatak had been due m no small measure to its actual adoption 
or active pationage at the hands of a gieat number of Kannada 
rulers, both great and small, dm mg nearly a thousand years from 
200 A D to 1200 A D The Kadambas, the Ganges, the Chalukyas, 
the Rashtrakutas, the Kalachmis and the Hoysalas among the 
greater, and the Silahars, the Rattas, the Changalvas and the 
Wodeyars (of South Kanara) among the smaller had all their 
share m fostermg this ancient faith m our provmce Vijayanagara 
took up this tradition like most other traditions at Karnataka and 
cherished it to the benefit of both itself and Jamism 


16 ‘ e^dOo, lietS,?Jrtea{©rl<o, tStwdo 53^ d 

rtdiSjsd diido Ibid p 153 

16 did Ce^SccbfasSr 

m n 

■6 -cJ 

i3S«5oii 03^, fjt) ijSo rt ?b Dt) Ado A dr d o djsrra 

c> 

pretirtotoorbofcb ;5ddeK05^dd s^dd^o Ibid, p 152 




Vijayanagara Paintings from the temple at Lepakshi 


By 

Mr. C SWARAIVTAMURTI, M A., 

Arcliceological Assistant, Government Museum, Madras 

In a temple, whose glory has now become a matter of history 
or a piece of favourite old-time gossip but whose entirely different 
reahty to-day is manifest m its decay and neglected solitude in an 
unfrequented comer of a district which once formed the heart of 
a gloiious empire that gladdened the people with its smile of plenty 
that can hardly by us be now imagmed, who can but see its shrivel- 
led up gloom and parched desolation, there is on the ceihng almost 
everywhere a plethora of Ime and pamt revealmg the very mterest- 
mg but httle studied art of Vijayanagara that is so important to the 
student of Indian art who is out to examme the transitions of classi- 
cal form m various periods right down from the Pallava period and 
mdividually the art of that particular period 

Lepakshi, in the Hmdupur Taluq of Anantapur district, may 
now be termed an msigmficant village — one of the many hamlets 
that wear a mournful countenance in that arid district. But, Le- 
pakshi had its day It was a centre of trade and pilgrimage in the 
palmy days of the Vijayanagara Emperors when Virupaijna Naik 
fostered that town and its surroundings as one of the chiefs repre- 
senting the emperor He and his brother Viranna Naik were m fact 
the makers of Lepakshi 

On a small rocky hillock there stands the sacred shrine of 
Papana^esvara beheved to have been established by sage Agastya, 
himeslf The humble cell that sheltered the sacred emblem of Siva 
was developed mto a temple by the untirmg pious zeal of Viru- 
panpa the worthy son of Nandilakkisetti of Penukonda 

This big structure, whose outer fortifications are now converted 
by the villagers mto a common wall for the rows of rmserable build- 
mgs that marked the once prosperous town, and the crests of whose 
mighty towers have slowly crumbled down sigmfymg as it were 
its fast diminishmg prosperity, has yet perched as it is on the low 
raised hillock Kurmasaila the pathetic though noble sight of a 


*Blocks lent by Mr C Sivaramamurti 
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*‘'>**^ up ^ head in 

spite of his infirmity (fig 1 ) 

Inscriptions of the time of AchyutarSya inscribed on the walls of 
this temple give us some partlculara about the place, the holy strno- 
ture and the pious brothers tvho enhanced the gloiy of both.' Three 
shrines are mentioned in the Inscriptlonsi The shrine of Alva &ces 
that of Vishnu while further up in the centre is the sanctum of Sri 
Vlrabhadra the patron deity of the Nolle brethara. They thus form 
n triangle with a common man^pam in the centre the -(eling cf 
which has on it painted on extraordinarily big hguie of Vlrabhadra 
with his devotees V^ru panriq beside 

Speaking of thii temple Mr A. H. Longhurst has made the fol 
lowing observational ‘ The most interesting and beautiful part of 
the building is the Ifirge ball or map^^pa in front of the ghWne, 
This contains over sixty large sculptured stone pSilara and a painted 
ceiling. The central pUiars bear almost life-site representations of 
musiclaos and dancers, carved with much spirit and freedom, the 
outer rows being ornamented with equally wdJ executed but 
smaller figures XJnfortunat^y all the moot interesting 
have been defaced with the usual red and white colour wash. The 
whole ceiling (Including the stone beams and bracket, capitals sup- 
porting the roof) was originally painted Modi of the painting 
still remains, but It la very decayed and damp The under surfaces 
of the roof slabs between the cross beams still contain numerous 
large paintings of scenes from the Mahfibhfirata, and the PurS q as. 

A few of the figures ahow a considerable amount of mastery over 
the arts of drawing and painting But, talren u a whole, the work 
Is distinctly poor and uninteresting” 

During my recent sojourn In the Anantapur district* I visited 
this temple of which so faithful a picture has been presented by Mr 
I^onghurst. The mewt interesting and beautiful part of the building 
Is no doubt the mapd^P^ adjoining the inner gopura and the rather 
narrow ardhamaqijapa This nfityamarjd^pa is quite a charming 
piece of work with dancing figures, drummers and divine musi- 
cians carved on every pillar The figures of Brahma playing the 
drum, Tumhuru thrumming the strings of the vlpa, Nandikei- 
vara playing the hudukka a dance master one of the InunortaU, 
sounding the cymbals a divine danseuse may be Ramhbfi dandng 
and a prominent figure of Siva in the pleasant fenand a ti p d n vB atti 

1 5plgr»pblctl Annual Keport 
2. Arcli»ologiaQ Anmal Rejwrt. Ifll2 
1 tm fliankhil to Mr Kottipp*, tha Pmldent ol th* Hiado 
Eiidawment Board, v»ho»a kind ktlp mad* my tour In AnanUpur a 
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tude are amongst the noteworthy sculptures adorning the pillars 
that beautify the man^apa It is indeed no fault of Mr Longhurst 
that he has not described the inner mandapa between the three 
mam shrmes winch contains elegant carvmgs of Gajantakamurti, 
Tandavaganapati, Durga and two figures of ideal man and woman 
as conceived by the sculptor. The sanctum is closed for all but 
Hmdus, and had he been inside, the lover of the beautiful that Mr. 
Longhmst is, he surely would have never missed describmg them 

The decay and damp that Mr Longhurst speaks of in the case 
of the pamtmgs is only in the nanow corridor to the back of the 
mam shrmes The pamtmgs there aie hopelessly decayed and ir- 
letrievably spoilt by exposure to weather These are painted on 
the roof slabs through the interstices of which ram water has trickl- 
ed down to spoil the pamtmgs for ever It is however somewhat 
of a solace to know that these are not the best of the pamtmgs m 
this temple. There is somethmg of a tone of u’ony and sadness m 
the spectacle presented by the adjommg unfimshed mandapa whose 
sculptured figures, described by Mr Longhurst as very good m 
workmanship, from their position on the pillars are the lonely 
witness of this sad decay. 

To the south-west of the temple there is the Somavaramandapa 
facmg north the cornice of whose facade shows remnants of colour 
designs sigmfymg the once pamted condition of the ceilmg which 
to-day reveals nothmg but ugly water stains and swarms of bats 
that here brood over the darkness and desolation of which they are 
so significant 

The walls of the small sanctum of Virabhadra, the ceilmg of 
the Raghunatha shrme and that of the part of the mandapa ad]om- 
mg the Siva sanctuary are full of pictures, which gene- 
rally escape the eyes of those who do not care to 
scrutinize every mch of the structure m the hope of dis- 
covermg some pamtmgs Those on the ceilmg of the Vishnu shrme 
are inter estmg representations of the ten mcarnations of Vishnu 
pamted around the central panel revealmg seated Vishnu 

For one who is more attracted by Ime and colour than by 
rehef and volume or m other words for one who is mterested more 
m pamtmg rather than m sculpture there is nothmg so mterestmg 
in this temple as the natyamandapa and the ardhamandapa next 
to it The pamtmgs that Mr Longhurst describes as poor and im- 
mterestmg are only the larger ones that adorn the mandapa Those 
m the ardhamandapa are really beautiful ones and would do credit 
to any skilled workman These are perhaps the ones which elicited 
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ibe comment that " a few of the figures show a considerable amount 
of mastery over the arts of drawliig and painting” But Mr Long 
hurst clubs all the paintings together and says that taken as a whole 
they are poor and uninteresting The paintings that adorn the 
ardhamaijijapa should not be clubbed with those of the map^apa 
for any evaluation of their worth. The former are probably earlier 
than those of the man^apa and distinctly superior A master 
craftsman has been at them and credit should be given for the 
excellent work he has done. 

We find the pendulum swinging to another and more extreme 
limit in the description of the paintings of the mapdnp® where extra 
ordinary praise is lavished on performance that does not merit it 
By far the most remarkable feature of this mahamapd^pa and 
Indeed of the temple itself,' says the Gazetteer " are the numerous 
life-elze paintings of scenes out of the Mababharata the Hfimfiyapa 
and the Purinas with which the whole of the roof Is covered. Ihey 
exhibit wonderful mastery over the arts of drawing and colouring 
One of the faces possesses the unusual characteristic of appearing 
to look full at the spectator from whatever point it is viewed. 
This last is a representation of Krishpa as Vatapatra&ayi and the 
peculiar feature described in the G&tetteer was shown to me by the 
kind trustees of the temple as an achievement of the painter who did 
the work- But I found nothing so attractive about the figxne cor its 
looks. In fact, it was one of the many spedmens of Indifierent 
workmanship. 

Some though not all, of the figure to the nfi^yamapdfipfl 
drawn with «blT1 and are agreeable to the eye- Though most of the 
paintings are spoiled and much of the paint faDen off there are 
some on the celling yet in a very good state of preservation. The mar 
riage of P&rvatl, Dakahtoamurtl, Rfima s coronation and Krishna as 
VatopstraAfiyl are among the pictures. The story of Arjuna’s pen 
ance forms an excellent theme for a row of pictures and the painter 
has accordingly shown the varioxis scenes beginning with a repre- 
sentatlon of 6lva as Sukhfisina hunters and sages, Indra present 
tog a weapon to Arjuua Siva coming as a hunter accompanied by 
his spouse the boar the fight over it and the blessing that Arjuua 
receives from Mahe&u There is a graphic representation of Pfir 
vatfs marriage where many sages and gods like Vishnu, ^d 
Agni are shown as Important guests. The toilet of Pfirvatl before 
her marriage and the scene of 6tva playing chess with bU wife are 
quite interesting It la really a surprising thing that here we have 
a Tepresontatlon of the story of the coif run over by the car of a 
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Chola prince and the cow claiming and gettmg 3 ustice dealt unto her, 
a story which is noted as peculiar to Tiruvalur in the Tan] ore dis- 
trict Tliis and the story of Ai'juna’s penance seem to be so popular 
as tliemes that we find them repeated in the sculptured panels of the 
Siva temple at Penukonda 

To the student who studies these paintings from the historical 
pomt of view nothmg is so important as the representation of Vira- 
pannajva and Virappa \vith their train receiving sacred ashes from 
a Purohita standmg before their tutelaiy deity Virabhadra, in 
whose vicinity is shown Daksha (fig 2) It gave me great dehght 
when I identified these as the two famous brothers and I at once 
took a photograph of this figure Though some of my photographs 
did not come off all right, it is really foitunate that this has come off 
fairly successful 

From the dress and especially the headgear which is t 3 ^ically 
like that of Krishnadevaraya (bronze statue) at Tirupati and Chi- 
dambaram or that of Tirumalaraya m Tii-upati it is clearly seen 
that this kmd of cap was popular about the time But as we may 
see from the paintmg itself it is only the bi others who as chiefs 
of some eminence are shown wearing that land of headgear. The 
rest of their retmue weai* other kmds of turbans There is a photo- 
graph taken by Father Heras of a Vijayanagar chief of about the 
time of Achyutaraya who has a similar cap on These point to the 
fact that the cap is a type for the wear of digmtaries like the Empe- 
ror and his nobles 

The most profitable study of pamtmgs typical of the Vijayanagar 
period IS made m the ardhamandapa where the ceihng is rich m 
excellent representations of the various forms of Siva The first 
panel of the senes shows Siva rismg from the Lmga and assurmg 
protection to a number of devotees offermg him worship There is 
a youth near-by, who, but for the absence of Yama with a noose to 
torment him might be supposed by us to be Marken^eya. Perhaps it 
IS the moment after Yama was repelled that is chosen by the artist. 
The next shows Siva dancmg over a demon whom he is piercmg 
with his trident surrounded by sages and devotees that adore hun. 
Tha nk s to Mr Venkatanaranappa, who arranged for the scaffoldmg 
to enable me to reach the ceihng, I copied this (fig 3) and some other 
paintings The poise of Siva is matched only by the grace of his 
body , and, as every student of art knows, it is the rh 5 rthm of move- 
ment caught m a moment of action and crystallised m a smgle well- 
chosen attitude or pose that enhances the artistic interest m a pic- 
ture The ca lm m the placid face of the figure of Siva m this tern- 
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ble encounter with evil forces personified in the form of the demon 
crushed under his foot Is a telling suffiestlon of the mighty ^ory of 
the Lord to whom no achievement Is so great as to cause the sH^t 
est rufSe perceptible in his coimtenance 



no. 3 


The third panel shows Dakshiijainiirtl sealed on a hl^ 
imder a pair of vatavTt?as and surrounded by 
him. His hair is done up in the Jatabhara fashion the vyignm- 
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]ma and yogapatta adorn his person. This panel of Dakshinamui-ti 
IS far superior to a similar one on the ceilmg of the natyamandapa 
and clearly shows how obviously coarser m workmanship the latter 
is. 


The panel coming next shows Siva in tlie anugraha attitude 
presentmg his parasu (axe) to Chandikesvaia, who receives it with 
the utmost humility Between them is a funny lookmg dwarf of 
a gana blowmg a long bugle Sages and attendants are shown on 
either side This is an mterestmg scene from Chandesvara’s life 
and IS somewhat imusual the more common representation of his 
form m sculpture bemg his seated figure m the Chandesanugraha- 
murti group where Siva is shown adommg the head of this great 
devotee of his with a flower garland 

The fifth scene represents Bhikshatana proceedmg on his march 
for alms attended by a gana who carries his bowl on his head. The 
'fishipatnis are shown offermg him food m a state of mind where 
mtense love and passion created by his smgularly perfect beauty of 
form get the better of their usually calm ascetic attitude The 
poise of Bhikshatana is as noble and majestic as that of the dwarf 
IS quamt and comical The pamter has fully succeeded m his sug- 
gestive touches that enhance the obviously beautiful form of the 
ladies by mfusmg life palpitatmg with passion m their breasts The 
calm seremty in Bhikshatana’s general bearmg shows off the dig- 
mty of the master-pamter who was responsible for the piece of 
work 

Three panels commg after this represent m order Harihara- 
murti adored by sages and gods, Siva with Parvatl approachmg 
what appears like, and perhaps might be, Mohmi, and a shghtly 
famter group of perhaps Chandrasekhara with Parvati adored by 
divme bemgs The scene commg next shows Siva as Kalyanasun- 
dara weddmg Parvati There is an assemblage of sages and 
women, Brahma is shown officiatmg as priest It is mterestmg to 
compare this scene with the larger one depictmg the same theme 
on the ceding of the natyamandapa The next is a representation 
of Tripurantaka attackmg the Tripuras from his chariot the 
wheels of which are the sim and moon and the charioteer Brahma 

One of the finest, if not the best, of the pamtmgs here is the 
panel showmg Siva (Gangadhara) as Gowriprasadhaka appeasmg 
Gowri (fig 4) This is a very dehcate theme dehcately worked The 
whole composition of this picture does credit to the gemus of the 

11 
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painter In this there la a happy blend of action and repose, anger and 
calm , also of the straight line and the curve in the that form the 

rhythmic outline of the composition in the simple samabhanga of 
Pirvatl and the complex tribhanga of Siva that already appears 
to have stepped into the boundary of atlhhaiga. The cause of ftr 



no. 4 


vatfs vexation Is shown In the stream of Gangs flowt^ down 
locks of Siva where though he hid this 

unsurmountable devotional ixnver of his bhak^l^^ 
brought It down willy nlHy to the great 

„dLang.y3dshment of the other This painting lallle. 
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well "witli the description of Gangadhara as given in the Amsumad- 
bhedagama and 6ilparatna except in some minor details The 
general description of Parvatl and a special feature about her face 
viralntdnand with the look of one “ forsaken ” is clearly 
shown The pamter has howevei taken some liberty in represent- 
ing Siva by deviatmg slightly fiom the description The difference 
is not so much deviation as reversal of the position of hands, feet, 
and pose of Siva The Ime of the Amsumadbheda “ Dakshme pur- 
vahastam tu varam devyananasritam”, i e , “the excellent front 
right hand (of Siva) should caress the face of Parvati” is the most 
important part of the description and is missmg m the account of 
Gangadhara m every other Silpa book The pamter has rightly 
given prommence to this and sho%vn Parvati almost as Elhandita 
The Imes that form the contour of the figures herein, the expression 
m the faces of the divme pair and the general delicacy of treat- 
ment are all m perfect consonance with the nature of the theme. 

The panel coming next shows Natesa m the anandatandava 
attitude Siva as Vrsabharudha is pamted m the adjacent panel He 
is seated on his bull with Parvati beside him The Nandi or bull 
has one of its four legs on the head of a dwarf A number of devo- 
tees are shown worshipping Siva The next panel has a represen- 
tation of Siva standmg ‘as Chandrasekhara” adored by a noble- 
lookmg bearded person and a woman with jatamakuta pamted on 
either side These aie perhaps Himavan and Menaka The final panel 
on this part of the ceilmg has a picture of seated Parvati with a lily 
m her right hand She wears kuchahandha, kiintamakuta and other 
adornments and is adored by a woman standmg m her vicmity 
Part of the figure is unfortunately spoilt by weather and part 
fallen down. 

So much about the pamtmgs on the ceilmg of the ardha- 
mandapa which are the very best m this temple On the dark and 
grimy walls of the shrme of Virabhadra there are dim pamtmgs of 
Siva (fig 5) m different attitudes with his attendants One of the 
latter (fig 6) appeared rather mterestmg bemg almost like Muchu- 
kunda, who is pamted over and over agam m the temple at Tiru- 
valur Muchukunda was a great kmg and a greater devotee He, 
it is, that IS supposed to have brought away from heaven the five 
figures of Tyagaraja (Somaskanda) the prmcipal one amongst 
which is enshrmed m Tiruvalur, the capital of his kmgdom The 
fact that the story of a cow and its dead calf pecuhar to and of local 
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interest at TiruvalOr is found painted liere and sculptui*ed at Penu- 
konda makes me wonder whetlier this figuio cannot be Muchukunda 
of Tiruvalur, wliose gieatness as a Sivabhaklha won him a place in 
a Siva (cmple howovermuch it might be i emote fiom his home. The 
queei face is chaiactciislic of tlic conventional way of drawing the 
monkey so pecuhai in all the lepicsentations of that animal in the 
Vijayanagai period a pi act ice which in a moie degeneiate form 
continues oven to-day 

From the figures rcpioducod to illustiate some of the points 
discussed above, it would be quite clear that tlie pamters of the 
Vijayanagara Emperors had an excellent sense of beautiful form 
and pose, arrangement of figures to pioduce good compositions and 
good colour sense to paint pleasing pictures The lines have been 
dra\vn in sure and unsweiwing strokes and the curves suggest the 
facile way in which the brush glided on the surface The lines that 
go to form the contours are mute teslimomcs to the perfect know- 
ledge of the human form that these artists possessed in abundance 
Costumes and ornaments in these paintings have a peculiar histo- 
iical interest here apart fiom the aitistic embellishment that these 
are mtended to add The portiait paintmgs of Virapanna and his 
brother ^vlth tlieir retinue are most important from this pomt of 
view as well, Though the colours used here are quite simple, the 
entue colour scheme bemg composed of red, blue, yellow, green, 
black and white, the diffemt shades laid on without any complex 
blending, bespeak of the taste of the painter I need not be loqua- 
cious about the skill of the Vqayanagaia pamter at design woik, 
since I expect, and am sure of my expectation, the bit of the scroll 
of geese to talk more about that (fig 7) I may just add that the 
dignified and stately walk of the bird is a tour de force with the 
Vijayanagara artist 
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The Vijayanagara Paintings : Late Vijayanagara 
Paintings in the Brhadisvara Temple at Tanjore 

By 

Mr S Paramasivan, M.A , B Sc., 

Ai chcsological Chenust, Government Museum, Madras. 

I THE VIJAYANAGARA PAINTINGS 
1 Introduction 

In speaking of the Vijayanagara paintings, it might appear that one 
IS rather on uncertam giound, for we know so httle of them On 
the other hand, it was thought that, fiom the 7th till about the 16th 
century AD the history of Indian pamtmg was almost a blank 
But with the discovery of pamtmgs at Sittannavasal, Kahchipuram, 
Mamandur, Ellora, Tirumalaipuram, Tiruvahjikulam and Tanjore, 
it IS clear that, so far at least as South India is concerned, there is 
a contmmty of tradition m the art of pamtmg from the 1st till about 
the 12th century ^ We do not know what happened to this art after- 
wards But we have stray evidence that the art did not die away 
with the Chola art at Tanjore, and that it survived long after For, 
even in the Brhadi^ara temple there is superimposed on the beauti- 
ful early group of Chola pamtmgs, a later group of pamtmgs of the 
Vijayanagara period executed durmg the Nayak regime And we 
find other survivals of the Vijayanagara art m a few other temples 
m a sadly mutilated condition. The ceilmg of the temple at Tiru- 
paruttikunram, the rumed Chennakesava temple at Sompalle^ m 
Madanapalle taluq of the Chittoor district, the temple at Lepaksi m 
the Anantapur district, the Varadaraja temple^ at Kanchipuram and 
the temples at Hampi and Anegundi contam pictures representmg 
important scenes from the Jam and Hmdu mythology 

Besides these sad remnants that remmd us of the glorious days 
of Vijayanagara art, there is the mdependent testimony of foreign 
visitors Dommgos Paes^ who visited the city of Vijayanagara 

1 S Paramasivan — Note on the datmg of the frescoes in the Brhadis- 
vara temple at Tan]ore (Journal of Oriental Research, Madras, VoL IX, Part 
rv (1935), p 363) 

2 The temple was partly destroyed by the Mughals (Vide Archaeological 
Survey Annual Reports 1902-3, page 85) 

3 Dr N Venkata Ramanayya drew my attention to these pamtmgs 

4 R Sewell — ^Forgotten Empire (Narrative of Dommgos Paes) 
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during the days of the king KrbhnadSva RSya (1508-1529) de- 
•cribea the palace of the king thus 

* At the entrance to the door outside are two images painted 
like life and drawn in their manner which are these , the one 
on the right Is the father of this king, and the one on the left 
Is of this king (Crlsnarao} 2he fether was dark and a gentle- 
man of fine form, stouter than the son Is they stand with their 
apparel and such raiment as they wear or used to wrar 
(pp. 284— 285) 
and again, 

“ On this side is designed in painting aD the ways of life of 
the men who have been here even down to the Portuguese, 
from which the kings wives g»n understand the m^nnpr la 
which each one lives in his own country even to the blind and 
the beggare.” (p 286) 

From rndlan literary evidence Dr N Venkata Ramanayya’ 
has come to the following conclusion 

‘ It was customary for almost all classes of people to adorn 
their houses with painted plctxires. The favourite aubjects 
which attracted the attention of the artists were usually stories 
from Hindu mythology for e:c&mple, the churning of the milk 
ocean for nectar and the celebration of the marriage of Vi?pu 
and I^wJfsmT, the buming of KSma by diva and the latter's ma> 
rlage with Parvati the marriage of Nala and DamayanH 
and the ways of such birds as swans, parrots, etc. Ilieso 
furnished themes for the artists to work upon, probably 
because the people loved to have the visible representations of 
these stories in their houses. But these had little or no attrao* 
tlon to the courtesan women, whose company was soiight by 
all fashionable and cultured men. “Xhey jBDed their drawing 
rooms and bed rooms with amorous pictures representing love 
scenes from the stories of Rati and Manmatha^ Kambhfi and 
Nalakiibara, UrvaS and Purfirava, Men a kd and Viivfimitra 
GopJkfi and Krfypa ” 

Ihere were painters at the court of Venkata II (1584-1614) 
says Ft Heras ® 

Ft du Jarric states that there were several native painters 
at Chandragirl but these artists could not have approached the 

5. Studte* In the Blstorj of the iWrd Pynwty of VlJejinafirs. (pP- 
SW-«5> 

6. The Aravidu Dynaefy p. <88. 




{Copyright— Archaeological Survey of India ) 
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standard of the European paintings presented to the king (Ven- 
kata II) by the Jesuits.” 

These independent items of evidence are sufficient m themselves 
to show that the art of pamtmg flourished m the kmgdom of Vijaya- 
nagara 


2 Kcstorical 

In any attempt to search for pamtmgs of this period, or to assess 
the proper value and full significance of the few pamtmgs of this 
period that have come to hght, or even to explam the paucity of 
pamtmgs of this period, one must hear m mmd the history of the 
times, especially of that precedmg it Takmg first the Tamil coun- 
try, it may be stated that, durmg the middle of the 13th century 
A D , the Pandyas rose to great prommence under kmg Jatavarman 
Sundara P^dya, conquered the whole of the Chola country, which 
comprised of Tanjore, S Arcot, N Arcot, Chmgleput and portions 
of Nellore and Cuddapah districts, expelled the Hoysalas, who held 
sway over Trichmopoly, Salem and Coimbatore districts and thus 
they conquered the entire Tamil country Immediately after the 
death of Jatavarman, the Muhammadan mvasion under Mahk 
Kafur broke up the Pandyan supremacy effectively Though the 
Muslim authority was not firmly estabhshed, the whole country was 
m unsettled condition owmg to the frequent Muhammadan mva- 
sions It was durmg the tune of Muhammad bm Tuglak, that the 
whole of S India, with the exception of Malabar was subjugated by 
the Muhammadans and a permanent garrison established at 
Madma Soon after, began the troubles for the Sultan Muhammad 
bm Tuglak, and his kmgdom finally broke up In 1335, Sheriff 
Hasan Shah, who ruled at Madma, set up m mdependence In 
1336, the kmgdom of Vijayanagaia which mcluded a laige part 
of the Telugu country was estabhshed In 1344 the Tellmgana broke 
away under the leadership of Kapaya Nayaka About 1347, the 
centurians of the Deccan rose m rebelhon under the leadership of 
Zafar Khan, who made himself kmg of the Deccan, and thus arose 
the Bahmam kmgdom In 1342, when Ballala HI was killed m a 
warfare with the Sultans of Madura, the Hoysala country passed mto 
the hands of Harihaia I and Bukka I of Vijayanagara About 1360, 
Kumara Kampana, son of Bukka I, led an mvasion against the 
Sambuvarayans, who luled over the districts of Chmgleput, North 
Arcot and South Aicot, and a few years later against the Sultans of 
Madura and succeeded m driving them out By 1380, the Vijaya- 
nagara conquest of the south was complete and the empire extend- 
ed from the river Klrsna m the north to Cape Comorm m the south 
12 
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Md from tte ^blan Sea to the Bay of BengaL la igjte of con 
stant confflcts between the ktngs of Vijayanagara and the Muham- 
madan kingdom* of the Deccan, the empire finally broke up only 
long after the Battle of Tallkota (1565) 

It now »eerQs evident that, 


1 From 1272 AJD till 1382, the whole of S India was con 
stantly subjected to invaslonfl, especially the Muhammadan one* 
and to other political change*. 


2, The Muhammadan invasions under MaHlr Kafur and Muh 
ammad bin Tuglak saw the destruction of many temple*, such as 
those at Chidambaram and Srirangam and other Instltutiona which 
might have contained paintings Ihls explains the abrupt break 
in the art of painting between the Chola and the Vijayanagara 
periods. 

3 If we are to look for the continuity of traditlan In art of 
Indian painting we have to look for It not In N India and the Deccan, 
which were under the sway of the Muhammadan IcoiioclastB, but in 
the Tamil and the Hoysala countries, and in those Telugu districts, 
which were far removed from the Bahmanl kingdom of the Deccan, 
end thus quite uninfluenced hy the conflicts between the Vijayana- 
gara and the Bahmanl kingdoms. This explains the existence of 
Vijayanagara paintings in Hampi, Anegundl, Lepftkfl, So Apafle , 
Sravapa Bejgoja, Kanchipuram, Tanjore, etc. 

4. On, account of the constant hostility between the Hindus 
pnfl the M nbnmmndflTift, and on accoxmt of the cultural antagonism 
between the two races, the Muslim Influence could not have affect 
ed the art In S India as it did In. N rndla under the more congenial 
atmosphere set up by Akbar whlda ^ve rise to a type of Rajaput 
art, which is a fusion between the Indigenous art of India with the 
Muslim art. Thus any survival of the painting of this period in S 
India must be pure and indigenous. 

5 The Vijayanagara kingdom Is a protest against Muslim 
invasions from the north, and it was very difficult to foster the art 
of pptp tfn g which requires royal patronsge In a peaceful and con 
genial atmosphere. In spite of this. It was highly creditable that 
the kings of Vijayanagara embellished their capital with paintings 
as testified by Domingos Paes and Fr du Jarric. They also deco- 
rated temples with paintings, of which survivals are still to be »een- 
Probably the art in the very capHal mat with terrible destruction 
after the Battle of Tallkota. 
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6 The Vijayanagara kings and the viceroys and the governors 
under them were great pations of art This is revealed unmistak- 
ably by the number of temples that they have renovated and the 
numbei of temples that they have raised agam (for example, the 
temples at Srirangam and Chidambaram) after their destruction 
by Mahk Kafur and the armj^ of Muhammad bm Tuglak Many of 
these temples contam innumerable pamtmgs, and there is haidly 
a promment temple m S India without them 

One might now attempt at the reconstiuction of the art of pamt- 
mg of this period, and he has the foUowmg data to start from, 
namely • — 

1 The testimony of Dommgos Paes testifymg to the excel- 
lence of the art of pamtmg durmg the days of Krsna Deva Raya 
(1509-1529) 

2 Fr du Jarric has testified to the fact that, durmg the days 
of Venkata 11 (1584-1614 AD), the art of pamtmg had degenerated 
with the result that there was the importation of Portuguese pamt- 
ers, who were encouraged at his court (What is the cause for 
the degeneracy of the art between 1509 and 1584 

3 There are the pamtmgs at Lepaksi (about 1535 AD.), at 
Sompalle (middle of 16th century AD), at Anegundi (15th cen- 
tury) and of Virupak§asvami temple at Hampi It is very difficult 
to detenmne the date of the pamtmgs m the Vurupaksasvami temple, 
smce it underwent renovations a number of times 

4 There are the pamtmgs m the Varadaraja temple at Kanchi- 
puram, probably belongmg to the tune of Krsna Deva Raya (1509- 
1529) 

5 There is a group of Jam pamtmgs in the Vardhamana 
temple m Jma-Kanchi near K^chipuram, the earhest of them 
belongmg to the tunes of Harihara II (1378-1404) 

6 There are pamtmgs m the Brhadisvara temple at Tanjore 
and others m many South Indian temples 

Any study of the ancient pamtmgs has three complementary 
aspects, namely, (1) the historical, archa3ological and the descrip- 
tive, (2) the artistic and (3) the chemical, so that any study could 
be complete only through the co-ordmated efforts of the historian, 
the artist and the chemist This fact has not been so fully realised 
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in India as it has been done in the west, and it may be interesting 
to know that an American Expedition from the Harvard University 
is coming out to India to make such co-ordinated studies oi some oi 
the Important survivals of Indian painting 

3 Recent Sruomi or Vuayanagaba Art 

In spite of these difficulttea in the way of studying Indjnn paint 
ings properly, Mr T N Ratnachandran of the Arcbffiological Sur 
vey of India has written an excellent monograph"^ on the temples 
at Jina Kanchlpuram and described all the paintings In the Vardha 
mana temple But no artist has made a thorough study of the style 
and te chn ique as such, nor any chemist investigated into the tech- 
nique of the painting process Mr C Slvaramamurti of the 
Madras Government Museum has made tracings of aome of the 
paintings in the temple at Lepfik?i and studied them from an artist s 
point of view Dr N Venkata Ramanayya has noted some paint 
Ings in the VaradarSja temple at Kfifichlpuram, and he has been verj 
mu(di struck by three scenes, namely, some dandng hgures a man 
with drawn how standing in front of a woman, probably Rfima and 
Tataka a figure seated on a parrot, perhaps Manmatha 
He has seen Mr SivaramamurU s traemg’a from the Lepfik?! paint 
logs and he teBs me that, from the point of view of technique and 
style the paintings in the Varadaraja temple are far superior to 
Xiepsk^l paintings He is also of opiziion, that the paintings In Bie 
ruined temple at Anegundi, of which only two heads remain com 
pare very favoinrahly with the paintings in the Voradarfija temple. 

I have seen these Zjcp&k^ tracings throu^ the kindness of Mr 
Slvaramamiirtl and the Vljayanagara paintings in the BfhadiAvara 
temple at Tanjore. The former are far superior to the Tanjore 
pfltnttngw In In tho graceful sweep of the lines. 

There Is nothing In the Tanjore temple to remind one of the mar 
vellous paintings of birds at Xiepak^ 'Ihere are other paintings at 
L/Cpfik^i, which are relatively crude and compare with the T^fore 
paintings. A study of the paintings on the ce i li n gs of the VlrdpSk 
^asvami temple at Hampl — if there are remnants still left— 4s 
likely to reveal the condition of the art of painting in the very capi 
tal of the Vijayanagara empire whldi should have had the best 
artists iinder the fostering care of the ernperora For the same 
reason, the paintings at Anegundi are equally important. There 
might be paintings in the temple at Tadpatri and at Penidcnnda ft 

7 TVrTparwtHlnfp jwm and JU tfanpl«* (BuBetta of th* Madras Ovrtni 
Plant Museum — N«w Serie»— Oenerml Section Vol, I, Perl III, ISW) 
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js nbsolutch* cs'^cntial that in icconstuicting the ait of painting of 
this pciiod. no stud> could be inoic helpful than the paintings in 
the Vnupaksvas^anu temple and in the temple at Anegundi Un- 
lc <=5 moic c\hnusti\o studies aie possible in the neai fuluie befoie 
tlie few paintings of this period, disappeai tluough the lavages of 
time, it ma\ not be possible to say an\ thing definitely’^ But one 
can now tentatively divide the Vij.ijanagaia art of painting into 
three rough groups, namelj — 

Croup 1 Under this gioup come the paintings that existed m 
the city of Vijavanagaia when Pacs visited it To this gioup can 
bo added the paintings at Anegundi and m the temple of Varadaraja 
and probablv those in the Vii upaksasvami temple at Hampi 

Group 11 The paintings at Lcpaksi and Sompalle They be- 
long more oi less to the ‘^amo pciiod in the opinion of Di Venkata 
Ramanay.v a They are not so perfect as the paintings undei Group I 
It ma> be verj useful to study the paintings on the ceilings of 
tlie mukha mandapam at Sompalle temple Tliese pamtmgs re- 
present scenes from the Ramayana 

Group III A degenerate type of art such as existed perhaps 
during the days of Venkata II and in the 16th and 17th centuries 
The paintings in the Brhadisvara temple come under this group 
which, m a more degenerate form is found m many S Indian tem- 
ples 

It is probable that the first group of pamtmgs might have had some 
characteristics m common with the classical art of Indian pamtmg, 
examples of which are to be seen as late as the 12th century m the 
Chola paintings at Tanjoi e These thi ee groups of pamtmgs roughly 
occups’- a period of about three centuries, that is, fiom the 15th to 
the 17th centuries But what happened to the art from the 12th 


* Some critics hold the view that the art of painting — when examples 
of it are few or none at all— could be reconstructed from a study of contem- 
poraiy sculpture Though a comparative study of contemporary sculpture and 
pamtmg is highly useful, though the study of sculpture might reveal some 
important sidehghts on contemporary pamtmgs, the art of pamtmg can never 
be properly reconstructed from a study of sculpture alone The essential 
difference m the medium of expression of the two arts should never be 
Ignored In sculpture, especially with the hard stones and metals used m 
S India, there is rigidity and resistance to the free expression of the finer and 
dehcate feehngs of the artist In the other medium with its softness and 
flexibility, the brush glides with ease m quick response to those very feelmgs 
While it IS difficult to give those dehcate touches m the one, it is far easiei 
m the other These facts should nevei be ignored 
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to the 15th century ^ We have no means of knowing it Did the 
art meet with a sad fate when the armies of Malik Kafur and 
Muhammad bin Tuglak came to the south ’ Did Vijayanagara art 
suffer much in the conflicts between the Vljayanagara raopire and 
Bahmanl kingdoms, so that the best type of classical art of Vyaya 
nagara was swept away ’ Are there paintings In the temple at 
Tadpatri and at Penukouda partly filling the gap T Obese are prob- 
lems worthy of attention, for classical art such as one sees as late 
as the I2th century in the Chola paintings requires ro 3 ml patronage 
and could not have disappeared bo suddenly It is likely that with 
the disappearance of the Chola rule and the consequent rise of the 
Vljayanagara empire the classical artists, or such of those that srur^ 
vived the results of Malik Kafur s and Muhammad bin Obglak’s in- 
vasions, got the patronage of the Vljayanagara kings, who were the 
only Hindu kings in the south- They anbelJiahed the capital with 
their paintings, the qualities of which have been well testified to by 
Paes and others Obose artists perhaps met with a sad fate In the 
massacre at Vljayanagara that followed the battle of Talikota. Or 
with the change of the capital and the troubles that rose in the 
empire with the battle of Talikota, these artists were utterly neglect 
ed and they disappeared- Otherwise, It Is very difficult to explain 
the absence of good paintings of this period In the country 

n LATE VUAYANAGARA PAINTINGS IN THE 
BRHADifiVARA TEMPLE AT TANJORE 

L ImuODUcnoN 

These paintings were executed in 1646-1647* during the days of 
king Vijayarfighava Niyaka of Tanjore Before we proceed to 
discuss these paintings it is necessary to consider whether they can 
rightly be called the true representative* of the Vljayanagara art, 
even thoufdi they are not of the best type. To some artists and 
art critics, the chapter on Vljayanagara history and art close* with 
the battle of Thlikota in 1565 AX> and no Vljayanagara art exists 
after that date. It may be shown from facts of history that the 
kingdom of Vljayanagara flourished even till about the middle M 
the 17th centixry and its influence was well felt. Let us take tl^ 
testimony of scholar Speaking of Venkata II (1584-1614) one of 
the Vljayanagara emperors of the Aravid^ dynasty who came to 


8, S. P*r»raB»lTan— A Note on the d*Un« oi It® fiwcoe* ^ 
v*im temple et Tanjore (Jovnal of Oriental RewtmA, Medr»». VoL K, rtrt 
(1S3S) p 363 ) 
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the throne nhout twenty years affei the battle of Tahkota, Fr. 
Heras'* says • 

“ Venka(a II is the most illustiious soveieign of this dynasty, 
wlio checked the Muslim laids in the north, subdued the tur- 
bulent Navaks m the south, caused the Rajas of Mysoie to be 
firmly established in then lealm stiengthened his power by an 
alliance mth the Portuguese and fosteied hteiatuie and fine 
arts throughout his vast dominions ” 

and again, Fr Heras says 

“Fine arts were likewise fosteied by him (Venkafa II) a 
fact which gives an aesthetic sidelight on his interesting char- 
acter ’’ 

Speaking of the next empcroi , Rama II (1616-1630) , Fr Heras^* 

says 

“ We have inscriptions from the begmnmg of his reign and 
coming fiom almost all the comers of the empire m which he 
is generally acknowledged as the la\vful Rajadhiraja of Vijaya- 
nagara ” 

These inscriptions belong to about the first quarter of the 17th cen- 
tury and are from such distant places as Uiaiyur (Trichmopoly 
District), Dindigal (Maduia District) and from such districts as 
Coimbatore, Chmgleput, Nellore, Kolar, etc These facts clearly 
show that the influence of the Vijayanagara emperor was felt even 
as late as 1630, when these distant places claimed him as their sove- 
reign It is quite clear that, if the emperor was acknowledged over 
a wide area, the arts and ciafts of the erapeior's court should have 
had their influence m the south It was more so at the court of 
the Nayak kmgs of Tanjoie Till the very end, they were veiy 
faithful to the emperors At a time when, due to the machmations 
of Jagga Raya, Rama 11 had gieat difficulty m getting to the throne, 
he could always coimt upon the loyalty and help of the Tanjore 
Nayaks Agam, when 6riranga III, the last empeior of Vijayana- 
gara tried to regam his empue m the south and met with the stout- 
est opposition from Tirumalai Naik of Madura, it was the timely m- 
timation given by the Tanjore Nayak that was of gieat help to 
him This emperor seems also to have hved near Tanjore Thus 

9 The Aravidu Dsmasty — ^Introduction, p XV 

10 Loc cit p 511 

11 H Heras — ^Rama Deva Raya H, an unknown emperor of Vijayanagara 
— Journal of B & O Research Society, Vol XVI (1930), p 139 

12 R Sathyanatha Aiyar — ^History of the Nayaks of Madura, p 127 
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none can doubt the fact that the art of painting under the Nfiyaks 
should have been greaUy Influenced by the art in the court of 
Vljayanagara king* Further the unbroken line of Nayalo, who 
were originally bom and brought up in Vijaynnagara should have 
continued nil the original traditlona o! the Viiayanagara art, which 
they brought with them when they first came to Tanjore If theme 
and subject matter are good testa, the theme and subject matter at 
Tanjore are the same as those mentioned In Telugu literature bearing 
on Vljayanagara art The art at Tanjore la crude because, even 
by the time of Venkata H, the art had degenerated according to the 
observations of Fr du Jarric. 

Of all the Vljayanagara paintings, those in the Tanjore temple 
are very important to the student of the history of Indian painting 
There is an earlier group of paintings in this temple belonging to 
the Chola period They are both very different in technique and 
style, and it is worth while studying not only the difference but also 
the probable causes that led to this difference 

2, The BauAnisvAHA Temple. 

The Brhadiivara temple at Tanjore was built by the great Chola 
king Rfijordja (9S5-1014 AJD ) Simple in its design and stupen- 
dous In its proportions, it represents a glorious period In the history 
of not only Indian art and architecture, but also of Indian p ain ti n g 

The main shrine of the Bibadlivara temple occupies almost the 
centre of the western bnlf of the inner court, whldi is about lOO 
feet square. The Vimfina which rise* over it to a height of nearly 
200 feet dominates the entire structure “ The boldly moulded base- 
ment, the huge monolithic Nandi, the simple and tasteful bas-reliefs 
and decorative mot ifs on the VhnfiTWi and the baHustradcs, the 
graceful sculptures in the niches on the sides of the Vtmdna and 
the ftnp. rbIttAlUng which marks the entire work, Including the letter 
ing of the various Inscriptions, are not equalled by anything known 
in S India Viewed from any angle, the effect produced by tho 
whole of thu wonderful structure is pleasing and impressive 

Surrounding the central shrine or the pttrbhapfha, and imme- 
diately underneath the Vfrnnfw there runs a very dark passage 
or Prdfcaro, This passage Is divided into 15 compartments. AD 
the wallfl of these fifteen compartments, with the exception of 
contain There are thin coats of the Umo plaster over the 

stone walls of the compartments with the Nfiyafc or late Vljaya 

is. K. A. NrUksnt* B«trl— The Chola*, p 232, 
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nagaia paintings on them These are examples of folk art which, 
in a decadent form, aie found m many temples m S India In some 
of the compaitments, notably four in number, the Vijayanagara 
pamtmgs have peeled off or been removed by art-enthusiasts, and 
have revealed an inner and nobler layer of Chola pamtmgs of the 
classical type of Indian art underneath. 

3 The Vijayanagara Paintings in the Temple 

The attention of the pubhc has so far been drawn to the earher 
layer of Chola pamtmgs by Mr S K Govmdaswami The outer 
layer of the Vijayanagara pamtmgs has not received the attention 
due to it, probably because the beauty of the Chola pamtmgs has 
drawn away all the attention to itself and the former has suffered 
by contrast. 

The subject-matter of the Vijayanagara pamtmgs may be 
briefly stated thus — 

1 There are scenes from Tanjore Sthalapurana m profusion 
such as the annihilation of the Asuras, mcludmg Tafijan (after whom 
the city of Tanjore is named) by Devi and Visnu m the role of 
AnandavaUiamman and Nilameghaperumal 

2 There are scenes from the hves of Saiva saints such as 
Kannappar and Chandisvara 

3 There are scenes from Hmdu mythology such as the churn- 
mg of the ocean of milk, various thmgs that came out of it, Siva 
drmkmg poison, Daksa’s sacrifice and the advent of Virabhadra and 
Havana hftmg up Mount Kailasa 

4 There are representations of Hmdu gods and goddesses 
such as Brahma, Visnu, Siva, Kiratamurti, Urdhvatandava Nataraja, 
Biksatanamurti, Bhairava, Daksmamurti, Sulapam, Kailasanatha, 
Umasahita-Chandrasekhara, Laksmi Devi, Sri Devi, Bhu Devi, 
Ganapati, Sakti Ganapa^i, Subrahmanya and Shanmukha 

5 Miscellaneous scenes of general mterest are present m large 
numbers, such as worship of Siva, both m the Lmga and the human 
form, attendants, worshippers, life of a sage, fighters, kmgs (pei- 
haps the Nayaks of Tanjore) with their names written below in 
Telugu characters 

14 The frescoes of the Brhadlsvara temple at Tanjore — Journal of Anna- 
malai University, Vol II (1933), No 1, p 1 

Chola Pamting — Journal of Indian Society of Oriental Art, Vol I (1933), 
p 73 


13 
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These paintings, though highly conventional, thou^ leas happy 
and far less perfect than the Chola paintings, arc atm aa hnportant 
as the latter to the student of Indian art They depict the dress and 
jewels of the 17th century They mark a growing interest in the 
study of Sthalapurfii^ They represent a period of decadence that 
affected the art of painting at Tanjore 

4 The Nayak Aht 

It Is said that Indian painting is an art not of mnn as in the 
West, but of pure lino, depending for its expression on the grace 
and swiftness of the outlines. The artist analyses all the maidfold 
complexities of human form, <diooses the essentials and portrays 
them In simple, yet graceful lines. He gives ex pression to the faces 
of his subjects through the marvellous sweeps which he enploys. 
Thus this technique Is a wonderful visualisation of a rounded object 
translated into lines. It is marvellous how he achieves this through 
simple lines, without resorting to the mass effects through colours. 
In the artistic portraj al of form and expression, this line technique 
requires handling by a great artist with the genius of a master 
mind. Such is the tedinique that characterises the art at Sittanna 
vfAaX and Ajanta and the Chola art 

The Vljayanagara art in the temple stands as a contrast to this 
hl^ Idealism, which characterises the classical art of India, It 
stands as a contrast to the grace of form and the beauty of rhythmic 
lines of the Chola art Though the Vijayanagara artist has adopted 
the line technique it is lacking in the genius and skill of the Chola 
artist. Though there is some expression in the figures, the line has 
lost its old graceful sweeps and suffers very much in comparison 
with the Chola paintings. Along with the crudeness of the line 
technique, the colo\irs too are hot and heavy and quite unpl e as Ing . 
These qualities mark the beginning of degeneracy of art in S India. 

5 Thi Technique or the PairmNa Process. 

The technique adopted by the Vljayanagara artists at Tanjoro 
is one of frcsco-*eeco'“ or painting in lime medium on plaster It 
consists in the pigments with lime water and applying it to 

the dry plaster on the walL This method stands in contrast to the 
Chola one which consists in mixing the pigments with water and 
applying It over the wet plaster In other words, the technique 


15 S. ParmiaBsiTait — Nature, Vol. 137 Uar B IBS, p. 867 
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adopted with the Chola paintings is one of fresco-buono or true 
fresco 

The entire Vijayanagara stucco is so thin that it measures only 
from 2 4 to 3 m m in thickness It is composed of three layers The 
bottom one consists of rough lime plaster and is about 15mm thick 
Over it is a smooth plastei about 0 6 m m m thickness with the pamt 
film thereon The rough and the smooth plaster vary m thickness 
m different places 

From the results of complete analysis/® it is clear that the artists 
have taken particulai care to lemove all the traces of impurities 
Such deleterious impurities as clay, gypsum, and soluble salts of 
potassium and sodium are present m such mmute quantities, that 
their presence may be ignored It is qmte possible that the artists 
used some sort of a ‘ pit ’ lime They probably allowed the lime to 
remam well soaked m water m a pit, when the latter removed all 
the soluble impurities from the former and slaked it well 

Plaster does not set well if some mert material like sand is not 
added to it The Vi]ayanagara plaster contains only sand as an 
mert material. 

So far as the pigments are concerned, the Nayak artists have 
used black, especially for the outhnes, white, yeUow, red, brown, 
blue, green as primary colours and yellowish green, hght blue and 
blmsh green as mixed colours For white they have used lime, 
lampblack for black, ochres for yellow, red and brown, lapis lazuh, 
especially m an impure state for blue and terre verte for green and 
a mixture of these for the other colours 

In many places, the Vijayanagara stucco and the pamt film are 
loosely boimd to the wall and the plaster, respectively, so that, when 
tapped, they fall off It seems that the lime used as the bmdmg 
medium with the pigments was of a poor quahty, or somewhat car- 
bonated or not well slaked These defects are absent from the Chola 
pamtmgs 

It may be necessary to pomt out other pomts of difference 
between the methods of execution of the Chola and the Vijayanagara 
pamtmgs at Tanjore It has already been said that the Chola tech- 


16 Nature Loc cit. 

17 This subject being technical cannot be discussed at length here The 
results of my mvestigation are m the course of pubhcation 
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nique is one of true fresco and that of the '^Ajayanagara 
fresco-secco The fomer consists in mbdng the pigments with water 
and applying it over the wet plaster Since the paintings must be done 
before the plaster dries up In the true fresco process, the technique 
requires a dextrous and a swift hand on the part of the artist In 
the fresco-secco process such as Is adopted with the Vijayanagara 
paintings tho pointing can bo done even on the dry wait Thus there 
is no need to hurry through the work and consequently no such high 
artistic qualities are necessarily required as in the true fresco pro- 
cess, Great artists always prefer true fresco to fresco-secco process. 
Just as the style of the Vljayanagara paintings in Tanjore exhibit a 
certain degeneracy as compared with the Chola paintings, the fresco- 
secco process adopted by the former marks a degeneracy in the 
technique of the process of painting as compared with the high artis- 
tic qualities and skill required under the true fresco process. The 
five centuries that separate the Chola art from the Vijayanagara art 
at Tanjore marks a period when slow decadence set in not only 
over the art of painting but also in the technique of the process of 
painting. 

In couclusion» the writer wishes to express his best t ha nk s to 
Dr N Venkata Ramanayya and B4r M. Somasekbara Senna for 
giving many helpful suggestions in the comse of this work. 



The Coinage of the Vijayanagara Dynasties 

By 

Mr R S Panchmukhi, M A , 

Office of the Superintendent for Epigraphy, 

Southern Ciicle, Madras 

(1) Historical introduction, (2) Coinage befoie the Vijaya- 
nagara period-punch-marked silver corns , Andhra corns , Pad- 
matankas — ^punch and die systems , specific corns — weight of a 
gady^a a comparative statement , (3) Innovations mtroduced 
by the Vijayanagara power , (4) Types and symbols , (5) Leg- 
ends language and alphabet , (6) Weights and metals , (7) De- 
nominations of corns gady^a — varaha — ^pon — ^pagoda , suddha- 
varaha-ghatti-var^a — dodda- varaha , chakia-gady^a , pratapa — 
mada or madai , kati, chmnam, pana, haga — ^kakini, tara (silver) , 
jital (copper) , pana (copper) , kasu (copper) , etc , (8) Mmts 

I 

After the overthrow of the Chalukyas of Kalyam m the last 
quarter of the 12th century A D , the Yadavas of Devagni and 
the Hoysalas of Dv^asamudra rose to power and divided among 
themselves the western part of the empire, the portion m the east 
falhng to the share of the Kakatiyas and other mmor dynasties 
of the Telugu country The Yadavas came mto direct conflict 
with the neighbourmg power the Hoysalas and constant 
warfare between them is attested by the existence of a great 
number of hero-stones recordmg such fights m the border land, 
found m the Haven and the Rambennur Talukas of the Dhar- 
war District The sway of the Yadava monarchs Mahadeva and 
Ramachandia was recogmsed m the north Mysore towards 
Shimoga while the Hoysalas under Ballala III had mamtamed 
then territory m the east upto the Anantapur District where his 
inscriptions are discovered Though it is not possible to ascer- 
tam the suzeram power at this period m the Bellary Distnct 
round about Hampi — ^Hastmavati (Anegondi), it seems probable 
that this part of the countiy was held by Mummadi-Smgeya-Nay- 
aka and his son Kampiladeva who paid homage to the Yadava 
banner The exploits of Kampila are described m some detail m 
the historical poems Paraddra-sddara-Rdmana-chante and Kum- 
dra-Rdmana-sdngatya which seem to contam a genume accoimt 
of historical facts based upon old chiomcles Kampila’s conflicts 
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with the Hoy®a]a, Kikatiya and GajapaU kings are narrated and 
his desperate attempt to crush the Muhammadan power at Delhi 
which had overthrown the old Hindu kingdoms of the tWkkan 
ended disastrously for his own principality Ihe fall of Kaihpila s 
kingdom left no hope in the bosom of a Hindu to assert hh 
power in these unsettled political conditions. But in the short 
interval, the circumstances had shaped themaelvea so favourably 
for the rise of a new Hindu power that the central authority of 
the Mu hammad a n s at Delhi began to grow weak by the revolt of 
Its ofBcers who, throwing off their allegiance attanpted to estab- 
lish their independence (Elliot, C S I , p 90) This opportunity 
was hailed by the two eons of Saigama namely Harihara I and 
Bukka I who had been the State officers under and 

proclaimed themselves kings in the ancestral territory of KaiSi- 
pilad&va Their kingdom was first confined within the l^m^u of 
the Hoysaja country and in coturse of time comprised the whole 
strip of land between the three oceans excepting the small Muham- 
madan States in the Dekkan that had arisen in the early part of the 
14th century AJD This new power, having enlisted the sympathy 
and good will of all the Hindu Chiefa of Southern India, was soon 
reoogxiised as a paramount authority not only in the KarmadB and 
the Telogu countries but also in the T amil land, although it had to 
meet with opporiUon at the beghintng from the local Hindu C h iefs 
of the ChSja country for Gapd^ragufi MJLrajm-NSyaka the Prod- 
hini of Kampala Is stated to have defeated and taken captive Vep- 
jumagkoud® Sambuvar&ya (M E R., 1919 p 103, paio. 36, No 267 
of 1919 dated Saka 1285) The Hindu culture which had been 
swept away by the overgrowing influence of the Muhammadans 
having been revived under the kings of the Vljoyanagara empire, 
their royal emblems naturally comprised the outstanding gods of 
the Hindu pantheon, vir,, the Boar-otwldro of Vishnu, Hanuroan, 
Garuda, and Siva Parvatt. In course of time, thefio multiplied 
themselves numerously according to the king's prorilvltics to- 
wards fiaiva or Valshpava rdiglon. But the principal family in- 
signia continued to be the boar and the tutelary^ deity fiiva-Pfirvatl 
or Vimpiksha of HampI as ran he gathered from the seals of 
copper plate grants and the numismatic hoards of the period- The 
kingdom of Vlioyanagara had a lengthened career of over 300 years 
being subjected to the rule d three families one succeeding the 
other, namely (1) the Sahgama dynasty Sfi]uva usurpation, (2) 
the Tuluva family and (3) the Aravidu or Kanjata dynasty In 
1565 tile Vijayanagara army under Hfimarfija the usurper was 
enuhed by the combined forces of the four Muhammadan princi- 
palities of the Dekkan and the power of VijayaJiae"^ 
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tered Tirumala, the brother of Ramaiaja attempted to restore the 
family but findmg it impossible retired to Penukonda Tlie des- 
cendants of the true hne finally took shelter from the storm of 
Muhammadan mvasion at Chandiagiri fiom which hill-fort Srl- 
Rahgaraya is stated to have handed ovei to the Enghsh the site of 
modern Madias together with the privilege of commg money on 
the condition that the Enghsh would pieserve on their comage “ the 
representation of that deity who was the favourite object of their 
woiship” (Marsden’s Numisinata Onentaha, part II, p 739). 

n 

The earliest mdigenous coins of India are mostly m silver, very 
few specimens bemg found m copper They are found all over 
India and have been discoveied m laige numbers m the primitive 
tombs or kistavans of Southern India They are called purdnas or 
eldhngs They are of all shapes, oblong, angular, square, or nearly 
round with punch-marks on one or both sides To understand the 
significance of the seveial symbols struck by punches on the obverse 
of these coins is by no means easy with the material at our disposal 
and the subject deserves a detailed study with reference to the 
numerous similar symbols foimd m ancient sculptures m the east- 
ern as well as the western countries D B Spooner (Aich Surv 
Report, 1905-6) , R D Bhandarkar (Ibid 1913-14, pp 210-13 , 220- 
226) and E H C Walsh (J B O R S , 1919) are of opmion that 
the punch-marks on the obverse of the eldhngs of all classes were 
put on by one authority rather than at different tunes H W Cod- 
rmgton (Ceylon Coins and Currency, p 16), on the other hand, 
holds that “ these archaic coins were probably issued by local autho- 
rities — money-changers and merchants — and were submitted by 
them for the approval of the local kmg or governor, whose stamp 
appears on the reverse, the pimch-marks on the other side, once 
blank, bemg those of the successive money-changers through whose 
hands they passed m the course of circulation ” But a passage 
from Visuddhimagga by Buddhaghosha (5th century AD) which 
appears to record a genume tradition based on early works favours 
the former view when it states that “ the goldsmith knows, by hand- 
hng a kahapana m which village or market town or city or moun- 
tam or river bank, it was made and by which craftsman ” This 
seems to show that the punch-maiks found on the obverse were the 
characteristic ssmibols of the mmts where the coins were struck 
It is, however, not possible to account for the existence of groups 
of symbols not m one particular order, which m some cases overlap 
each other. 
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Next in chronological order come the Andhra coins trfilch form 
a separate group by themselves, and by their types, symbols, metals 
and \veigh* standards, they exhibit more a ch^cterisUc of North 
cm coinage than Southern. They are generally cast in moulds and 
are starapod with symbols of a Buddhist character ^he obvciw 
bears the figures of a lion or horse or elephant, eta, and the reverse 
has often the Buddhist cross or wheel to which the name of UjiaSn 
symbol has sometime been given. The coins weigh from 35 to 560 
grains in the order of redupUcatioa as 35-70-140-280-560 

After the Andhras to the advent of early Kadambas {5th cen 
ttiry AJ!) ), the history of coinage is shrouded in darkness as no 
specimens are found for that period. To the minte of the Kadambas 
is assigned the origin of the Padmapinkas which have a lotus in the 
centre round which are four punch-marks of smaller podmoi The 
earliest authentic Instances of the Chajukya coins are discovered hi 
Siam and on the shore of the Island of Ramri, which are attributed 
by Elliot to Mahgale:^ or one of his predecessors before the siege 
of Banavfial, when the conqueror struck by the beauty of the pod 
fnfljtanlcBs adopted them as his model in substitution of tbs ruder 
type which fonnerly prevailed in the Cbajukya mint (C S I., p 67) 
The fodmafankaa were current in the Dakhan till the 14th century 
A-D even though the new system of striking coins with a die had 
been introduced into South India during the Andhra period. In 
course of time the punch was slowly abandoned as It Involved a 
tedious process of striking the symbol or letters by recourse to 
different punches every time a new symbol was to be Introduced 
The coins of Jagadekamalla flTvd Chajukyachandra (Saktivannan) 
of the ChSlukya dynasty exhibit different features from the earilcr 
ones Some of them bear the figure of a boar In the centre with 
the king’s name punched round about at the circumference. They 
are geneirolly cup-shaped and the us© of double punch or die is dis- 
cernible from the depression observed on both sides of the coin. 
This punch sy s tem appears to have continued even durin g ^ 
YSdava period (J A S Numismatic Supplement, No. XXXDC 
(1925),pp6ff) The Hoysaja coins, on the other hand, were 
production of a pure die (EUiol, Nos. B&-91 pL HI) The coins 
of the Kfikatiya dynasty are very rare. Elliot thinks that their 
cognisance apf>ears to have been a bull couchant which is se©u on 
several of the seals." He says that a copper coin had on the obverw 
a bull couchant and on the rever se the legend which Is tentallw y 
read as Si-hnat ka Kfikati Pratfipa Ru 
R. S R. Ayyangar has described some coins of this dynasty in 

the figures of a Hon are found in and round the centre (/ A.B 
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Vol I) From the seals of copper-plate grants of this family 
(M E.R , 1922, p 122) , the Ekamranatha inscription {hid Ant. Vol 
XXI, p. 200) and the Prataparudrtyam by Vidyanatha (V. 10) 
we learn that the emblem of the dynasty was a boar It is not 
knoAvn from what source EUiot got the mformation that their em- 
blem was a bull 

We are not m possession of details regarding the denommations 
of various corns current m the Pre-Vijayanagara period But the 
epigraphical evidence tends to show that gadyana, mshka, pana, 
haga, dramma and dhai'ana were the most common corns under 
currency Money was one among many of the media of exchange 
m ancient India and so the coinage was not divided mto several de- 
nommations or fractions m the eaily period. It is worth while 
considering the weight standard of the gadyana issued by the respec- 
tive rulers before the Vijayanagara empire : 

1 Buddhist corns (globular with traces 
of punch-marks on both sides) 



Bidie, Fig 1 

Wt. 

51 945 

grams 

2 

Chalukya corns 





Bidie, PI I, Figs 3 and 4 with the 
figure of a boar 


58 225 



Elhott, C S I , PI I No 9 


66 

99 

3 

Eastern Chalukya 





C S I (EUiot) 

Cat Com I M Vol I 


65-9 

79 


(Smith), p 313 


65 5 

77 


A large thm plate 

Rajaraja (1022-1063) 

Ind Ant Dec 1896, No. 25 

jj 

66^ 

97 

4 

Kadamba (latter) 





C S I (EUiot) 

Nos 66 

97 

54*5 

77 


67 

97 

58 525 

77 


68 

79 

60 3 

97 

5 

Hoysala 





EUiot {CSI) 

Nos. 90 

77 

61 75 

77 


91 

77 

63 

97 


14 








6. YadavB 

PodmoJaiWau between 58 and 

» 69 2 

(grouped under early anonymoui 
cokut in C CJJtf ) (Smith) Num. 

SuppL to ASM No XXXIX, „ 57 £5 

pp 6 ff 

(Elliot No 88 bearing Garuda on the obverse described under 
this dynasty probably belonga to the SUiihflras of Konkan 
•whose emblem also was Garud^) 

7 Ldngayat pagodas 

Bldle PL I Fig 8 (14th century) ) » 51 025 „ 

CCiJtf (Smith), p. 318 j „ 50 85 „ 

half pagoda „ 27 „ 

The Dom Emhl. and Coins of the 
8^outh Indian dynasties p 18 

pagoda „ 52 „ 

haU „ „ 26 5 

8. K&katiya 

One gold coin of GapapaU 56 25 n 

(J-AJHJIS., Vol i, p, 139) 

Gold fanam, CJSJ (Elliot, No 93) , 6 6 „ 

The Chhja and Pi^idyn gold pagodas "wei^ between 50 6 
grains and 61 5 grains. (The Dom EmW otwi Coins of the 
5outh Indian dynasties, p. 38 1 and p. 48) 

From the foregoing brief survey, the following points emerge — 

1. Both punch and die •wrere used to coin money 

2 The shape of the cobis which in the earliest spe cimen s was 
of gr^t variety became cup'thaped in the ChSlukyan period and 
regularly circular later on. 

3 The obverse bore the royal emblems and the legend wdilch 
was usually the king^s nnmg or his biruda and the reverse was 
plain. In the case of the later Kadatnba and Hoysa]a pieces, the 
obverse had the emblem and the reverse the legend. 

4. The coinage -was limited in its variety 

5, The wrei^t of the pagoda was not atandardlied thou^ In 
the majority of cases it ranged between 50 and 60 grains. 
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m 

With the advent of the Vijayanagara power, the mintage be- 
came more regulated The matrix was adopted to the exclusion 
of the punch A unifoim weight standard of the pagodas was m- 
troduced, the shape and metalhc value of the different corns were 
fixed and the comage m general was subdivided mto several deno- 
minations Among the admimstiative reforms of Madhava, the 
prime minister under Harihara II, may be mentioned the improve- 
ment of the mmt and the mtroduction of the Nagari alphabet in the 
pubhc records and on the legends of the corns (Elhot, C S I , p 95) 
From the Pardsara-Mddhavlya, a copious commentary written by 
Madhava on the text of the Pardsara-Smritz, it may be gathered that 
Harihara issued an order that taxes should be paid m money m- 
stead of m kmd This led to the commg of several fractions to suit 
the requirements of admmistration Nagari began to be freely em- 
ployed m the legends though the language was Kannada The 
multifarious symbols found on the obverse afford rich material for 
the study of the pohtical, rehgious and historical events that happen- 
ed m the periods of the respective kmgs that issued the coins 

Bidie observes that “ it is a curious fact that the Venetian Se- 
quin, which used to circulate freely on the Malabar coast, and the 
Ducat which also found its way to Madras are very nearly of the 
same weight as the pagoda ” (Pagoda or Vardha coins of Southern 
India, p 35) According to Prinsep (Useful Tables, pp 43-44) the 
Venetian Sequin weighs 52 40 grams, Ducat 53 50 grains and the 
Star Pagoda 52 40 grains It is mterestmg to find that the Vijaya- 
nagara pagoda also weighs between 50 65 and 52 912 grams, the 
heaviest bemg that of Sadasivaraya (Bidie, pp 41-45) . Elhot has 
figured a gold com of Sri Krishnaraya which weighs 119 7 grams 
This IS evidently a double pagoda which is a rare specimen of its 
kmd m the pagoda collection of South India 

IV 

“ In Indian numismatics, there seems to be no permanent dis- 
tmction between ‘ type ’ and ‘ symbol ’ In regard both to their 
origm and their use, they probably had much m common and the 
terms are often apphed to the same designs accordmg to the relative 
position of predommance or insignificance which they seem to 
occupy on a com.” (C I C B M by Rapson, Article 139) A study 
of the types and symbols attains a paramoimt importance m the case 
of coins whose assignment to a particular kmg or family becomes 
impossible for want of the legend or the kmg’s name on their re- 
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verse. In some pieces, only the emhlcma are observed to the « 
elusion of the legend, in which case a kno^edge of the various types 
and designs would be of immense help In locating their period and 
mint Ihe following classification of the emblems on the Vfiayana 
gara colas (gold and copper) may be made — 

Hrat dynasty — 1- Hanunuin and Garuda In differeint poses, 
2- Bull with a sword. 

3 Elephant , elephant and king. 

4. UrnkmahS^vara » I^kshminfirfiyapa , Sar 

affvatl BrahmS I^kahm! Naraiiibha 
(Akola series) 

Second dynasty — 1 Lkm, 

2. VepJcattta 
2. Uir^unah&kvara. 

4 Eftlnkplsh^ 

5. Bolt 

6. Gsiitda. 

7 Ga^id*^5rupdfl 

8, IjikiiiDS l^hrtyapa- 
9 Burgfi, seated. 

Third dynasty — L 6ri Rima. 

2 Conch and discus. 

3 Garuda, 

4. Boar 

5. Elephant 

6 BuD-couebant 

7 VefikatSfe—wlth or without consorts. 

8 Hanum&n. 

0 Venkateia (Gapdlh&ta) 

From tMs generoJ tabuliir statement. It may be remarked that 
the first dynasty though fialva m Its faith favoured the Vai^w 

religion while the second and the third dynasties were pre-eminenW 

the adherents of Vafahijavism, These symbols may be arranged 
according to the kings who employod them in their mint, as 
follows — 

first PYNASTY 

gapllmre L L Hanuman (HanumantarSyi Var&ba) 

2, Garuda, 

1. HamrmAn, 


Bukka 1, 
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Harihara II 

1 

Umamahesvara 


2 

Lakshmi-Narayana 


3 

Sarasvati-Brahma 


4 

Bull. 

Bukka II 

1 

Bull 

Devaraya I 

1 

Umamahesvara 


2 

Lakshmi-Narayana 


3 

BuU. 

Ramachandra 

1 

Elephant 

Vijayaraya I 

1 

Bull 

Devaiaya H 

1 

Elephant 


2 

Elephant and kmg fightmg 


3 

Umamahesvara 

Vyayaraya II 

1 

Elephant 

Mallikarjuna 

1 

Elephant 


The founders of the Sangama dynasty, Harihara I and Bukka I 
issued their coins with the representation of Hanuman embossed 
on them which are called the Hanumantardyi Vardhas One or 
two corns with the Garuda S 5 mibol are also figured m the (M A R 
1932) The adoption of the Hanuman t 3 ^e was perhaps mtended to 
commemorate their connection with Kishkmdha the capital of the 
monkey-kmg Sugriva, which was a source of inspiration m building 
the empire, and the Garuda type was a remmiscence of the Yadava 
hold m the territory, m which they first began to rule The Hanu- 
man type may also mdicate the alhance political or otherwise, of 
Harihara I with the Kadambas whose flag had the representation 
of Hanuman The adoption of the Vaishnava as well as the Saiva 
symbols on the obverse mdicates the cathohcity of vision of Han- 
hara 11 who, as his name suggests was a follower of Saivism With 
Devaraya H, the elephant die was mtroduced m the Vijayanagara 
mmt This is explamed by his bemg an adept m elephant-huntmg 
and his assummg the biruda Gajahentehdra His coins especially 
the copper issues, bear a representation of the scene of fight be- 
tween the kmg and a wild tusker elephant which was ultimately 
tamed down by the powerful strokes of the spear with which the 
kmg was armed, (M A R , 1932) The elephant device was con- 
tmued by his successors, though Siva-Parvati was still found on the 
gold issues of the period. 
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The coinage of the Sfiluva kings U not known by any aped 

mens now extant The coins of the Tujim famUy of which Kfiah- 
ijadflvarfiya was the most powerful monarch are represented in the 
gold and copper collections of the Madras and Mysore Museums 
and the numismatic cabinet of Rao Bahadur S T SrinivasagopaU- 
charh M*A-i MX^i hladras. nie coin figured by Wilson np 

the obverse a representation of the NnnuiAfw-anotor and on the 
reverse the legend in Kannada characters, Narasimha’ (EUiol, 
C^J , p. 95) Another coin which bears the name Srf I^tipa 
Narastihha * on the obverse and which has been wron^y assigned 
to Hoyaaja Narasiihha may posslldy be an issue of Vira Narasifiiha, 
as the prefix PratSpa is peculiar to the Vijayanagara kings. Kjish- 
^ddvarSya's coins may be classified under the fohowing types from 
the variety of devices found on them — 

L Vefika^S&u 

2. filva and Parvatl 

3. Bfila Kphihi^a, 

4 Bun 

S. Qaruda. 

These devices would at once show that Krishijadfivarfiya was 
under the Vaishpava influence thou^ he ccmtinued the 9iva*P5r 
vatl type out of regard for the family deity With his brother 
AchyutarSyn comes Into prominence the use of the device Gapd®" 
hh£rupdn oii the obverse of both gold and copper coins. SadSiiva- 
rfiya revived the Garuda type along with the Lakdiml-NfirfiyKpa, 
though he was a Saiva 

The of the Aravliju family were great adherents of the 
Valshpava religion as can be surmised from their names and their 
family god VefikatSfa of the Tlrumalai hlUs- The devices on their 
coins are specified bdow — 

Tirumalarfiya — 1- Srf Rfima. 

2. Conch and discus. 

3 Garud^ 

4. Boar 

5 Elephant 

6, BuH, i, . 

T Vishnu and Lai3hnJl»e*t*d with the king’s 

hands folded. 


firl Rafigaifiya — 1- Venkafife. 
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Venkataraya I, 1. 

2 . 

3. 

Sri Rangaraya IT. 1 
Venkata II 1. 


Venkate^a — standing as at Tirupati 

Garuda 

Haniiman. 

Bull-couchant 

Venkatesvara with consorts 


It may be noted that the third dynasty contmued to have the 
same tutelary deity Siva and Parvati throughout their pohtical 
career, for, as noticed above, the last kmg Sri Rangaraya is stated 
to have conferred upon the East India Company the right of com- 
mg money on the stipulation that the latter should stamp the figure 
of Siva-Parvati on their corns 


V 

The next pomt to be considered is the legend on the reverse 
of the coins, and the script m which it is couched The earhest 
coins available to us belongmg to the post- Andhra peiiod do not bear 
any legend on the obverse which is on the other hand, occupied by 
some punch-marks or floral designs , the reverse havmg the punch- 
sti'uck padmas or a boar The first known com that bears the long’s 
name is that of Kubja-Vishnu-vaiddhana of the eastern Chalukya 
family (C I M , Vol I, PI XXX, and Ind Ant Vol XXI, Dec 1896, 
No 34) who is mentioned by the hiruda “ Vishamasiddhi ” m 
archaic Telugu-Kannada characters In the subsequent periods, the 
coins of the later Chalukya, Hoysala and Silahara kmgs contam the 
kmg’s name written m Kannada characters while some specimens 
of the later Kadambas and Yadavas show it m Nagari It is note- 
worthy that the founders of the first Vijayanagaia dynasty, viz Hari- 
hara I and Bukka I have used the Kannada alphabet of the Hoysala 
period which as distmct from the Telugu characters, exhibit m spite 
of their general hkeness some peculiar features which are charac- 
teristic of Kannada The adoption of the Kannada legend and the 
emblems of Hanuman and Garuda by the first two kmgs tends to 
prove that the family had greater affinities with the Kannada langu- 
age and Karnataka where the Kadambas with the Hanuman flag and 
the Yadavas with the Garuda ensign had held sway for about two 
centuries prior to their rise In a Tamil epigraph from Gudimanga- 
1am m the Coimbatore district (No 136 oi ME R for 1916) dated 
m Saka 1458, Mahamandale^vara Valaiyadeva-Maharaja ‘ who was 
the right arm of the king ’ i e , Achyutaraya, signs his name at the 
close, m Kannada characters and language Though his titles m- 
dicate a Chola ongm, he appears to have adopted the State language 
for his signature This shows that the language of the royal family 
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wasKanna^ It niay be noted in passing that Nagari was graHu- 

aDy substituted for Kannada In coins during and after the relsn of 
Harihara H. 


VI 

■nie baais of the metric system in the North Indian coinage was 
the rati seed whereas In South India, Kalafiju and Mafijadi were 
requisitioned for the ptupose. In course of time, the metal pieces 
cut to the weight of these seeds were substituted for tlie nemingl 
units, udiose weights varied according to usage in differrat parts oi 
the Dakban and South India In MahSrfiahtm and Konkan, the 
heavy gadyfi^, weighed 72 grains In the Tamil country, the 
Kalafiju of 20 Mafijidi was equal in theory to the same weight 
Between the two Kanna^ light gadyfina was of the same weight 
as the coin of the name ie^ 60-52 grains. The monetary system of 
the country behind Goa and South and North Kanara districts 
followed that of the up-Kannada country The coins usually bore 
the same name as the weights as for example, the podpdno, dhara^a, 
eta The metals of which the early coins were composed mainly 
lead, copper, potin, silver and gold, the last being found in very few 
cases ITie earliest punch-marked coins are all of silver and the 
gold issues of the type are as hitherto known, vary rare, Whb the 
advent of the Kadaifabas and the early Chfilukyas the ctinency of 
South India consisted chiefly of gold and copper Gold, silver and 
copper were alike used for coinage in the subsequent periods down 
to the time of the East India Coznpany 


vn 


During the Vljayanagara period, the coinage was divided into 
numerous varieties both In gold and copper From a study of the 
stone and copper documents, it may be observed that the following 
prlndpsl coins were under ciurency — • 


Gold — 


SUver — 
Copper — 


1 Gadyipa, variha, pop or pagoda. 

2 Pratapa, mfida or mid^ 

3 KfitL 

4. Pana. 

5. Higa. 

L TSra, 

1 Papa. 

Z Jltal 

3 Kfi^u eta 




VIJAYANAGARA COINS— PLATE 2 
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Regarding the coinage of Devaraya II, a contemporary leport 
of Abdur-razak (A D 1443) informs us that he issued the following 
pieces — 


Gold- — 


Silver — 
Copper — 


1 Varaha 

2 Partab = ^ var^a 

3 Fanam = Yj oth partab 

1 Tar = %th fanam, 

1 tar 


This report is meagre and does not exhaust all the coins m the 
series The value and mutual relationship between the several 
pieces issued by the Vijayanagara kmgs may be determmed to some 
extent by a study of the contexts m which they occur m the records. 


Gadyana, "j These terms denote the same com (the Karkal 

Varaha, V mscription of Bhairava II, Saka 1508, Ep 

Pagoda Ind Vol. VRI, p 130) 

It weighs about 52 grams and is generally known as ‘ pagoda ’ The 
word gadyana occurs m the North Indian inscriptions also (Kur- 
uspal stone inscription of Somesvaradeva, Saka 1019, Ep Ind Vol 
X, p 37) Accordmg to Yajhavalkya (Chapt III, 258), a Gadya- 
naka is a weight equal to 32 gunjas or approximately 62 grams 
Subsequently it began to be used m the sense of a com tveighmg 
about 60-65 grams which was ultimately standardized at 50-52 
grams durmg the Vijayanagara period This com was also knowm 
by the name Varaha a name which persisted m the South Indian 
comage from the time of the western Chalukyas down to the period 
of the East India Company The com owes its name to the vardha- 
Idfichchhana of the Chalukyas who first adopted it m their mmt 
This testifies to the influence which the monetary system of the 
Chalukyas exercised on the Vijayanagara comage In the gold coins 
of the first dynasty, no representation of the boar is traced so far 
Tirumala and Sri-Ranga of the third dynasty have struck this figure 
on the gold pieces. The copper hoard, however, exhibits several 
specimens which bear this representation together wnth a sword on 
the obverse There is one type of corns which is very common, but 
the figure on which is variously called Durga, Varahi or Vishnu’s 
boar mcamation It may be noted that the figure has a divme face 
and two hands This com is usually called the Durgi-varaha The 
Vijayanagara pagoda m general is described by foreign visitors 
thus — “ It IS corned m certam cities of this kmgdom of Narasmga 
15 
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thus — “ It IS corned m certam cities of this kmgdom of Narasmga 
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this coin is round and made in a mould ” (Barbosa) “Itbeais 

impressed on it on one side two images and on the other the TiBtnp 
of the king who commanded it to be struck (Paes) ‘ These par 
dai have two devils stamped upon one side of them and certain 
letters on the other ” (Varthema) There are three varieties of this 
coin, viz. (1) Ghatti varaha (SJJ, Voh IV, Noe. 274, 279), (2) 
Dod<?a varfiha (lind VoL VH, p 108) and (3) Suddha varaha. The 
last is the same as varaha or gadyaj^ of 52 grains. The relationship 
between the dodda varaha and varaha is not known. No 198 
of MEJL for 1922 which is a document of the Tamil country shows 
that 140 pop were equivalent to 100 gha(fi Vefika{ara5mn varahap 
From Ep Corn, VoL VL Mg 48 it Is learnt that ga. 775 connotes 
the money 7 honnu and 5 haija, thus indicating that the terms gady 
Spa (var&ha) and honnu are interchangeable Since 100 ghafti 
varaha =: 140 pop, the ratio between the two coins may be deduced 
at 7 5 Dodda varaha appears to have been a coin of a stiH higher 
value It may be noted that the coinage of the East India Company 
contained the following copper fractions dudd^ ( = 3 pias) ghatti 
duddu (a coin of account = 4 pies) dodda-dudd^ ( = 6 pies) which, 
except the second, are still in drculatJon in the Bombay Kamatak. 
The ratio between the duddu and ghattl’<iuddu works out at 7 5.25 
which la approximately equal to the one arrived at between varSha 
and ghaftl varfiha. ^^ether gbatti varSha was actually a coin 
issued from the mint or only a coin of account 
it is not possible to say Two copper plate inscriptionr 
(MJUl, 1031, Nos. 9 and 10) dated respectively In Saka 
1506 and 1607 however mention the coin as ntjaghctpi-variiha’ffady 
5^10. Dodda-duddu Is double the value of the ordinary duddu of 
3 pies On this analogy it may be suggested that dodd* varaha 
was double in weight nnd value of the ordinary gadyapa- We have 
got only one rare instance of this dodd® varaha in the double pagoda 
of lift 7 grains weight issued by the Tujuva king K|islipad§varaya 
vdilch is figured in ElUot^s Coins of Southern India, PL m. No 112- 
According to Varthema who visited the Vljayanagara court in 1504 
a gadyapa was equal to 20 papaw, whereas Abdur razak gives It 
only 10 ppnnp (Elliot History of India, VoL IV p 109) 
From it may be gathered that the former’s podyfina was the 
dodda varfiha while that of the latter was an ordinary podyfipa The 
coin chaJcra-godyana (SJJ VoLrV,No 262) belonging to the rdgn 
of Achyutaraya, was probably a coin with the symbol of chaJcram 
impressed on it This is probably the same as the chakra varSha 
which occurs in the NeUore InscriptionB which la equaled -^th 
kunika varfiha = Rs. 4 (NeUore InMcripUons Glossary of Technl 
cal terms) There Is again the expression kfiti-gadyfipa usually 
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found m the inscriptions of South Kanara, whose relationship with 
the varieties mentioned above is not clear S II , Vol VII No 298, 
which enumerates the com as kati-gadyana 27 honnu, ka ga 5 
honnu tends to show that kati-gadyana is equivalent to honnu 
( = pon, varaha or pagoda) But from Nagar 69 (Ep Cam VoL 
Vni ) dated m 6aka 1385, it is apparent that 4 katis went to make 
one varaha 

The next com after gadyana was pratapa We come across 
gold coins of the Vyayanagara period which are half and quarter 
of the pagoda m weight The half pagoda (EUiot . Nos 96-99, p 
102) was probably known by the name pratapa Even to-day, a 
villager is accustomed to value varaha and pratapa at Rs 4 and 
Rs 2 respectively m money accounts, though the coins have become 
long obsolete The quarter pagoda (there are several specimens m 
the Madras Museum, see also Ind Ant VoL XX, Nos 7 and 8) was 
designated as kati A copper-plate grant of Vira Bhupati-Vodeya 
dated m ^aka 1309 {Ep Cam Vol XI, Molakalmun No 31) regis- 
ters a gift of 400 pratapa-gadyana which might be a com half of the 
varaha The Tamil Madai (Ep Ind Vol VR, p 132 , Madai = 5 
panam) and the Telugu Mada are probably the counterparts of the 
Kannada Pratapam, ( = Rs 2 or Re 1-12-0 Nellore In- 
scription, Glossary) Pratapa and Knti are fresh addition to the 
gold comage of the Vijayanagara period. It may be mentioned that 
the prefix pratapa is apphed first to the name of Hanhara 11, his 
predecessors bemg called Vira Hanhara I and Vira Bukka I 

From No. 172 of App C of 1916 which is a royal order to Sri- 
girmatha of Chandragm to rermt the jodi of 131 pon (varaha) and 
6% panam or 1316% panam, it is clear that 10 panam made up one 
pon ( = gadyana) This ratio is confirmed by several records 
(A.D 1112, 1215 and 1407) coming from Mysore and Bombay-Kar- 
natak (Ep Ind Vol XIH, p 58, Ep Cam V, Arsikeri 51, Ibid IV, 
Heggadadevanakote 62, respectively) But accordmg to an inscnp- 
tion of Knsh n a de varaya dated in Saka 1444 which states that ga 397 
63-f-ga 3762-{-ga 42 were equal to 477 gadyanas, 5 pan as went to 
make one gadyana Similarly an mscnption at Hanharapur m the 
Kadur distnct (M A R 1932, No 42, pp 209-10) dated m Saka 1340 
durmg the reign of Devaraya IE tells us that 17 gad 5 ^ana and 11 pana 
made up 18% varaha which gives the value of about 5 panas to a var- 
aha It is not clear whether the gadyana. mentioned here was the pra- 
tapa-gadyana which, as stated above, was half the value of suddha 
varaha An inscription (SI I Vol IV, No, 274) belongmg to the reign 
of Achyutaraya mentions a coin called chinna whose value is not 
known. The Nellore Inscriptions (Glossary) states that chinnam is 
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b both a weight and a coin, the iatter being Hth of the pagoda or 
7 a^ From SJJ , VoL VII, No 348 which give, the^tte. 
ga 102 l + ga22 — 0=:ga.l25 it is apparent that the Vijaya 
nagara mint Issues a coin el^t of which made up a gadyai^ Thif 
\VBS evidently the chinnam referred to above. The next coin In 
denomination after pajja la a hfiga which was %th pa^a. Ihla was 
also called a kfiklni as remarfted In the ;SiwitattHiratTulfcara in the 
verse. 


HT I (TV KaHSla, IV Tarapga.) 

This coin is stated to have been current in the north (crtPHT- 
Compare in this connection the Lllfivati of 
Bhaakara (quot^ In Ep Cam VoL IV p 31) according to which 
4 Kfikii^ made one pai^ 


The only silver coin known to us of this period Is figured by 
Hultzsch, In Ind, Ant Vol XXV p 318 It belongs to Pratape 
DSvaraya and bears on the obverse the figure of an elephant Tara 
as a coin occurs frequently In the Inscriptions of South-Kanara. 
According to Abdur rarak, it was equal to ^th fanam while taurh 
as reported by Mahaim {Account J R. A. S 1896 p 344) 
was Hofii fanam, and Tare was equal to fanam according to 
Varthema. The last two might represent the same coin whereas 
the first appears to be a different coin higher in value. It may be 
noted that the term tdra is found in Kau^alya s Arthoidttro In the 
^ n dealing with Mints, etc. 

The copper Issues of the Vljayanagara mint are vast and pre- 
sent a fertile field for the study of different types. Abdur raralds 
report refers to only one coin namely fttcL The Pardioro M&dhava 
(m p 26) and the Mitfikshara (II, 99(i) 215) bear ample testi- 
mony to the existence of pana as e copper coin. Besides these, KfiAu 
was another coin of copper whoso actual value varied according to 
different localities. In the representatlv© copper collection In the 
Madras Museum and In the private cabinet of Rao Bahadur S T 
Srinivasagopalacharl, MA-, MJ!<. (Madras) I have seen several 
varieties whose actual value has yet to be deter mi ned. From re- 
ferences contained in the South Indian Inscriptions It appears that 
kdiu was a gold, silver and copper coin of different values. 

vm 

While touching upon the pxmch-marked silver coins, I have re* 
marked above that the several groups of symbols struck on them 
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represented the characteristic marks of the different mmts m the 
country. This testifies to the existence of private mmts under the 
supervision of the State It is worthy of note that one of the officers 
imder the kmg was the Superintendent of taxes on mmts (achchu- 
pamidyad-adhishthdyaka) Dm'mg the Vijayanagara period several 
private and State-managed mmts must have existed and references 
to these may be found m the expressions B^akanuru gadyana, 
Mangaluru-gadyana, etc , which show that Barakur and Mangaluru 
m South Kanara contamed mmts In some of the corns, the mmts 
are mdicated by a lettei on the obverse such as Ne(for Nellore), 
Ma (for Madura) , etc Theie ai e certain corns of the first Vijayana- 
gara dynasty m which the letters De and A aie found on the obverse 
m addition to the legend on the reveise (Ind Ant XXIII, p 24, 
fig 1, XXV, pp 303-5, Nos 12, 13, 23, etc , and XX, p 302, Nos 
9-10) They may perhaps be the abbreviations of the names of 
places where the corns, were mmted A noteworthy pomt m the 
Vyayanagara mmtage is that some of the subordinate chiefs were 
empowered to com money m their own name as for example the 
Ldkhamana-Danndyaka type The multifarious types of corns 
issued by one and the same sovereign may also suggest the exist- 
ence of a number of mmts m the country each of which was fur- 
nished with a die or dies of a particular symbol such as an elephant, 
a bull or Umamah^vara, etc Barbosa, writmg about 1516 states 
that “ it (pagoda) is corned m certam cities of this kmgdom of 
Narasmga and throughout all India they use this money, which 
passes m all those kmgdoms ” (Ceylon Coins and Curi'ency , p 91) 
From Elhot’s C SI , No 78, which has on the reverse the Kannada 
word Nakara below the figure of Hanuman, it may be surmised that 
commercial bodies such as the Chambers of Commerce, etc , were 
also authorised to com money The Vijayanagara corns are found 
all over South India and Dakhan It is mterestmg to find that at 
Bassem m the Akola district of the Central Provmces, a large hoard 
of gold issues from the days of Harihara to the days of Achyutaraya 
have been imearthed which has led some scholars to the inference 
that the Vijayanagara mmt had been estabhshed at so distant a 
place as the Central Provmces where their supremacy must have 
been acknowledged (M A R 1932) 

Though it has no direct bearmg on the subject under discussion, 
mention may be made here of the so-called medals or the Rdma- 
tankas which were issued by Turumala and his successors of the 
third dynasty There is a good number of varieties m the Tankas of 
different sizes and of various shapes, which deserves an independent 
study by the numismatists 
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My .Jncere Ihrota m due te Dr Onnlr end Mr r O ,i .- 

who ungrudeb^ly Ao*ed ™ to coin., and got tiefr pW J 

n .0 folhmtag coin, or, ranged In Ibo pl.t« (PF. IW end 11^) _ 


1. Puach ni*riwd *flvcr fs?fn. 
Z Chiloiy* Jagad4k*m«Da. 

3. Gilhiiyn HSiart^ 

4. Eoj’ialAe 


riRSr 0YKASTY 


S. HarQuira I (pagod*) 

CU Bukka I (pagoda) 

7 HaHhara II (pagoda) 

S. Herfiutra II (hall pagodt) 

9 DetariyM (pagoda) 

10 D£v>t 4^ (half pagoda) 

IL Derargya (quarter pagoda) 

SECOND DYNASTY 

Naranriya (probably Vlra Narashbha) (haH pagoda) 
Narsaarmya Ovalf pagoda) 

Sriahuartya (Dun^ aeated) (pagoda) 

KrtahQarftya (Duigfi tested) (hall pagoda) 
Achyutar^ (double headed eaq^) (varUia) 
Adiyutaitym (double beaded eagle) (ball vviba) 
Sadafctvari 3 ra (varibi) 

Sedittvaraya (quarter pagoda) 

THIRD DYNASTY 


Unnnala I (pagoda) 

Urumala 1 (half pagoda) 

Venkata I (pagoda) 

Venkata X (half pagoda) 

Venkata H (half pagoda) 

Kritbpargya (double pagoda) (frotn EUlofa CJJ pL HI, No. 112) 

Ihr want of Jefatna, I could not emPl.na other gold ^)edinaM and aemel 
varJetV* rf copper colna atored In ibe cabfaJet. They are not reprewnted in 
the plate*. 



Shahaji’s Relations with Vijayanagara 


By 

Mr D B Diskalkar, M A , 

Curator, Historical Museum, Satara 

Maharashtra and Karnataka have almost always been imder one 
imperial rule from early times to a very late period, the centre of 
power bemg generally towards the Karnataka The Chalukyas, 
early and later, and the Rashtrakutas were purely Karnataka dyna- 
sties and the Yadavas belonged to Maharashtra Even the Muham- 
medan Bahmam rulers and most of the succeedmg Sultans belong- 
ed more to Karnataka rather than to the Maharashtra It was only 
m the Marata period that Karnataka had a separate pohtical exist- 
ence generally subordmate to Maharashtra, and the foimdations of 
the Maharashtra power m the Karnataka were laid by Shahaji at the 
cost of the Vijayanagara empire 

Soon after the overthrow of the great Yadava rule m 1312 which 
comprised almost the whole of the present Maharashtra and the 
Karnataka, two kmgdoms were founded m its place One was 
the Hmdu kingdom of Vijayanagara founded m 1336 A D and the 
other was the Muhammedan Bahmam kmgdom founded m 1347 at 
Gulbarga As their centres of activities were not very far from 
each other it was natural for them to come m conflict very fre- 
quently for the spread of their power, just as the Peshwa and the 
Nizam who founded their famihes almost at the same time, and not 
far from each other, did m modem times The Bahmani’s flourish- 
ed considerably specially m Maharashtra extenrunatmg or subdumg 
with wonderful tact and vigour the local Hmdu chiefs They would 
not allow the Vijayanagara kmg to rule mdependently who conse- 
quently always found his existence precarious The hard and con- 
tmuous struggle for mdependence agamst severe odds mamtamed 
by the Vijayanagara kmgs for more than three centuries is almost 
unparalleled m Indian history only to be compared with that of 
the Udaipur family m Rajputana The five Sultanates mto which 
the Bahmam kmgdom was subsequently divided contmued the fight 
with unabated vigour When they foimd that they could not sub- 
due Vijayanagara smgly they united their strength and gave a 
shattermg blow to it m the famous battle of Tahkota or rather of 
Rakshasatanga^i Vijayanagara could not get a Hmdu ruler to 
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ielp Md save Jt But the Vijayanagara family could not be wined 

Ti »°®ethlng of the p«d^ 

it had held before, and began to rule from a new place at Panu- 
gon^ Even this It could not do peacefully The Bijapup Sultan 
from the west and the Golconda Sultan from the east with united 
strength, continued to Invade the Kan;iata3ca and ultimately *ei«d 
the heritage of the recently shattered empire of Vijayanagara and 
crushed Its numberless, disunited, mutually Jealous, and warring 
Hindu feudatories across the entire Indian peninsula. 

Sbahajia connection with Kar^taka, and suhse^fucntly with 
Vijayanagara began In these Bljapur campaigns, and was continued 
to his death. Changing his alleglBnce at least four times before, 
Just to the Ahmednagar Sultan, then to the Bijapur Sultan (1625), 
again to the Ahmednagar Sultan (1628) , then to the Moghal emperor 
(1630) 4 again to the Ahmednagar Sultan (1632) he went over to 
the Bijapur Sultan In October 1632 whom he served to his last 
although in December 1647 he bad for a time thought of taking set 
vice with Goleonda. 

Soon after his Jolrdng the service Shabajl was ordered by the 
Bijapur Sultan to proceed to the Kar^Jaka in the autumn of 1637 
and help BanduUa Khan chief commander in reducing VJrabhadra 
the Niyaka of Ikkeri This he did to the satisfaction of the General 
and the Sultazu Heurt year Shabajl accompanied Handulla Khan to 
Karpa^aka and took Bangalore from the Kfiyak of the place, snd 
was placed there to organise and carry on the government of the 
conquered provinces. In his third campaign against Ran ge Nfiyaka 
of Basavflpa(an In 1639 RanduHa Khan was Joined by Shahaji, who 
exhibited great valour in defeating the Nfiyaka. Handulla returned 
to the capital leaving Shahaji to govern the province About the 
year 1642 during ShahaJl’a absence at Bijapur the Nfiyak rulers 
in the Kar^taka revolted and threw off their alle gian ce to the 
Sultan. In the following year therefore the Sultan sent a largo 
army under Mustafa Rhan- — as Handulla had died in the meanwhile 
— and ordered Shahaji to help him. "Diey subdued the several 
and established again the Sultan s power over them. 

About this tiynfl Smangaraya HI began to rule at Chandragiri 

the remnant of the old Vijayanagara empire from 1642 Just at this 

time the definite treaty between the Muhammedan State# of the 
Deccan and Moghal emperor set free the States of Bijapur and Got 
conda to continue more vigoroudy their aggressive policy in the 
south. Sri Hanga therefore pursued a vigorous policy of bringing 
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nboul (ho union of nil (he fcudntoiics and (heir lovaltv to himself 
Wlicn i^Iir Juinln, the Golcondn gencKal. nd\ancod towards Velloic 
against the cmpcroi he was defeated and liad to go back. Upon 
this Bijnpur and Golconda thinking that (lie rising power of the 
Hindu ompcroi would be haimful to both of them joined then forces 
and marched against Vellore Finding his position untenable against 
the combined annics, ilm cmpcroi sent an ambassadoi to Mustafa, 
the Bijapui general, and tned to detach him from Golconda But 
this he icfused to do It is also said that he requested Shahaji to 
interccdo for him w itli Mustafa, but Shalinji's woids fell on deaf ears 
At last Vellore was invested and the cmpeior submitted and agreed 
to pa\ 50 lakhs of gold pieces and 150 elephants as indemnity (1646) 
Next year (ho combined armies marched towards Jinji wnth Shahaji 
ns the assistant of Mustafa Jinji was besieged Mil Jumla for 
some reason or other left the siege only to be conducted by the Bija- 
pur troops klustafa suspected Shahaji of treason and put him mto 
fetters After tlic fort was captuied on 25th December, 1648, the 
Bijapur gencial took Shahaji to Bijapur, where how'ever he was re- 
leased on 16tli Mav, 1649, upon his undci taking to continue to be 
loyal and sent back to Bangalore In 1651, when a contest took 
place betw^een Bijapur and Golconda on the point of the division of 
the territoiies conquered jointly, Shahaji had to fight with Mir 
Jumla Sufficient infonnation is not obtainable of the further con- 
nection of Shahaji wnth the Vijayanagara emperor It is seen that Mu 
Jumla, the Golconda geneial conducted regular operations agamst 
the emperor and Shahaji against his feudatory chiefs In 1656 the 
emperor is seen to have recoveied a good deal but just the next year 
he was severely defeated by Mir Jumla who even took his capital 
Penugonda The Raj fled to Chandragiii and began to rule from 
there In 1657 when Muhammad Adilshaha died and his minor 
son came to the throne the Nayakas of the Karnataka revolted 
The Sultan sent MuUa Muhammad and Shahaji agamst them. 
Shahaji tried to capture Tanjore and Trichmopoly m 1659, but was 
repulsed In 1661 however he was successful m capturmg Tegna- 
patan and Porto Novo In 1663 he was imprisoned on the suspicion 
that he was becoming unruly but was released m a short time In 
1663 findmg that the Nayak of Bednur had revolted agamst the 
Sultan, Shahaji marched against him and subdued him While he 
was returmng from this expedition he met an accidental death on 
the way on 23rd January, 1664. 

It wall be seen from the above account that the whole of Shah- 
aji’s later career from 1637 to 1664 was occupied m helping his 
master the Bijapur Sultan, m his conquests of the Karnataka, and 
16 
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in depriving the last Vijayanagara emperor, Srlrangar&ya, of his 
possessions ultimately to bring him to total extlnctloiL ffis rela 
tions with Vljayanagara are seen to be ah along unfriendly though he 
was a Hindu To what extent he was responsible in bringing about 
the ruin of Vljayanaeara depends upon the answer to the question 
what position be had occupied at the Bljapur court The Hindu 
accounts like the Shh>a Bhorato, Jladhdmddhat?atHliaao?icnipu fitid 
the BrihadliJvara temple inscription give him most of the credit. If 
not the whole of conquering the Karnataka while the Muhammadan 
accounts like the Mu}uiTnTncidiUini& and the Busotin z sulorin show 
that Shahajl was not the ‘supreme army chief nor even the com 
man der of an independent division, but only one of the many Blja- 
puri generals serving under the eyes and orders of the Marfan 
generalis^mo * — Sir Jadunath Sarkar \sdio believes more In the 
Muhammadan sources and Dr S Krishnaswami Alyangar 
thinks otherwise have discussed tbbi point in detail in the Modem 
Betdcto of July 1929 and In the Joumai of Indian History of August 
1930 respectively I am inclined to accept generally the arguments 
of the latter scholar when we see the actual results of the Bljapur 
conquests of the Kanjfitaka In the regular foundation of a Maratha 
kingdom and the colonisation of the Marathas in the Earp£t^ 
which was not possible if Shahajl had been only one of the leading 
Sardars of the Sultan. Dr Krishnaswami says, — 'Judged by the 
combined evidence of all the sources of history, Shahajl the Mah- 
ratta appears to have been a man of ability both as a soldier and as 
an administrator He first played an irajwrtant part In the con- 
quests of the various petty states of the Kanjfit^ka for Bljapur 
Slowly but surely he was able to btilld up from out of the conquests 
a pretty big government for himself certainly under the aufiiority 
of his masters at Bljapur to begin with, but gradually to become 
more or leas entirely his own (k> 214-15) 

If tbiH line of arguments Is accepted we roust say that Shahajl 
was reaponsiblo to a great extent In first conquering the difierent 
States and In bringing about the ruin of Vljayanagara. 
He was no doubt the greatest Hindu general in those days whose 
help could have saved Vljayanagara for some more years. 
throughout his career we never find in him any higher ideas 
nationality or religion. The only aim of his life seems to be to wor 
for his master and aspire for bis favours. It Is true that SbahaJ 
not to be singled out cond^nned for this kind of mentality 
fact we find most of the Hindu princes of the time doing 
Even the feudatory princes of Vljayanagara acted against eadi 
end against him. It has been shown above how Shabeji frequently 
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cliangcd his alleginncc. Tlicro js no doubt that lie had to do so be- 
cause his senuccs uerc not pioperly appicciated Even Bijapur 
whom he served the longest and to lus last imprisoned him twice on 
suspicion of treason, and wo find Sliahaji sometimes expressing utter 
di':gusl for lus service If Shahaji had left the cause of Bijapur and 
lind taken up that of Vija>nnagaia the history of tlie Karnataka 
could ha\c taken a difTcicnt tuin The foundation of the Maratha 
power 111 the south wdiicli ho laid b\ lus Bijnpui service could as 
well ha\e been laid bj tlie Vijayanagara soivico 




TOiat Sivaji and the Maratlia State owed to 

Vijayanagara 

By 

Mr. T S. SiiEJWALKcn, B A , 

Bharat Itihasa Samshodhak Mandal, Poona 

“ It uas Akbar's vision of empire tliat lias to bo regarded as perhaps 
the root cause of llie rise of the Marathos to political power, and 
it maj equally veil be regarded that the collapse of the Hindu 
empire of Vijajanagara vas as much of a contributory, as the 
Mughal advance in the Dckhan, to tlic rise of the Maiathas as a 
nation and as a political power in the seventeenth and eighteenth 
centuries, " wrote Di S Knshnaswami Aiyangai in a contribution 
he made to tlie Siviiji’ Tercentenary volume in 1930 Three yeais 
earlier ]\Ir A Sankara Rao had wi itton in his article- “ Hindu India 
from Talikota to ^ivaji’s Rise ” that “ 6ivaji and successors were 
the true successors of the Vijayanagara i ulors and the Hmdu revival 
after Talikota combined wntli the reactionary policy of Aurangazeb 
gave a tremendous impetus to the rise of the Maratha power 
w'hen circumstances made it tlie only possible alternative for a self- 
respectmg nation to assert itself ” Earlier still. Dr Knshnaswami 
had hmted that 6ivaji’s coronation and his southward expedition 
into the Carnatic “ had in it the idea of revivmg the Hmdu empire 
of the South ” and “ the ambition to stand before Aurangazeb as the 
acknowledged successor of the emperois of Vijayanagara It was 
good that two non-Mai atha students of history should have said so, 
for the Maratha thinkers had very early hit upon the same idea and 
one historian,^ who began writmg a history of the Marathas foi the 
period 1300 to 1600 A D had (unconsciously perhaps) found himself 
writmg a history of Vijayanagara mamly based on Sewell and 
(what IS still more important) , called it “ Mahdrd^tra-Mahddaydcha 
Poorvaranga ” or the First Part of the Great Rise of Maharashtra 
And all this is as it should be, for History m its correct sense knows 

* The author spells Shivaji as Sivaji and Shahaji as Sahaji 

1 Sivaji-Nihandhavalt, Part 11 — 27 

2 Quarterly JoiuTial — ^Andhra Historical Research Society — ^Vol n — 
No I— p 57 

3 Nayaks of Madura — ^Editor’s notes — ^pages 27, 134, 177 

4. The late Mr N K Gadre — ^wrote it first in the magazine SaraswaU- 
Mandir — ^1905 
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no revolution in human affairs, every event being the effect of a 
previous cause, which in Its own days was the effect of a previous 
event in History Great men like Sivfiji who are supposed to be 
epoch makers are themselves the product of their times, which are 
not of their own creation. But for a certain ordering of previous 
events of which the epoch maker makes full use to fashion his own 
creation and mould his destiny, no advent of a new age is ever 
heralded in history 

Now, to begin our investigation into the thesis “ What fllvajl 
and the Maratha State owed to Vijayanagara ”, the first question 
that will occiu* to the superficial reader of History is ‘ How possibly 
can there bo any connection between Slvaji and Vijayanagara, two 
foots separated by three generations of time ' The city of Vljaya 
nagara was abandoned as the capital In 1567 and divaji saw the U^t 
of the day only In 1630 Ihe only connection that can be thought 
of between 6ivaji and Vijayanagara is that his father j^haji does 
certainly appear as having been mainly responsible for the destruc 
tlon of the empire of Vijayanagara,” as tersely put by Dr S- K- 
Alyangar in reviewing® the life of fiahajl by Dr BfiUrrishna. When 
fiivSJi went to the Madras Coast in 1677, it was to conquer tern 
torles from the kingdom of Bljapur and sot from Vijayanagara 
vdiich had ceased to esdst 

So far so good A matter of foct historian like Sir Jadunath 
Sarkar thought it “ incredible that a bom strategist like Sivfijl 
could have really intended to annex permanently a territaiy on the 
Madras Coast • ' It whs merely to squeeze the country of its 
accumulated wealth and return home with the booty " to replenish 
hip treasury gone empty by coronation expenditure on a lavish scale 
(in foolish feeding of worthless Brahmins, etc,) that Shrflji made 
the hazardous adventure of leaving his none-too-safe tiny kingdom 
and setting out on a trek of thousand miles and more ) 1 1 It could 
not occur to Primus in India that a bom strategist like 

Sivfijl should have prescience to provide for the safety of his new 
iHngdoTn , knowing as he thoroughly did die political currents of 
South during the latter part of the seventeenth century not 

to speak of hig bBT Idealism with which his whole life was permeated 

without understanding which no historian, however learned, 
can hope to present ail intelligible biography of the great hero Wo 
itbftP presently have occasion to explain this suhjctUvo side of 
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Siva]i’s life. But before we do that we must look to the effects 
produced by the impact of Vijayanagara rule on Maiatha life and 
mind 

It IS a well knowm historical trait of Hindu mind that it is not 
political We nevei thought of politics unless it forced itself on our 
attention In tins we maikedly diffei fiom the Gieeks and the 
Romans and tlieii cultural hens even at piesent, lost as we have 
our independence The same was true during histone epochs The 
rest of India seems to have slept silent when Sindh was islamized 
in the eighth century Tlie same attitude continued when the 
Punjab was annexed b 3 ^ Muhammad of Ghazni Two centuiies later 
the whole of Northern India was conquered, but we of the Dekhan 
do not seem to have stirred At last Malik Kafur earned sword 
and fire from Devagiri to Maduia and one Hmdu kmgdom after 
another toppled down like a house of cards Then we had to 
thmk and think furious!}’’ of the pioblem of our national mdepen- 
dence and of the preservation of oui age-long cultme The first 
Hmdu State which made a successful stand m this national struggle 
was the Empue of Vijayanagara The Ime of policy pursued by 
that empue was the Ime — modified of comse by the exigencies of 
time and fuithei experience — continued by the Great ^ivaji m his 
successful career aftei the passmg away of that “ Never-to-be- 
forgotten Empue ” 

But wheie could 6ivaji have imbibed the pohey of Vijaya- 
nagara For an answer to this question we must understand the 
mmd of the Maratha populace m general at the begmmng of the 
seventeenth century and study the particular influences brought to 
bear on Sivaji’s mmd Although Maharashtra was not able to 
throw off the Muslim yoke as Vijayanagara had done, it had not 
subrmtted to the foreigner tamely either The Bahmam Dynasty 
was not able to establish its rule over Maharashtia all at once ’’ Its 
rule at first only prevailed m the central plam Its hold on moim- 
tamous regions of the Western Ghats was not established durmg 
the first centmy of its rule In the north the Raja of Baglan and 
the Raja of Jawhar, m the centre the Rajas of Raui and Khelna, 
and m the south the Chief of Kudal, etc , were more or less mde- 
pendent for a long time The Southern Konkan for a century or so 
seems to have been under the duect rule of Vijayanagara'^® r ulin g 


7 Bombay Gazetter, Vol I — ^Part n — 30 
7a Ibid, Vol XI— P 142 
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from Khfiropatan and it is mentioned at least in one place* that Its 
extended up to the river Narmada along the Sahyadri range 
That Vijayanagara served as a backteg force to every discontented 
petty chief is clear from the family Bakhar of the Brahmin Sardesai 
of Sangameshwar in the Ratnagiri District, whose members it is 
mentioned five thnes resorted to Vhlyanagara for help against the 
armed forces of local robber chieftains and got Vijayanagara officers 
appointed to rule over those regions from Kharepatan,* Ihe title 
Nayak assumed by these Sardesais and still appended to their names 
in local correspondence also seems to be of Vijayanagara origin. 
The cultural Influence of Vijayanagara is foxmd mentioned in a 
curious mann er When after the terrible Durgadevi famine at the 
end of the fourteenth century the whole of Maharashtra plain was 
depopulated for 30 years, a certain Brahmin, Dfido Narasinh by 
name, of Atharva Veda and Bhalanjana Gotra, came from Vidaya 
nagar to Karad,^® and, with the permission of the BSdahah of Bedar 
helped In the re-cultivation and re-population of the land. In this 
work, the Bedar Sultan had sent a (»rtain white (Turkish) khojfi 
or eunuch of his to accompany Dado Narasinh as his accredited 
representative and so the Brahmin came to be caBed the black 
khojfi, probably on account of his colour Their work seems to have 
been so much eppredated by the popxilace that their names, the 
Black Kho]a and the White Khoja became household words as Is 
to be seen from the 15th anti 16th century Marathi papers, lhat 
the said Brahmin should have come from Vijayanagara ^»aks 
volumes and shows the superiority of the southern empire over its 
northern neighbour in revenue and colonitation matters, the two 
basic things affecting the TnnM of the population in a pred omtnen tly 
agricxiltural country like India. 

When fiivfijl was sent back by Sahfijl from Bangalore to Poona 
m 1641 at the age of twelve,^ he was accompanied by confidential 
servants of ^ahajl wbo were all trained in that part of the territories 
of Vijayanagara wbich was its kernel and were hence saturated 
with the traditions of that empire. It Is clear from the accounts of 
Sanskrit poets^ that Sahajl a Court at Bangalore was, a miniature 
edition of old Hindu Courts and not modelled after the Muslim 
court of Bijapur or Ahmednagar where dahfijl acted as king-maker 
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for some time Sivaji himself, it seems, was residmg at Bangalore 
for some two years at least, during the most impressive years of a 
precocious boyhood, viz , his tenth and eleventh yeais It is well 
Imown that he was saturated with tlie tales from Mahabharata and 
Ramayan and aspued to be guided theieby Can we expect such 
a mind to lemain unmquisitive as to the history of the territories 
smiounding his place of lesidence, especially when his father was 
conquermg those territoiies from the heirs of Vijayanagara, lawful 
or otherwise ’ We can take it almost for certain that Sivaji’s mmd 
had become full of tales of Vijayanagara, of the exploits of its heroes 
and the cultural work of its learned men hke Vidyaranya The 
fame of ‘ Rama Raja Kanada ’ and the histone battle of ‘ Raksha- 
stagdi ’ had spread far and wide m Maharashtra, as we can judge 
by the existence of Marathi Bakhars^^ on the subject and the casual 
mention of his name elsewhere 6ivaji must have imbibed the con- 
tents of such works, to be sure Subjectively speakmg, it seems 
clear to us that Sivaji’s ideal was formed m the shadow of 
Vijayanagara 

If we do not accept this last conclusion we leave a great part 
of Sivaji’s life unexplained, not a very edifymg thmg for a historian 
to do We cannot account for his intense and smeere rehgiosity 
bordermg on mysticism m any other manner, mysticism that made 
the man as we know him Time no doubt brmgs forth its men, but 
it is also true that men — at least great men like Sivaji — are formed 
by their innermost convictions, convictions which through mystic 
alchemy are almost turned mto mstmets Similarly we cannot make 
his conduct at Bijapui as a boy^^ or in the Diwan-i-Aam Court of 
Aurangazeb^^ as a full grown man mtelhgible unless we understand 
the mdehble impress of the contrast left on the mmd of the boy 
Sivaji — contrast between a Hmdu court with a fuU-statured free 
Hmdu ideal of life and the vicious Mohammedan court full of mur- 
derous designs between man and man, m the unm annin g shadow 
of which 6ivaji had for the most part grown The meffacable con- 
trast made the man, formed his life’s ideal and ushered m his des- 
tmy as the Resuscitator of the Hmdu race and the Defender of the 
Hmdu Faith 

His voraciousness m imbibmg Hmdu scriptures , his puncti- 
liousness m foUowmg the tenets of Hmdu Religion ; his enthusiasm 


13 BIS Mandal — ^11 Annual Conference Papers — ^Pages 168-181 

14 Shtva-Digvijaya-Bakhar (Marathi) 

15 Sarkar — Sivaji — ^Pages 158-160 
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in aCfendlng, when possible, the religious sermons, hla humble 
Eubmlssloii to the religious preceptors his generosity in endowing 
the edifices of God and the Brahmanical seats of learning , hla faith- 
fulness In proceeding, at great Inconvenience and risk sometimes, to 
the shrines of deities to perform religious rites and offer devotion 
and fast hut not least, his religious frenzies and his secret communion 
with the goddess Bhavanl , all these speak of the Tnnp Stvaji and 
bear witness to the make-up of his mind. If you do not try to 
understand and explain these you leave the man un understood and 
his Uf^work unexplained. Now all this he could have Imbibed nnd 
cultivated only in truly Hindu sinroundlngs and at which place had 
he the best opportunity and posJdblllty to do It In early life, but at 
Bangalore and the surrounding parts (which It was quite possible 
for him to visit In his father’s or brother’s company) where Hindu 
life was ftill flawing In Ita pristine purity, unimposed upon by 
foreign domination as in Maharashtra after Muslim rule of three 
centuries and more ? That Maharaditra could not have enthused 
him In those days with the vision of living Hinduism is clear to 
those who have read the works of Ramdas, Sivfiji’s guru in after-life 
who describes In stirring phrases the woes had befallen his 
people under the rule of persecuting zealots like Shah Jaban, his 
son Aurangazeb and Mohammed Adilshab of Bijapur This cul- 
tural ffuperlority of the South continued even after the Marathas 
had become free and strong enou^ (militarily) to conquer a large 
part of India under the Peshawas, It Is to be seen acknowledged, 
for example In on iatimate personal letter^® of the Peshawa Bfilfiji 
Bfijlrao to his friend Nana Purandare, from Mysore, a century later 
To what cause can a historian attribute this lasting cultural superio- 
rity but to the rule of Vijayanagara for three centuries 7 

We believe the above discussion la sufficient to convince any 
unprejudiced, reader as to what Sivfijl owed to Vljayanagara. But 
a materfalistlc historian ma y exclaim ” Ye©, but all this is subjec- 
tive Where is the objective evidence for what you talk about” 

For objective data we have to go back a little earlier than 
Slvftjl a times We have already said that every discontented chief 
in the Bahmani kingdom looked fcir support across tho 
Timgalhadra, This fact had always stayed the hands of 
ivTanny beyond a certain limit in the Bahmani klngdcnn. 
The tacit moral support kept the Ideal of freedom In 
Biabarashtra still burning it did not extinguish it as in North 


1R VoL VI— I**®e 307— Na IflO. 
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India amongst the Rajputs, who were completely submerged 
by the o\erw helming flood of Mohammedan invasions and 
who could not hope to get anj succour, moial oi material, beyond 
their border*- Tlie Rajputs had thcrcfoic umvilhngly to reconcile 
thcmscKcs to the I^Tughal lule Not so the IMaiathas Under the 
Bahmanis the\ wielded a great infiucnce both in the civil and miJi- 
tar.N administration of the land Tlicv had imposed their language 
on the administration to a goodK extent playing off the parties 
at the Muslim courts against each other, they w'cro slowly but 
surely coming to the top 6ahaji was an instance of this type He 
had hoped, it seems, at least in carlj, life, to bo able to control 
Muslim courts bj lo\al co-opcration But ho hnow ultimately to 
his cost that tins was impossible So in later life he tried the ideal 
of keeping himself aloof from the central government and busied 
himself in carving out foi himself a semi-independent principality 
at Bangalore In this he was cminentb' successful, as is clear by 
recent studies of his career In doing this, ho had to incur the 
odium of being disloyal, treacherous and self-seeking, but ultimately 
he triumphed and got wdiat ho aimed at Nay more He could 
give Sivaji a start It is now' clear to all Maratha scholars of the 
subject — ^by the work of Rajw’ade, Khare, Divekar, and last but not 
the least, Mr. D V Aptc — that the credit of founding the Maratha 
State must be divided belw'een the father and the son The work 
of the above-mentioned scholars has now been mcorporated for the 
most part in the work of Dr Balkrishna of Kolhapur, m Enghsh and 
the curious reader may turn to his work for the elucidation of this 
pomt 

Nor IS this the conclusion of Maratha scholars only Dr S K. 
Aiyangar has arrived at the same conclusion mdependently after 
a detailed study of southern sources as well Not only that but 
he also noticed “ the remarkable service m the preservation of 
Hmdu Culture and Religion, which ran great risk of extmction by 
the fanatical policy of Bijapur rendered by Sahaji m occup 3 ang 
the territories which would otherwise have become Mohammedan 
jahgirs But the learned doctor did not emphasise the real nature 
of the disloyalty, treason and selfishness of 6ahaji 6ahaji acted 
as he did on account of his experience of three Muslim States, viz,, 
Ahmednagar, Bijapur and the Mughal The conviction which 
dawned upon him was that, an mdependent Hmdu State must be 
created if the Hmdu race and rehgion were to be preserved. 
The policy of co-operation and assimilation was tried and had been 

17 Sivajt, The Great, Vol I, Part I — Sahaji 

18 Journal of Indian History, Vol XI, page 404 
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found -wanting So he had to act in furtherance of hla well-con 
sidcred conclusion. So he had to pursue the course of double- 
dealing even when it entailed personal humiliation and suSering 
In order to save his son at least this same experience, ho managed 
to keep him away from direct service under anybody nnd so laid 
the foundation of hla greatnesa in so far as it was In hia bnnii^ , 
Slvajl was the product of the bitter concentrated Maratha expen 
cnee of three centuries of direct Muslim rule and e:^)erience to 
which the Southern States had not been subjected, Ihe contrlbu 
tion of the Maratbaa to other parts of India was the tranamiaaion of 
this conviction bom of long periods of suffering. 

Unfortunately there -was no effective medium to transmit thj^ 
idea to others but that of conquest. Ihere was no new political 
dlacoN^ry commensurate with the new ideal dahaji s aim is clear 
from the policy he followed. He never completely destroyed any 
Hindu diiefahlp In this he followed hia own policy even when it 
clashed -with that of the Muslim commander, his official siq^erior 
Thus it Is noted that he reinstated Virabhadra of Bednur on his 
throne, though his kingdom had been completely annexed by Bana 
duUah Khfln. » Similarly he gave IWker© to the chief of Basava- 
patfan, Mfigadi to the Kempe Gau^a a£ Bangalore AnekaJ to the 
Hoskote chief, Hatnagkl to the Sira chief, and so on after annex 
ing their Lewis Rice notes the beneficial effects of this far 

Highted and huxoane policy on the land in general This same attl 
tude of Bahfijl, of not crushing out of existence any Hindu c hief , 
brought on bhn the suspicion of his MuHlin r superiors -when he ex 
hibited it in the Important case of Sri Ranga Rayal the last repre- 
sentative of the empire of Vljayanagara, For gainin g his end, he 
not cmiy sided -with Ranga but also tried to bring political pres- 
sure of Golkonda to bear on the matter by accepting the service of 
Golkonda himself. In this attempt he -was betrayed by the king of 
Golkonda who divulged the secret to the king of Bljapur Ibis 
brought on Bahfiji the odium of treason and put him Into fetters 
and imprisonment. AU the same, this move was not able to save 
Sri Rai^ either ** 

Bahfijl got freed from this predicament by the valiant 

efforts and cunning diplomacy of both his sons, fiambbaji and flivfiji, 


19 Shivc Chapter XI— Verse 6. (SeMkrit) 

20 Mysore end Coorg Oaxttttrr VoL J (1877) p. 237 

2L AbduHeh Qutbehahi letter men tinning Behejl*! petitioo— Uodere 
Aevlctc Vol. XLVl, p«0* 12- 
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acting in the south and noith respectively. This proved the wisdom 
of 3aha]i in keepmg his two sons engaged separately one m the 
Carnatic and the other in Maliarashtra, though actmg m concert to 
gam the common ends Sivaji had this valuable past experience at 
the back of his mmd when he started to conquer the Madras Coast 
He wanted to preserve this important strategical advantage for his 
sons, by appomtmg his eldest son Sambhaji to rule the south and 
his younger son, Rajaram, to rule the Maratha country ^ Though 
his mtention was foiled by the cussedness of Sambhaji, his ideal 
succeeded m the end when Rajaram got shelter at Jmji after fleemg 
from the Maratha country Incidentally it may be noted that the 
Ram of Bednur, a kmgdom saved by Sahaji from extinction, screen- 
ed Rajaram from Aurangazeb’s geneials when they pursued him 
upto the jungles of Bednur, a noble service rendered on a most 
critical occasion m the life of the Maratha State Verily, a good 
deed is never wasted, only we do not know when, where, and m 
what manner it bears frmt 

We have said somethmg above as to the contribution which 
the Marathas wanted to make to the pohtical stock of other parts 
of India, a contribution m the form of convictions as to the mam 
Imes of pohcy to be followed by the Hmdus all over India The 
first and the foremost of these convictions was about the unassimi- 
labihty of the Muslim Theory of the State with the age-long ideals 
of the Hmdus This conviction was bom of bitter experience and 
not out of speculative theory Throughout his hfe a servant of the 
Muslims m theory, Sahaji still could mamtam a sturdy sense of 
self-respect, take pride m his Rajput-'* origm m the face of his sove- 
reign and offer himself to be reheved from service if the sovereign 
so desired, even at the advanced age of sixty, because he was forti- 
fied by this conviction On the other hand, 6ri Ranga Rayulu, bom 
of a family of Emperors and actually occupmg a revered throne as 
he was, could think of savmg his lands for himself by descending to 
the level of a Jahgirdar of the Mughal empire and if that were not 
sufficient, by acceptmg Islam^® himself with all his family and de- 
pendents, because he had had not the experience and conviction of 
Sahaji This contrast m the behaviour of these two contemporary 


22 Sabhasad — Life of Stvaji — page 78 (Marathi) 

23 Sivatattvaratnakara — Kallolo Vlil — Taranga VUT m Sources of Vijaya- 
tmgara History, page 363 

24 This IS all to be found m a very important letter of Sahaji to the King 
of Bijapur — ^printed in Shivakdlin-Patra-Sara-Sangraha — ^No 710 (Marathi) 

25 Sarkar — Aurangazib — ^Vol I — page 249 (1st edition) 
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political figures In the same field shows wherdii lay the weakness 
of Vljayanogara (meaning by this designation all the land south of 
the river Tungabhadra) and the political advance of Maharashtra, 
weakness which endangered the independence of the south while 
the strength of the Marathas was conquering inch by inch the lost 
ground of Independence Bijapur s intervention in the politica of 
the south was an invited intervention. While fiahajl was thttiHng 
of betaking himself to the south to breathe the free air of Hindu 
independence Kcnge Hanuma*^ of Basavapartan, Channaya of 
N§ga nu i n gala and the renowned Tirumala NSyak*^ of Madura wera 
resorting to the Muslim courts of Bijapur and Golkonda, and seek 
ing their Intervention in the Internal politics of the Vljayanagara 
Empire. Herein we find the Irony playing its role in history While 
the actions of the Vljayanagara secession States were destroying 
the Hindu independence in the south, they were also laying the 
foundation of a new Hindu empire. But for the sequence of events, 
it seems doubtful if the Maratha State could ever have started on 
its career, or If by chance started, would have survived In the end. 
Thus the remark of Dr S K- Aiyangar, ' That the collaps e of the 
Hindu empire of Vljayanagara was a contributory cause to the rise 
of the Marathas as a nation^ (quoted at the beginning of this 
essay) does not seem to be wide of the mark. 

Lest it may be misunderstood that the treiul of the alcove dis- 
cussion places the Marathas, in comparison with the aoutijemers, on 
an unduly high pedestal, It is necessary to bear In mind that all the 
Myrnflmg had not In filvfijl s become either nation-nilnded or 
religion minded. Stv&Ji had to use force to enforce his regfane He 
had to inn Baji Ghoipade and CTxandrarao More. There were more 
Marathas serving under Aurangaxeb and Adilshah than under 
fitvSjt But a goodly proportion of the Marathas had become ripe 
to receive fiivajl s advice 8md to follow his lead. That was the dlfier 
once Even In the times of the Pesfaawas, a good proportion of the 
Marathas were serving the Nizam. 

The South sigsplied the Marathas with the sinews of war Tri 
bute and plunder collected by Sahfijl, StvaJI and their gcoierals 
m qdft it possible for the Maratha State to come into existence and 
matnfa^hi itself as a going concern. After Slvajl, flamhhfijl was able 
to defend the Maratha State against the simultaneous attacks of the 
Murals, the Slddis of Janjira and Portuguese, because Slvijl 


26. Journal of Indian BUtoru Vol 304 (Dr AljanS'r’* Article) 

27 HUtorv of N&yoJa of Uaduro—pat* 1®* 
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had left the treasury full \vith gold brought from the Madras Coast 
and Harji Raje Mahadik, his vicei'oy at Jmji, was sendmg momes 
from that quarter Rajaram mamtamed himself as well as the 
Maratha State with revenue from the same sources All this was 
possible because Vijayanagara lule had left those regions prosper- 
ous and full of treasures The social organization evolved under 
the segis of Vijayanagara seems to have been so perfect that society 
could recoup itself m a short time after the “ Legions’ thimder had 
passed away ” Even in the 18th centuiy under the Peshawas, the 
southern expeditions were always a paymg proposition, while the 
northern ones led to insolvency This cause was a bone of conten- 
tion at the comt of Shahu, between his Peshawa Bajirao I and his 
Pratimdhi Shripatrao The Peshawas Balaji Bajirao and his son 
Madhavrao mamtamed themselves by expeditionmg to the south. 
All this phenomenon cannot be accounted for unless we admit the 
pecuhar recoupmg power of the south perfected by a good social 
organization, which was the permanent legacy of that venerable 
empire, Vijayanagara 

We have said enough, we think, to prove what the Marathas 
owe, in an objective sense, to Vijayanagara Now to return to the 
charge of Sir Jadunath Sarkar that 6iva]i never wanted to annex 
the Kamatak to his kmgdom and establish a permanent empire 
there, that “ gold, and not land, was his chief object,”^® Francois 
Martin of the French East India Company supplies the proof as to 
even the mtention of Sivaji m mvadmg the Madras Coast Martm 
notes that “^ivaji sent some Brahmins to aU the villages m the 
country for govemmg them, the number of these scamps who had 
followed Sivaji for trymg to get some employment is somethmg 
amazmg, they coimted more than twenty thousand Can any 
one after readmg this sentence mamtam that “ gold, and not land 
was his chief object ” ’ 

What could occur to M G Ranade three decades ago with only 
Duff and Maratha Bakhars as his materials, does not occur to Sir 
Jadimath, even after thirty years’ research m Indian History “ As 
if he had the prescience of commg events, ^ivaji by his conquest 
and alhances, formed a new Ime of defence m Southern India m 
the Kaveri valley, to which he could retue m case of necessity,” 
Ranade wrote m his “ Rise of the Maiatha Power ” But that was 
perhaps the work of a “ Nmeteenth century Dakshma Brahman 
Chauvmist” and so mere fiction bom of florid unagmation or at 

28 Sarkar — Sivaji — ^page 309 (3rd edition) 

29 Foreign Biographies of Sivap by Sen, p 297 
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best mere guess-work I So also another arch Dafcshlna Brahman 
Chauvinist, this one of the 20tb century— wrote 14 years ago, on 
the authority of a " fulsome adulation of Sahilji and the boy Slvaji ’ 
(le Radha Madbava VHasa-Chatnpu) that half the credit of found 
ing the Maratha State should go to 6ah5jl the father of filvaJL 
Most thought it pure fiction then. But now It has been proved to 
be true by scholars like Dr S BL Aiyangar who are not “ Maratha 
Nationalists." Now which Is better, the ” fiction of the above- 
mentioned type or " a rcaUy first-class piece of work," “ fuU of 
research,” " treated In the rl^t way and in the rl^t spirit,” “ equip- 
ped with first hand knowledge,” as Is Sir Jadunath’s Stvaji ” certi- 
fied to be, by such unlmpeadiable scholars as Henry Beveridge, 
Richard Temple and Vincent Smith 7 Let the reader decide after 
going carefully through what we have said above and consulting 
oneself the original sources mentioned, if necessary 

Alvsfi not only wanted to found a permanent Hindu empir e on 
the ruins of Vijayanagara, as Is dear by Martin’s reference quoted 
above, but also wanted to run that empire in the interest of the 
agriculturist ryot, the great mass of population in India. Thou^ 
Martin terms the Brahmins who were B«it by Sfvajl to govern the 
Madras Coast \'lllage8 as “ scamps ” he had further on in his narra 
tlve to write ‘ It must, however be admitted, that the Brah m i n s 
were more careful In rnnictrig the lands profitable than those under 
the government of the Mohammedans had appeared (to us) to be, A 
number of places around Pondicherry covered with bra m bles and 
brushwood only, of which nobody thou^t (anything) was recla im 
ed and these have produced well since Can there be any better 
testimony as to the Blm of StvfijI In conquering new territories in 
the south 7 

When AivSji started for Golfconda en route to the Madras Coast 
he had alr^dy taken the Qutb Sfinh into his confidence, in fact that 
State had already become tributoiy to Sivaji, who diplomatically 
allowed it to be called monetary help Sivflji s diplomat Niraji Raojl 
had, it entered into an offensive and defensive al l lan ce with 

the Qutb Shah through the friendly Hindu medium of his Varlr the 
famous Brahmin “M^fin-nTyi, ** who wanted to render some s^vice 
to his religion," (evidently by helping Sivfiji In his expedition to the 

south) according to Martin.** As Bljapur bad, through the ag^ 

of the Regent Bahlol Khan, become subservient to the Mughals who 
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Maratha State owed to Vijayanagara. Let us also hope, that the re- 
membrance of this fact will in future, if it has not done so in the past, 
go to imite the hearts of the Marathas with those of their southern 
brethreiL 



Theories Concerning the Origin of Vijayanagara 


By 

Dr B A SaletorEj M A , Ph D , (Lond ) , 

Sir Parashurambhan College, PooTia 

I 

THE ALLEGED TELUGU ORIGIN 

Since the pubhcation of my Social and Political Life in the Vijaya- 
nagara Empire, writers on Vijayanagara history have given expres- 
sion to views concemmg the origm of that empire which, although 
by no means either origmal or promulgated for the first time, have 
nevertheless been based on statements which require a careful ex- 
ammation These theories are, to be brief, a reorientation of the 
old Telugu ongm of the founders of Vijayanagara which has ceased 
to be an historical fact We shall first deal with the fallacious argu- 
ments put forward by the advocates of this theory, and then adduce 
more proof m support of the undisputed fact that the sons of San- 
gama were entirely of Karnataka ongm ^ 

It IS mamtamed by a recent writer that the Vijayanagara rulers 
of the Sangama family were of Telugu stock The arguments ad- 
vanced by this wnter may be summarised thus * — 

1 Vijayanagara was not built by Ballala Deva III This state- 
ment rests on three premises (a) Hampe and the adjoimng region 
was outside the Hoysala kingdom , (b) the Yadavas were in posses- 
sion of the temtory around Hampe , and (c) the rulers of the prm- 
cipahty of Kampili succeeded the Yadavas m this region ^ 

2 The ruler of Kampih was Hanhara Raya I This statement 
rests on the folio wmg considerations (a) Vijayanagara arose out 
of, and was identical with Doravadi , and (b) the ruler of Kampih 
was Hanhara Raya I ^ 

1 Read Saletore, Social and Political Life in the Vijayanagara Empire, I 
pp 34-39 for arguments advanced till now m regard to the Karnataka ongm 
of the founders of the Vijayanagara kmgdom 

2 Venkata Ramanayya, Vijayanagara, Origin of the City and the Empire, 
pp 16-22, 43, 45 (Madras, 1933) 

3 Ibid, pp 99 seq 
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3 Harihara Rfiya I waa a relative of Kanyfi N&yafea of Waran 

gal, and hence was of Telugu extraction* To support this aigxnnent, 
the writer assures us that (a) Kanyfi Nayaka became independent , 
(b) one of Ms relatives apostatized from and revolted at Kam 
plB, and (c) that this relative was no other than Harihara Raya L* 

4* To substantiate further these arguments^ the WTitcr talU 
us that the crest and the administrative divisions of the Vljayanagara 
empire were borrowed from the Kfikatlyas of WarangaL* 

These arguments have no basis in history But we shflU dea l 
with them In turn. 

L Vi^ayanagara loos not built by VTro BaUdla Ul There is 
nothing new In this statement We have conclusively shown that 
It was Bukka Rfiya I who built the city of ''^ayanagara** The main 
point In this set of argumenta centres round the assertion of the 
writer that the region around Pampfi or Hampe was not In the pos- 
session of the Hojrolas. "The successors of BaUfiJa H seem to 
have gradually lost their hold upon the territory in the Bellary dis- 
trict Therefore, it may be said that the Hoysala power in the 

Bellary district became practically extinct after the death of Nara 
aimhfl U and that the YSdavas firmly established thems^ves in the 
place of their rivals,*'^ 

This would mean that fro m A-D 1220 (the last date of king 
Ballala n) till the time of Vira BaDa]* HI (aId 1291 — AJ? 1342) 
the Hoysalas had nothing to do with the region around Hampe One 
single instance of a Hoysala tHng who gave a grant to tiie VirGi:*!^ 
temple of Hampe is enough to demolish this view It is that of king 
Some^vara who as the inscription to the right of the north mtihd 
dt)5ro of the VlrQpfiktw temple of Hampe Informs us, in AJI l2Sfl 
gave to that temple some grant of money • Since HarnhWka kings 


4. Ibid, pp 20^ 

5. Ibid, 

6. Silrtore, op* cit, I, pp. 101 10«. The emm*3ta nstnr* oI 

mentJ of tbU writer !■ leen when we ndicB that he ••erti tb*t Hiriharo H*y« 
boflt the dty of Vljayanagarm, end named It after hi* gpiritnal adriwr Vklyd 
rwya firtpS^ Ramanayya, ibid pp. Q 52. 

7 Ramanayya, op cit, pp. 20-XL 

8. Mveore Arcbaoiopical Report for 18» p. S3. Dr Ram*n«yy^J^ 
to be icware of SamSirara Dftva'e preaence at Hampe He refer* to an, faecrlp- 
tlon dated AJ) 1238 fotmd at Hampe Ibid, p 18. Since the eridecee 
of Alls record violate* all the anvmptiotJi be h*» bnUt, prttebly be doe* not 
\itlHxe Itl H. A. S. 
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never gave grants of money or lands to temples outside their kmg- 
dom, we may safely assume that Hampe was •withm the Hoysala 
kmgdom m A D 1236. 

While the statement of the Yadava kmgs havmg succeeded to 
the Hoysala hegemony over certam parts of the Karnataka, for the 
tune bemg, is no doubt historically accurate, it is entirely erroneous 
to mamtam that the prmcipahty over which the kmg of Kampih 
luled was m any way connected with the Vijayanagara kmgs or the 
Kakatlyas of Warangal 

2 This pomt will be better understood when we exaimne the 
vahdity of the next mam aigument brought forward by the writer 
VIZ , that the t'uler of Kampili was Hanhara Raya I The writer as- 
serts that Vijayanagara arose out of Doravadi, that the iniler of Dora- 
vadi fought with Vira Ballala III, and that this ruler was Hanhara 
Raya I ® 

We are afraid that the writer has altogether got himself lost m 
the history of the prmcipahty of Kummata over which the kmg of 
Kampila ruled, and which prmcipahty of Kummata mcluded Dora- 
vadi We prove the latter statement by a stone record dated A D 
1280 which informs us that the general Caundarasa, under the 
Yadava kmg Ramacandra Deva, was killed m a battle with Mum- 
mudi Smgeya Nayaka who was then at Doravadi m the Kurugodu- 
nadu This Mummudi Smgeya Nayaka was no other than the 
grandfather of Ramanatha, the hero of the stoiy of Paraddra Rdm- 
ana Kathe, and the kmg of Kummata 

Without entermg mto this mtricate pomt further, it may be 
said that it is histoncally erroneous to mamtam that the Hoysala 
ruler Vira Ballala III had nothmg to do with Doravadi For a vira~ 
gal found m Hosakote, Jala hobh, Nagar taluka, Mysore State, 
clearly tells us that m the course of a campaign against Kampila 
Deva, Vira Ballala marchmg with all his army upon Kapila (Kam- 
pila) Deva, left him m Balaha, and then (on the date specified) 
marched on to Doravadi and ruled over there (Ballala Deva 


9 Ramanayya, ibid, pp 80-81, 91, 99 On page 167-168, Dr Ramanas^^a 
writes that the modem Daroji was the ancient Doravadi How he came to 
derive thus the name of Dorava^ is not understood For the ancient name of 
Doravadi was Doravah which is mentioned m AX) 1212 Ep Camatica, VUI 
Sb 309, p 54 

10 Epigraphia Camatica, VH Intr p 37, Ci 24, p 182 
U M, A. R for 1929, p 45 
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Riyanu. tattina samaata sauvaraj^ aahlta KapUa DSvana m^Ic na^ 
adu BalahadaUi munde {date) Dorava^ige ctti t«u?adalli) 

The date of tliis viragal Is given thus — ^ofca vaxta 1242 Raudri 
samvatsarada (Taitra Ba, 1 Sa. which corresponds to A-D 
March, Tuesday, the 25th the week day however not coorespond- 
ing 1* Ihe success which crowned the arms of the Hoyiala ruler 
was complete as the epigraph conclusively proves. We may well 
assume that after this battle of Doravadh that cmtre passed Into 
the possession of Vlra Ballaja IH Unless the contrary Is proved, 
we may take this to be a fact 

As for the other arguments brought forward to back up the en- 
tirely gratuHous assumption that Vljayanagara arose out of Dora- 
vadif sud that Harlhara Rfiya I was the ruler of Kampili — ^DoravadJ 
principality, it Is enough to note mca*ely that these and aiinilar state- 
ments have been based on altogether untrustworthy coppenidate 
grants whldi we have examined elsewhere,^* Further, It is said by 
the writer that Bhrihara Rfiya I was subordinate to the Delhi 
Sultan, that the former was converted into Islim from which he 
apostatized, that Bukka Hfiya bad a Muhammadan son, and tiiat 
Kampili was granted to Harihara RSya I by the Delhi Sultan.” 
These arguments need not be taken seriously sine© they contain no 
historical truth in them whatsoever “ 

3 We now come to the third group of arguments of the writer 
He asserts that Harihara Riya I toaa a relative of Kanyd Ndyaka 
of Warangalf that he ruled over the territory which Kampfla had 
ruled before htni, and that ho was a Telugu by descent. 

In addition to the facts which we long ago advanced against 
tht«i falladouj theory,^* we may observe the following whidi further 


12. S C Y TTT Nr 19 pp, 129 aa Swamfloomu PID*!, India* BjJiatnari*, 
IV p. 242. It may b« obfected that BU»u I nterpr et a ttai of tlie phmM Dvn 
nadadoDi does not me*n that VTra w« niting there, but 

that he merely cncamiMd In thet piece, or that he merely ettedeed hb etietny 
at DoraraiJL Ihe latter Is permlsrihla, but when we note that In the battle 
Vlra BeHilas geoieral Kllnika NByaka killed gemrifla Devas gonsrel yeb VaU 
Derm, although be himself lost his life In tha eneonnter then, w* may insttfy 
Bice’s hitexpretatbrn given to the phrase stti acdAdalH , B. A. S. 
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14. Ramanayja, op cit, jjp M, 95-96, 95 n. 101, 129 

15. Baletore tWd, L pp. 81 eeq Inditn* HlMtoHeoJ Quarttriy VHL pp. T®- 

no. 

16. Salatare, JoitmaJ of tin Bombey Historical Soe{*ty UL pp. 106 se<l. 
whare we pointed out the futility of maintain Inf mdi arguments, wbtW deal- 
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demolishes the alleged relationship between the sons of Sangama 
and the Kakatiya rulers It is argued that the sons of Sangama 
waged wars agamst the Hoysalas, that Ballappa Dannayaka was an 
enemy of Bukka Raya I, that the latter captured Sosevur, the birth- 
place of the Hoysalas, and that Bukka Raya was the same as San- 
gama whom the writer makes Bukka Raya’s grandfather The 
dynastic relationship which existed between the Hoysala House 
and the family of the sons of Sangama has been amply proved by 
us elsewhere and no value need be attached to statements which 
allude to the animosity between the sons of Sangama and the Hoy- 
salas, because it never existed 

4. To substantiate the above wrong inferences another set of 
erroneous statements is made This relates to the similarity 
between the hoar crest and the administrative divisions of the 
Vijayanagara rulers and the crest and the divisions of the Kakatiya 
rulers It is mamtamed that the founders of Vijayanagara borrow- 
ed their well-known Varaha crest from the Kakatiyas, for no other 
reignmg family made use of it at the time of the birth of the new 
kmgdom of Vijayanagara 

The similarity is outwardly reasonable but it is dangerous, smce 
it leads us to ridiculous inferences The fact that one royal family 
has the same seal or crest as another does not necessarily mean that 
the ongm of the former is to be traced to the latter Diverse royal 
famihes that never belonged to the same stock had a common crest 
Thus the tiger crest was common to the Pallavas, the Cholas, and the 
Hoysalas^® If we are to follow the reasomng of the writer who 
mamtains that the Vijayanagara rulers were of the same stock as 
that of the Kakatiyas, then, we must conclude that the Cholas, the 
Hoysalas, and the Pallavas belonged to the same stock ' This would 
be merely absurd 

Indeed, the absurdity of this method of reasomng is apparent 
when we note another example The symbol of Hanuman was com- 
mon to the Yadavas, the Kadambas, and the Vijayanagara rulers, as 
Dr Krishna has amply proved Now, Muhammad Ali Walajah, 


mg with an earlier work of the same writer m which he brought forward the 
same erroneous theory but with the aid of different arguments 

17 Ramanayya, ibid, pp 132-135, 139, 142 seq 146 

18 Saletore, Indian Antiquary, LXn pp 1-3, 11 

19 Ramanayya, op cit, pp 103-110 

20 Burnell, Elements of South Indian Palaeography, pp 106-107 (2nd ed.) 

21 M A R for 1932, p 78 
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the Nav&b of Arcot, too hod the symbol of Hanumfin on hla coins.” 
According to the fallacioua nnalogy mentioned above, the Navab of 
Arcot belonged to the family to which the Yadavas, the Kadamhas, 
and the Vijayanagara rulera belonged I It is useless to continuo 
Ihis point further 

Unless there is some kind of positive evidence to substantiate 
one’s statement that Vijayanagara rulers actually borrov?ed from, 
or were indebted to tho Kakatiyas in the matter of having their 
crest, it is wrong to soy that the Karnataka rulers of Vijayanagara 
were in any way grateful to the Telugu kings in the fourteenth cen- 
tury for their crest 

On the other hand, it may reasonably be maintained that since 
the sons of Sangama were of Karnataka stock, they had recourse to 
the Varaha crest of the Chalukyas whose memories, as we have else- 
where pointed out, lingered on in the Vijayanagara Einplre,** with- 
out having borrowed it from the Kakatiyas with whom they had 
nothing in common whatsoever 

As for the argument that there is a similarity in the divisions 
of the Vijayanagara Empire and those of the K&katlya kingdom, 
it Is entirely erroneous to say that the lattes' in any way Influenced 
the former All available evidence proves that the Vijajranagara 
rulers but continued the nch traditions of Kamfitaka and the Tamil 
lands in this matter of dividing their Empire into the various pro- 
vinces which we have dealt with in detail elsewhere.** 

It is futile therefore, to entertain these wrong concep tion s 
which violate all the known facts concerning the sons of Sangama 
and their intimate relationship with the Hoysala ruler Vira 
Ballaja IH If the Telugu origin of the rulers of Vijayanagara were 
an established fact, one cannot understand why for instance, In A.D 
1347 only one year after the foundation of the kingdom of Vljaya 
nagara the Brahmans, who received grants of villages at the hands 
of prince Mnrappa, one of the brothers who founded the kingdom of 
Vijayanagara should have been styled as people coming from the 
Andhradefia, and not as Brahnaans hailing from “ our own country 
the Andhradefe."*® 
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Further, wo cannot understand, too, why, ns wo shall mention 
later on m the course of this paper, had the founders boon of Tolugu 
stock, then fnmih deitj should have been called Virupaksa of 
Hnmpe and their pleasure garden the Hemakuta hill 

hlorcovcr. the anti-Tclugu piopensity of the early Vijayanagara 
rulers is seen m the distinctnc htruda which they used in regard 
to the Tclugu kings An undated stone inscription of Harihara 
Ra> a II, for instance, calls him “ a lion to the scent-elephant that is 
the Andlira king 

Finally, we mnv note that even so late as AD. 1571 when a 
really great Tclugu d>*nasly (Oio Aravlti family) controlled the de- 
stinies of the land, the Vijayanagara empeior Tirumala calls him- 
self as one “adorning the golden throne of the Kaniata 

It IS not basing one’s statement on wTong data that one can 
strengthen the case for the Tclugu origin of the founders of Vijaya- 
nagara, but by citing other and moie substantial, although histori- 
cally maccurate, claims which \\c may enumeiate in the followmg 
manner For instance, one may assert on the evidence of the 
Portuguese historian Faria y Sousa that Bukka Raya was a Tclugu 
clneftam This Portuguese historian gives an abstract of a copper- 
plate grant said to have been discovered m Mylapore m which 
“ Boca ’’ (Bukka) Raja is said to have been the son of Campula 
Raja and grandson of Atela Raja 

Secondly, in the Vjdydraiiyalcdlajndna and m another work 
called PitdmaliasavihUd we are told that the two brothers Harihara 
and Bukka were at first employed under Vira Rudra (deva of 
Warangal) , as his treasury guards, and on his being defeated by the 
Muhammadans, went to Ramanatha (of Kummata) to serve as his 
treasury officers What caused them to leave his service is not 
stated (But in another part of the Vidydranyakdlajndna it is stated 
that Ramanatha was killed by the Sultan’s soldiers, and that Hari- 
hara and Bukka were taken prisoners) . We next find the brothers 
wagmg wars with Vira Ballala III At this stage came Vidyaranya 
who favoured them, and m the next war they overcame Vira Ballala 
and occupied his territory It seems as if we are to attach some 
weight to these statements, especially when we observe that the 

26 Ibid for 1929, p 194. 

27 E. C Xn Tm 1 p 2 

28 Faria y Sousa, Asia y Portuguesa, II pp 229-230 (Stevens) 

29 M A R for 1929, pp 101, 108, 109, 110, 115, 116 

19 
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authors of ^liwtoffwirtrtn^iJcara, Kela^hirpaotjava, and ChiWcadepa 
rSyavamidvaltf ttotJcs of the seventeenth and the eighteenth cen 
turies AJD , repeat the above details with some modifications.* 

Neither the Portuguese historian nor the authors of the Vidyff 
ra^ydkilajnina can be relied upon on historical grounds, Faria y 
Sousa’s testimony Is by no means reliable in thl« instance Ihis 
historian wrote his great work somewher© in the latter hqlf of the 
sixteenth century AJD As regards bis chronological veracity one 
little detail Is enou^ to discredit his statements pertaining to the 
parentage of the founders of Vljayanagara He tells us that It was 
in A-D 1220 that Bukka Raya founded Vljayanagara * Obviously 
the other statement relating to the Telugu origm of the sons of 
Sangama is equally untrustworthy, in spite of the Portuguese his- 
torian assxning us that ft was embodied in a copper plat© grant It 
may well be that that particular grant was forged to get some con- 
cession either from the Portuguese themselves or from the VIJaya 
nagara viceroys stationed at Mylapore * 

Now we turn to the Vidy&ranyahlUajlx&na and the PitdtnaJMX 
samh^td, In the first place, It may be observed that these were not 
contemporary accounts but later productions, almost of the age in 
which the Historv of Portuguese Asia was composed by Faria y 
Sousa Dr Rrl^nn, who haa made ample use of these documents, 
is inclined to date them in A.p 1580 and after* Secondly these 
works were not the composition of one man but of different per 
sons.*^ Thirdly their prophetic vein and ultra Vlra-fialvB tendency 
which is their most prominent feature, detracts from their merit as 
docum^ts of historical value.* Fourthly the VidyttvanyaldSla}- 
ndruij upon whldi the Pxidmahasaihhttd is based, is said to have been 
composed by Vidyfirapya Sripada, but it gives a connected account 
of the Vljayanagara Enplre till the daj^ of VenkateP®^ 0eva (AJ? 
1586— AX) 1615) * Finally these and other allied accounts con- 
nect the building of the city of Vljayanagara by Harihara Raya I 
with Vldyfirapya finpfida. This goes entirely against the impartial 
evidence of contemporary stone epigraphs of the reign of the sons 
of Sangama which we have dted elsewhere.* 

SO Jtf A. H. for 1029, pp 101, 108, 109, 110 lUS 118 
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Hcncc Hic slxlocntli ccntui.s works V Khidranyahcilajndna and 
the Pitdimhasaihlutd must be dismissed as untiustwoilhy sources 
of information for events that took place two ccntuiies earlier 

Here we may note one little point which reqimes elucidation 
IVhen exactly did the Vijayanngnra riilcis of the first dynasty begin 
to have intimate relations with the Tclugu nobles Tlieie is every 
reason to belie\o that the sons of Snngama wcic fully aware of 
the difficult political situation which faced them not only m the 
Kamafaka but in tlic Telugu land as v ell , and that they gave 
patronage to Tclugu scholars almost fiom the commencement of 
their political career. We shall cite the evidence of a Tclugu scho- 
lar whoso ancestors wore in the service of one of the founders of 
Vijajanagara Tlic latter seemed to have imbibed their animosity 
against the Tclugu kings fiom Uic Hoysalas themselves, whoso last 
great figure, Vira Balirda III is called in A D 1340 “ a Rudra of the 
last deluge to the Tclungu Raya,” in an inscription found in ICliader 
SOheb’s field at Vojagerehalh, Bangalore laluka This may be 
compared to the hintda of Harihara Raya II given above Never- 
theless, matrimonial alliance between the early Vijayanagara rulers 
and the Telugu nobles began only m the reign of the same Vijaya- 
nagara king This IS made out from an undated stone mscnption 
in the fort of Puspagiri near Halebid, which records some grants 
for the god Orangal (Warangal) Virabhadra of the Nakharesvara 
temple by Vira Harihara Maharaya’s son-m-law PuUakhanda Sid- 
dharaja^^ Obviously such matiimonial relationship, it may not 
be wrong to presume, was the result of political necessity 

n 

THE KURUBA ORIGIN OF THE FOUNDERS 

The other theory which I have likewise explamed m my Social 
and Political Life in the Vijayanagara Empire, is that relatmg to the 
Kuruba origm of the sons of Sangama In addition to the state- 
ment of poet Lmganna, the author pf Keladinrpavijaya, which I cited 
m the same work,^^ the foUowmg may also be noted Basava Raja 
m his ^ivatattvaratndkara gives a fanciful derivation of the word 
Odeyar which the founders assumed, and connects it with mesapdla 

or shepherd Dr Krishna who mentions this statement of Basava 

1 
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Rfija also remarks that the author of Chikkadevarayavaihidvdii, a 
work written during the reign of the Mysore king Chikkadeva R5ja 
(AJ3 1672 — ^AJ) 1704) , also repeats the same tradition in regard to 
the Kuruba origin of the sons of Sangama.** 

While all these later notices only confirm our statement that 
the founders of Vljayanagara were of indigenous origin, they cannot 
be accepted as valid unless contemporary evidence is forthcoming 
to substantiate them. Here a doubt arises whether we have to re- 
fer the beginnings of the founders of Vijayanagara to the Kuni 
vanka family the ruler of which £ca of Perwayal governed over 
the principality of Navilanad in AJD 1057 ^ This district of Kuru- 
vanka figures so late as AJD 1530 when ft is said to have been a 
sthafa belonging to the Sfitigrama-sime.^ In AJD 1719 It is called 
a sthala in the Hoysala country" But since in none of these and 
other records referring to Kuruvanfcanad, there Is the sh^tcst re- 
ference to the origin of the sons of Sangama, and since there is no 
evidence anywhere to show that particular favour was shown to 
that district by the later Vijayanagara rulers as having been the 
place of origin of their illustrious ancestors, wo may di^wnse with 
the notion that Kuruvankanad had anything to do with the sons of 
Sangama. 


m 

THE KARNATAKA ORIGIN OF THE FOUNDERS OF 
VIJAYANAGARA 

All available evidence only confirms the Karnataka origin of 
the founders of Vijayanagara which we have proved elsewhere on 
the most substantial grounds." 

(a) Kampili wca not the oHgtnal home oj the sons of Sangama. 
We phnll restrict ourselves to a few points in addition to those 
we have mentioned in our works regarding the Kamfitaka origin of 
the rulers of Vijayanagara. Firstly we may begin with the aHeg 
©d relationsh^ with T^nTriptH. Bearing in mind the criticlam we 
have levelled against the Hindu and Muhammadan accounts that 
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have traced the beginnings of Vijayanagara to Kampih,^^ we may 
observe the followmg in regard to the primcipahty of Kampili 
There is nothmg whatsoever in the mscriptions concemmg Kampili, 
discovered so far to connect that pimcipahty with Vijayanagara, and 
to justify one’s statement that tlie sons of Sangama were anti- 
Hoysala m feeling On the other hand, the available evidence 
proves in unmistakable terms the bittei animosity which rulers 
of Kampili showed against the Hoysalas, the imtial victories which 
the latter won over the last great Hoysala king Vira Ballala, and the 
final victory which he scored over them towards the end of his 
eventful reign 

The history of Kampili is to be traced to about the eighth cen- 
tury AD A viragal found at Bissanahalli m the Duggasandra 
hobh, Mulbagal taluka, tells us that when the Ganga king 6ripuiusa 
was ruhng, his son Duggamara Eieyappa was placed over the Kuva- 
lalanad Three Hundred and the Gangavadi Six Thousand, and that 
on the army gomg to Kampili, Pandappa, son of Komala, died m 
the battle Duggamara made a giant for the relatives of the hero 
On valid grounds this viragal has been assigned by Rice to ciica 
AD 750^® In AD 1022 Jagadekamalla Nolamaba Pallava is said 
to have been ruhng from Kapih which is evidently an error for 
Kampili.^® Raja Raja Chola is said to have destroyed the palace of 
the Chalukyas (^ahkkiyars) at the nagara of Kampih surrounded 
by fragrant gardens, m a record dated A D 1046 In 6aka 976 
(A D 1054) the Western Chalukya kmg Somesvara Deva I is said to 
have ruled from Kampila Ten years later (A D 1064) the West- 
ern Chalukya kmg Visnuvardhana Maharaja Vijayaditya, son of 
Trailokyamalla, was ruhng over the Nolambavadi Thirty-two Thous- 
and from his residence at Kampili In 6aka 990 (AD. 1068) 
Jayasmgha Deva of the same family ruled over the same and other 
provmces from his capital of Kampih 

Thus we find that from the middle of the eighth century A D , till 
the latter half of the eleventh century A D , Kampih was either 
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directly ruled over by the Karnataka kings or by one of their pro- 
mlnent feudatories. 

In the twelfth century AX> however KampUi with its strong- 
hold of Kumma^a became the objective of Hoysala aggrandizement 
to which It finally succumbed. The main reason why this princi- 
pality with Its almost impregnable fortress of Kummata,®* was 
attacked by the Hoysalas is because its rulers sided with the Yfida 
vas of Devagirl, the tradiUonal enemies of the Hoysalas Ihe first 
Hoysala ruler who conquered Kummata was the great Vi?puvar 
dha n a Deva. The stone inscription found near the Vlrahhadra 
temple at Hatna, Nagamangala t£luka, and dated AJ3 1178, relates 
that along with other famous fortresses Vl^puvardhana Deva con 
quered Kummata “ with a frown.”*^ 

Notwithstanding the fact that the earliest prominent ruler of 
Kumma^a, Mummudi Stngeya Nayaka, as we have related above 
slew the Yfidava general Cham^darasa in AD 1280 yet, as the fol 
lowing incidents amply prove it seems certain that the Kummata 
principality ultimately took the side of the Yfidavas against the 
Hoysalas. Probably the earlier aggressive designs of Viwuvardhana 
Deva hims elf were partly responsible for thus overthrowing Kam- 
pllfl Into the arms of the Yadavaa. However that may be, a stone 
in sc r ipti on found at Harihara, Davai^agere taluka, and dated AD 
1300 informs Us that in the reign of the Yadava k in g Ramachandra 
Deva, the village of Haribara was regranted by Mummujl Singeya 
Nayaka s son Khandeya Raya to VI 59 U.”® 

The Kummata Hoysala relations culminated in the reign of 
VIra "RflTlfljB TTT, with the final destruction of the principality of 
Kummata at the hands of that great ruler A rfropoZ found In the 
Hame^vara temple at Rfignvnja, Ho]e-NaP 8 ipura taluka, and dated 
AD 1303 gives us the following information — That when VIra 
Ballaja leva’s sister s husband (irwMduiMi) Someya Dapijayaka was 
governing from Beznmaturudurga (modem Chitaldoorg) Kampila 
Deva the general of the Seuija CYndava) army marched against 
Ho]alakere whither Someya Dapp&yaka went with his army foo^t 
with T^nTDpfin Deva but lost his life in the encounter Ihis battle 
of Holalakere seems to have been Important, for It is described in 
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another vlragal found at ChiltanahalH, Knshnarajnpct taluka, and 
likewise dated A D. 1303 

Evidently Vira Ballala Deva was not going to tolerate the grow- 
ing strength of Kampila Deva Hence we find definite rcfeience to 
the wars which that Hoysala rulei waged against Kampila Deva 
A stone insciiption discoveicd at Kallumatha, Kudli village, Shim- 
oga taluka, gives the following account of the personal activities of 
the Hoysala kmg Wlien having started with the sound of war 
drums, sounding the maich, king Bhudhara Ballala (le, Vira 
Ballala Deva) with a view to destioy the pride of the Mahdmanda- 
lika Khandeya Raya, Svaj^amhliu Nayakacarya, Pingala Raya 
Mtseyara Ganda, and tlieir piotector (rakhapdla) Kampila Deva 
came with his armj’’ and encamped at Sii uguppe, Kampila Deva with 
his army went against Ballala Deva and fought against the latter so 
as to wm the praise of the whole world In this battle too the Hoy- 
sala monaich was worsted, for the incomplete epigraph ends, thus 
commemoiatmg the death of the Hoysala general Cambeya Danna- 
yaka — “ When Ballala was on that occasion looking at the two sides 
of his army, Cambeya Dannayaka with his brother-in-law Sakki 
Sahani, came out and havmg promised . ”''’® 

War agam had to be declared against Kampila Deva who had 
killed two Hoysala generals We gather this from the above cited 
Hosakofe viragal dated A D 1303, which describes the signal victory 
which the Hoysala general Kuruka Nayaka won, although he him- 
self was killed m action 

Now that the third Hoysala general was killed m the battle 
against Kampila Deva, the Hoysala luler had to send another army 
agamst that enemy This time the Kummata prmce was lulled 
We gather this from another viragal found at Nagalapura, Mayi- 
sandra hobh, Tiptur taluka, and dated AD 1325 It informs us 
that when Ballala Deva was m Dorasamudra, his great mimster 
Becheya Dannayaka and Smgeya Dannayaka marched against some 
one, who was evidently the general of Kampila Deva And Smgeya 
Dannayaka and Becheya Dannayaka pierced and slew Kampila and 
others (Becheya dantiayaka-Singeya-dannaykaranu mudalsi Kam- 
pila modalaniridu kodu This final victory over Kampila terminat- 
ed the relations between the Hoysalas and the Kummata prmces 
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There is nothing in the above records relating to the history of 
the kingdom of KampUa to suggest In the least that the sons of 
Sangama vyere in any way connected with it 

(b) The Family Priest of the sons of SaTigama looa a KamB. 
faha jmest from a Kam&faka centre One great reason to which 
the advocates of the Telugu origin of the founders of Vijayanagara 
fondly adhere is the alleged part Vldy&rapya firipeda is to have 
played in the foundation of the great mediaeval Hindu 
Empire That this is entirely unhlstorical we have sufid- 
dently proved, both on contemporary eplgraphical and literary 
grounds, elsewhere Here it has been shown that the family 
priest of the founders was a rdja-gum who belonged to the 
mukha order hailing from one of the centres in the Kamfilaka,® 
One or two facts may be added here to support our statements. 
Harihara Raya H and Deva Ra 3 'a H continued to be imder the epiri 
tual guidance of Kriyakakti Deva A copper plate grant hailin g 
from Dbarwar, and dated AD 1379 calls Kriyfifiaktl Murtl the 
guru of Harihara Raya IL® Another copper plate dated AD 1378 
styles the same teacher as Tdja-guru pttdmaKo, and says that Hari 
hara Rfiya IT was “ a worshipper at his feet,”® A stone inscription 
found at Someh^ara Mangalore taluka, and dated 6 a k a 13 (64) 
Dundhbhl Caltra Su. 1 (AD 1442 March, Tuesday the 13th) in 
forms us that the rflja-puru of D€va Raya II was l^yfiAafcti Deva 
Odeyar® 

If in spite of all tbi!< evidence one believes in the story of 
Vidyfirapya firfpada having helped Harihara Rdya I to build the 
capital,®* one merely exchanges fact for fiction. 


ol TCitmiTiK^ to 'n-r mrirm c4 the Bouth by the DdM Saitta. According to 
htm Rirnjmfitha fell flgbttng while ^^wf«md^ng Hosameledorga. H A. R tor 
1929 p 47 

61 JSaletore, S P Lift-, I. PP. 108-lli 

62. Seietoie, J A H R 5 IX pp. S3M2 

63. H A R for IfllS, p. 5L Mr R Niporimhaohcrya Idortlfled thb 
Mdrtl with hli TmmwmVw tzwntianed In — recordi u the pure 

MSdhevB Mmtrl. Ibid, for 1912, p. 4a In a l*tar Report, he liJentiaed Kriy* 
AoVt4 Ac4rya with Odeyar MAR for Iflia P- 

64. M. A R for 1012, p. 47 cf Kp Report irf 1h* Southm Ordt for ISOi- 
^FP 88-95. 

65. 4S7 of 19t8 SwBmlfaamu, J«d. Ephm. V p. 88 
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(c) Feudatory Families and Generals under Balldla Deva III 
and the sons of Sangama. One more argument which decidedly 
proves that the founders of Vijayanagara were of Karnataka stock 
IS that relatmg to some of the promment feudatories and generals 
of the last Hoysala ruler, who, havmg themselves been pillars of the 
Hoysala power, acquiesced m the new government of the sons of 
Sangama without a murmur. 

Of the feudatory famihes we shall select only two — one to 
which Mayileya Nayaka belonged, and the other from which the 
well-known Elahankanad prahhus hailed In regard to the family 
of Mayileya Nayaka, we have already adduced sufficient proof to 
show that the members of his family and he himself tra n sferred 
their allegiance from the Hoysalas to the sons of Sangama without 
any commotion whatsoever Our statements m regard to this 
family are further proved by the fact that Ma 3 nleya Nayaka who, 
as shown by us, was under Ballala Deva HI m A D 1340,®^ contmued 
to be under Bukka Raya m A D 1348 Mayileya Nayaka’s younger 
brother Yojeya Nayaka was imder the same ruler m A D 1359 
Mayileya Nayaka’s son Deveya Nayaka is mentioned under the 
same ruler m A D 1376 Another son of Mayileya Nayaka called 
Koteya Nayaka served under the same Vijayanagara ruler m 

AD 1386 ”^2 

The other feudatory family that served both the Hoysalas and 
the sons of Sangama was that of the well known Elahankemad 
prahhus A few facts concerning this family will make our state- 
ment clear It is enough to trace its history from A D. 1308 onwards 
when Mudeya AUappa Dannayaka was placed over Ihe Elahankanad 
prmcipahty under Ballala Deva In AD 1328 Effianka was 

under the same monarch A grant was made to the god Kesava- 
natha of Hojala m Elahankanad m A D 1340 when Ballala Deva HI 
was m his capital at Unnamulaipattana Honnamaraya Nayaka, 
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Bon of Chikka Baylreya NfiyaJca, the ElflhoTiknTmil prahhu, made a 
specified grant in AJD 1342 when the same ruler was ruling from 
the same capital” In AJD 1345 Vlramfiji Hiritya Pemmaya Nfiyafat 
was evidently placed over the EJahanhanfid principality by BaHaj* 
Deva m, although it ia not stated so in the epigraph.” 

^Ihls principality like the one under Mayfleya NJyaha readily 
acknowledged the hegemony of the sons of Sangama. In AJD 1348 
the great EJahankanfid probhu Balri Deva is mentioned al o ng with 
Mayileya Nfiyakaj In a record already dted in connection with the 
latter, as making a grant in conjunction with a number of fennars, 
to some specified person.” EJdiankanad ADfiJa Jlya’s son Tai^ 
yappa was the recipient of a specified grant In AJ) 1383 whm 
Bukfarppa Odcyar vsras in the dty of MOlbagaL” The EjntiftnlmBad 
probhus were conspicuous in later Vijayanagara history too hut 
this is outside our purpose 

The history of one great Hoysala general who served under the 
new masters, the founders of the Vijayanagara dynasty, is enough 
to add to the evidence we have already dted relating to the status 
the latter occupied in the land as the legitimate successors oi the 
Hoysala rulers. It is that of Balcbeya Dappayaka. This great 
minister was the senior house minister (htHyo vxaneya pradJiSnl) 
of Deva HE, as is related in a tnrapol dated S<ika rcru^ada 

1240 Kdldyukto tamwxttarada Pw^a Su. 10 S6. (A-D 1319 January 
the Tuesday, the week day not corresponding), and foimd in 
the Pafichalinge^vara temple at Hanagaravfidl Honndll tiluka-*^ In 
AJ> 1328 he Is called Baicbeya Dai^ifiyaka Chamiipa, imder the 
same monarch.® 

This Hoysala general took service under Biikkappn Odeyar We 
jj T uv e thtw by three records — one which is to he assigned to fiie rdgn 
of Bukka R&ya Hhnwel f, and two others of a later period which ex 
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pressly state that Baicheya Damiayaka was under Bukka Raya. The 
first IS a damaged and mcomplete viragal found in the Kvara temple 
at Vighnasante, Nonavma hohh, Tiptur taluka It relates thus * — 
Maleydlara Jcude kdlaga Kasava Ndyakara maga sitara ganda . . 
kdlaga kddu {date specified) svarada kdlagadalu srimanu 

mahamandahka Rduttara rdyara ganda hhdsege tappuva rdyara 
ganda ^ Vtra . Vodeyara maga . . Bayicha danndyakaru 
Maleydlara mele (stops here) 

Rice translates the record thus : — “ In the war of . . . the 
Mahamandahka (with other epithets) Vira Vo^eyar’s son Baicheya 
Dannayaka, marchmg upon Maleyala 

The correct rendermg of the above viragal would be the foUow- 
mg — “ In the war agamst the people of Maleyala, (some one who 
had the hiruda of) sitara ganda (and who was) the son of Kasava 
(Kesava^) Nayaka fought (kddu), and (obviously lost his life), 
when (with titles) Sri Vira (Bukkanna Odeyar’s) son (vira 
Vodeyara maga) was rulmg Baicheya Dannayaka marched against 
Maleyala ” 

We prove that this record refers to the reign of Bukkanna 
Odejrar from the hirudas given to him — Mahamandahka, Rdutta 
Rdyara Ganda, Srt — Bhdsege tappuva Rdyaraganda, Vira 
Odeyar The last four were the distmctive hirudas of Harihara 
Raya I and of his lUustnous brother Bukkanna Odeyar. 

The date is given thus — Hemalamha samvatsarada Mdgha 
Sud{dh)a 15 Mam vara which corresponds to Saka 1280, and the 
date works out to A D 1358 January, the 25th, Thursday, the week 
day not correspondmg This viragal falls withm the reign of 
Bukka Raya (A D 1353— A.D 1377) 

The two later records which confirm our assumption are the 
followmg the Chennakeiiava temple record of Belur dated AD 
1414, and the Rame^varam temple inscription found at Kudh, 
Shimoga taluka 

Of these the first one is important It gives the descent of Bai- 
cheya Dannayaka thus (Baicheya danndyakara purvvdnvaya-guna 

83 E C Xn Tp 45, p 51, text p 144 

84 Swamikaimu, Ind Eph IV p 318 Rice is incorrect when he doubt- 
fully assigns this record to circa AD 1237 E C XEL p 45 n 1 

85 Rice, Mysore and Coorg from the Inscriptions, p 112 
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kafhanutri)— at first Harihara O^eyar {who ia called in this later 
record rfrfrmid rajd-dhMLjam dhanml pfllaJcam, etc.) gave Baicheya 
Dani?fiyaka the rank of minister vdth honours (irt Baicheya Dan^c- 
iffyc ntja sachivam kovldain putra nfCro gtomam happ-embinarfi 
naiH naru poyaltdnaty; durya bhaii^ra rolya premarfi fcaJ sart>ina» 7 i 
mudrikcyam ojavinit/i pafptmam kaffi koppim) And that king's 
yoxinger brother Bukka Rfiya cntnjsted him with equally responsible 
state duties (d Harihara nfpara anujofp tnohd-tJaHabha nT^patioJ-and 
otiiavadffTi hiha bahu rdja kdryamaip mahd raihhara tna Baicha 
HfiTU^ddhiiam) 

There la one dlflBculty here In the same record Baicheya Da^ 
^yaka la mentioned as the minister of Deva Rfiya In AJl 1414 
This minister of Deva Raya gave some specified grants to the god 
ChennalceAava of Belflr 

Now, we have identified Baidieya Daiji^iayaka with the minister 
who having been under BalHIa Deva IH, afterwards took service 
under Bukka Rfiya L Is it possible that Baicheya Da^hyaka lived 
from AX) 1319 and earlier tlU AX) 1414 ? That seems hardly cre- 
dible, since it would mean that he lived to a ripe old age of 100 years 
and morel 

On the other hand, there nan be hardly any doubt that B all fil a 
Deva iii'tf great minister had taken service under Bukka Raya I* 
This is again confirmed by the Ramekvara temple record of Kfidh 
■^riiich explains our difficult In this record dated AJ3 1431 we 
have not only the confirmatian of the fact of Baicheya DaupSyaka 9 
having been the minister of Bukka Raya, but also an explanation as 
to who the other Baicheya Dar^payaka was mentioned in the above 
record hailing from BelOj The latter Baicheya Dapj^ayaka was the 
grandson of the first Baicheya Danpayaka Thus the record from 
Kildli relates — ^Formerly (purandrtha) under Bukka Raya was 
the great minister Baicheya Dapnayaka (his praise given), whose 
son -was Mangappa Dand^dhlpa, bis son, famous as the king of 
MShi^matt, was Baicheya Dapijifiyaka whose son was Bayapna R4ya, 
the great minister of Deva R4ya, placed over the Araga iongdom In 
AX) 143L®^ The second Baicheya Dannfiyaka is again mentioned in 
a record assigned to chxxt AX) 1420 as the great m i n ister (maJifi 
pradhanam) of Deva Raya.*® 
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It IS no wonder that the sons of Sangama, whom the feudatories 
and generals of the Hoysalas thus readily acknowledged as the right- 
ful successors of the Hoysalas, should have been mtimately asso- 
ciated with the Karnataka coimtry This alone explains why m 
two trustworthy copper-plate grants issued under the seal of and by 
the prmce Marappa, and both dated AD 1347, the following is 
said, — “ Their (of the four sons of Sangama, Mudappa havmg obvi- 
ously died in A D 1346) family deity bemg Virupaksa worshipped 
by all the gods, their garden canal the sacred Tungabhadra, resem- 
bhng the Ganges, their pleasure hill (viharana-sikharl) the Hema- 
ku^ mountam, covered with the shadows of peaks, their sportmg 
pond being the Pampasaras lake — ^this was their great fortune 

Another copper-plate grant also issued by the same son of San- 
gama is identical with the above, although it was given to different 
donee It relates thus — “ Theu (of the four sons of Sangama) 
family god, the guru of all gods, the god Virupaksa, for merit, the 
Timgabhadra like the stream of the Ganges, bordered with pleasure 
gardens , their house filled with women, then* pleasure garden, the 
Hemakuta mountain (which Rice mcorrectly translates as then* 
stronghold, when the origmal clearly says viharana-sikhari) for 
sport the Pampa lake — great was their fortune’”®® 

It was only their profound sense of responsibihty as successors 
to the rich heritage of the Ho 5 ^alas that made the founders them- 
selves give extraordinary prominence to the royal city of their great 
predecessors — Dorasamudra The Hebbasuru copper-plate grant 
dated A D 1346 tells us that after “ becommg great ” “ with the as- 
sistance of Vidyatirtha,” Bukka Raya “ freed from enemies a hun- 
dred royal cities countmg from Dorasamudra,” rulmg thereby an 
empire that was perfect m seven parts {tasmdd Dorasamudra gana- 
nam sad-rdjadhanl satam krtvd rdjyam akantakam sa nayatas 
saptdnga samvardhitam) 

Further, m an undated stone inscription found m the Sakkare- 
pattana, recordmg the erection of a monument m memory of a Jama 
guru named Laksmisena Bhattaraka, at Hosapattana, by Mayanna 
and Makanna, it is related that the town of Hosapattana was the 
face of the goddess of the kmgdom of Vira Bukka (inti-Hoysala- 
bhuvthhu-Laksmi-lapanamum srz vzra Bukka rdja sdmrdjya ramd 


S9 M A R for 1929, pp 160, 11 24-27, 166 
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ravuLfilya trfldsa-tJorppanSpamoTji enitl Mogayisuva Hosapafpina 
doju) ® 

Hien again, in a copper plate grant discovered at Hosakfi^e, 
Pavagdi^u taiuka, and dated AJ3 1447, It la oaid that throng San 
gama was the lady of the Kamfita country able to wear her ear rings 
(he not allowed to be without a lord— to be a widow) (Sanffatno 
Tiamtt bhtimfpato gunattanl} yena Kamfifa deia irU sthtro tiptfi 
kavaty abfitlt) •* 

(d) L/iterary Exyidence to prove the Kam&pjka origin. Indeed, 
nothing demolish ea so mudx the alleged Telugu origin of 
the foimdera of Vljayanagara ns the fact of a Telugu author in 
the time of Deva Raya H calling Bukka Haya I a Kari\dta hfi^pa. 
This is gathered fr om the Telugu author VaHahharfiya, who was 
placed as governor of Vlnikonda (Krishna district) under Praudha 
Deva Rfiya In his Telugu woric called KpddbhtrflTTwm (whidi was 
a Telugu rendering of a Sanskrit work on dramaturgy called Premd 
bhfrfimam written by Havipatl TVipurSntaka at the court of the 
Gajapatl king Pratfipamdra H) , Vallabharfiya clearly says that his 
great grandfather Chandra, served as a minister under the Karndja 
fcjftfpa Peda Bufcka, ie^ Bukka the Elder (Bukka Haya I) ** 

The Kamfilaka origin of the founders thus once again proved 
by a Telugu poet, who was Intimately connected with the dynasty 
founded by the sons of Rangg r^, was never questioned even in the 
days of Deva Rfiya the Great, whose benevolent rule looked 

iip rtTt the Telugus and the Kannadigaa with equal care and affection. 
Hence Lakyminarfiya^a in his san^tasuryodaya speaks of Krpja 
Deva Raya as one who belonged to the Komfiffinvaya.** 

(e) The Fiction of Vidyamnya having helped Horihara 

The pivot upon whidi the theory of all those who maintain that 
in AX> 1336 Harihara Odeyar I founded the dty of Vilayanagara 
resta, la the alleged part played by Vidyfiranya firipada of the &in 
gori rnafka To the overwhcknlng evidence which completely dis- 
proves this, and whicii wo have utilixed elsewhere, •• we may add the 
following hdling fr om the firingeri mafhc Itself. One of the argu 
monts we have adduced to mn1nta^n our contention Is that Vldyfi- 
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tirtha Svami preceded Vidyaranya $ripada in the pontificate of 6rin- 
geri, and that therefore, the latter could not have been in the 
neighbourhood of Hampe m the year A D 1336 or even in A.D 1346 
Even in the later work, the historicity of which we have discussed 
above called Vidyaranydkrti incorporated m the Vtdyaranyakdla- 
ondTia, it IS clearly stated that Vidyaranya was the disciple of Vidya- 
sankara also called Vidyatirtha 

We may note by the way two httle pomts here One is that 
relatmg to the person who was responsible for mducmg Vidyaranya 
Sripada to comment on the Srauta Sutras This person was liie 
minister Chaundappa, disciple of Ehnyasakti, the gum of the foun- 
ders of Vijayanagara This is related by Chaundaparya himself 
m his work Prayogaratnamdla 

Another triflmg pomt is that relatmg to Vidyaranya himself 
He commanded the Vi]ayanagara viceroy Yadugiri Virupaksa Raya, 
son of Bukka Raya, m A D 1378, to make a grant, when, accordmg 
to our calculations, he was already the head of the 6rmgeri 
matha^^ 

(f) Evidence from Numismatics Dr Krishna has drawn 
the attention of scholars to the symbols of Hanuman and 
Garuda on the Vijayanagara corns In his very useful 
work on the Deccan Numismatics published m his Annual 
Report for 1932, Dr Krishna with his usual thoroughness and skill 
has brought out the remarkable identity between the symbols of 
Hanuman on the coins of Hanhara Raya I and on those of the Kad- 
ambas, and between the Hanuman and Garuda symbols of the same 
ruler and those of the Yadavas^®® This detail only adds to the 
mass of other more sohd evidence which conclusively proves that 
the sons of Sangama were Karnataka m orgm and m bravery 


97 MAR for 1932, pp 105, 106 On the latter page Dr Krishna has 
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On the rocks above the Hampi temple, close to a group of more 
modem 6iva Temples, is to be seen a small shrme built entirely, 
roof as well as walls, of stone Everythmg about this httle rehc, 
says Sewell, proves it to be of greater antiquity than any other 
structure m the whole cmcuit of hills It looks like a buildmg of 
the Twelfth Century AD It is quite possible that the shrme may 
have been used by a succession of recluses, the last of whom was 
the great teacher Madhava If we stand on that rock and imagme, 
he contmues, all the gieat rums visible from thence, the palaces 
and temples, the statues and towers and walls, to be swept out of 
existence, we have aroimd us nothmg but nature m one of her 
■\vildest woods — ^lofty hills near and far formed almost entirely on 
the farther side, where dwelt the chiefs of Anegondi and was just 
such a one as would have been chosen by the ascetics of former 
days who loved to dwell m solitude and isolation amid scenes of 
grandeur and beauty We shall m all probabihty never know, con- 
cludes Sewell, whether this hermit, whose actual existence at the 
time IS attested to by every tradition regardmg the ongm of Vijaya- 
nagara, was really the great Madhava or another less celebrated 
sage on whom by a confusion of ideas his name has been foisted 
For, some say that Madhavacharya hved entirely at Srmgeri 

The present tmy hamlet of Hampi and its vast picturesque and 
mterestmg rums, situated not far from Hospet m the Bellary Dis- 
trict are reminiscent of a great Empire of the Hmdus, established 
about 1336 A D , as a bulwark against Muhammadan aggression and 
for the preservation of the Hmdu rehgion and Dharma Its ongm 
and establishment were not bom of any attachment to any particular 
form of Hmduism It was a comprehensive movement, takmg m- 
to its fold all forms of the Hmdu faith mcludmg the prevalent 
forms of Jamism and other rehgious behefs of a non- 
descnpt character, for the preservation of Hmdu Dharma, free 
from the onrush of the proselytismg Muhammadans and to provide 
for it a peaceful home In this great work, a number of promment 
men played a part, and at Vijayanagara all the varjong faiths had 
their maihas established, receivmg the patronage of the Kings 
21 
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giri was a regular Muliammadan Pi evince, paying tribute to the 
Sultan of Delhi (2) The Hoysala Ballalas of Dorasamudra had 
been twice defeated, their Capital was destroyed and a Ballala, 
either Ballala III or his son, very piobably Ballala III himself who 
had been taken as a hostage to Delhi, had returned (3) The Klaka- 
tlj^as of Warangal had suffered eclipse, their kmgdom havmg become 
a Muhammadan appanage (4) The Pan^yas m the far South 
were feelmg the pressure of the Muhammadan mvasions and there 
had been a Muhammadan garrison at Madura. (5) In the Muham- 
madan Sultanate itself, the period was of profound sigmficance 
While a revolt was suppressed, its causes were not removed and it 
was liable to break again Besides, Muhammad’s proceedmgS 
frightened the rajas as well as the Muhammadan armies in the 
Deccan which broke mto mutiny There were also revolutions else- 
where 

It was at this great juncture that the powerful Hmdu confede- 
racy of the South was organised with the avowed object of turnmg 
the Muhammadans out of South India This emmently successful 
Campaign resulted m the Hindu Empire of Vijayanagara, whose 
Court and whose Capital were a marvel to ambassadors from all 
parts of the civilised world 

Who is Vidyaranya and what part did he play in the foundation 
and establishment of this great edifice 

The guru of Vidyaranya was Vidyasanlcara Vidyasankara 
was a great and umque personahty who occupied the guru-pitha of 
the Advaita Matha at 6rmgen at the time He was the son Saranga- 
pani, also called Sarvajna Vishnu and came from Bilaranya He 
revived the influence of the Srmgeri Matha, then on the wane He 
was surrounded by Madhava, Bukka, and Bharati Yati, amongst 
others This chief of the yogis, the worshipper of the Goddess 6ri 
Chakra adorned the pitha for seventy-three years, established dur- 
mg that period eight Sannyasis like the Ashta Diggajas m all parts of 
the Country m the jnthas which he created and then m his old age 
spent fifteen years m severe penance under the foot of the Hima- 
layas He was fond of lambika yoga and versed m Brahma Vidya 
Of his disciples, Vidyaranya was one of the foremost This ascetic 
dweller at 6rmgen is credited by tradition with the foundation of 
the Vijayanagara Empire and the Vidyaranya tradition has come 
to be beheved by all I do not propose to enter mto a discussion 
here about this tradition but will content myself by furnishing a 
brief summary of the facts available concermng this tradition 
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perhaps tlie family or surname of the house to which Madhava 
belonged and it was like tlie gem KausiXLhha of the milky ocean 
With 6iimali for his mother, the leputed Mayana as his father and 
Sayana and Blioganatlia as his brothers born m the Bharadvaja 
gotra, Yajus 6akha and belonging to Baudhayana sutra is Madhava 
who is Sarvajha Madhava was one of the eight disciples ordamed 
by Vidyasankaia for the eight Mathas established by him Vidya- 
lanya was the name given to him by Sankarananda and he was 
established near Viiupaksa on the banks of the Tungabhadra where 
the proud Madhvas were in the ascendant and had to be humbled 
The name of Vidyaranya is not found m the 6rmgeii hst of 
Dr Hultzch, prepared from the collections m the possession of 
Jambunatha Bhatta of Tanjore, but m the 6ringeri list of Mr Sesha- 
giri Sastry which was found in the Matha, and said to be authentic 
and rehable Vidyaianya is the “twenty second” becoming guru 
at Srmgeri m 1331 We may make a guess that Sacchidananda 
referred to in the list might be another name for Vidyaranya, m 
which case that Vidyaranya was also a guru at 6rmgeri may be 
confirmed What is important from these considerations is that the 
lists m all the Mathas refer to the glory of Vidyaianya The Punya- 
slokamanjan, Gururainamala and Susama as well as the Guru- 
vamsahdvya, Rdjakdlammaya and Vidyaranya Kdlajndna while 
differmg concemmg the identity of Vidyaranya, nevertheless con- 
firm the tradition that Vidyaranya was the founder of the Vijaya- 
nagara Empire 

Vidyaranya was born about 1268 or 1296 (accordmg to an in- 
ference from Devyaparadha sloka) . He was not only the spiritual 
preceptor but the bearer of the burden of sovereignty of Bukka 
He was a mmister imder the early Vijayanagara Kmgs He was 
the hereditary preceptor and mmister of Bukka I and was com- 
parable as Brihaspati to Indra The importance and rise to fame 
of Srmgeri was contemporaneous with the foundation of the Vijaya- 
nagara Empire and may be considered sufficient to warrant the 
Vidyaranya tradition Vidya Sankara secured a high status to the 
Matha and he was specially honoured and revered by the early 
Vijayanagara Kmgs In 1356 when Bukka visited Srmgeri exten- 
sive land grants were made to the Matha When Vidyaranya’s 
presence was required at Vqayanagara a mrupa was secured from 
the Senior Sripada to Benares In 1346 a great grant was made to 
Snngeri on the occasion of the festival of the Vijayanagara Empire 
After gettmg a nirupa, Bukka visited Srmgeri with Vidyaranya to 
whom he made a grant A Kavita at Srmgeri refers to the death 
of Vidyaranya at Hampi m 1386 A grant of the same year relates 
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of Sringeri Sarada Math or under his auspices are the most conspi- 
cuous examples of this kind. Tlieic is scarcely a branch of leammg 
considered by Hindus as impoitant to which Vidyaianya or the 
scholais who gathered lound him did not make valuable contribu- 
tions and it IS to his commentaiies that the modern world owes its 
Icnowdcdge of the traditional meaning of the oldest of the sacred 
books, llie Rg\'oda 

With the advent of Vidyaranya, Siingeri became a State withm 
a Stale, and its Gui u a Rajaguru with a Royal position Titles and 
honours and the legaha of the State multiplied Agrahdras and 
temples and endowments and worships created a profoimd 
impression. Instead of remaining a calm centre of learning, study, 
contemplation and penance, it became a State with Officers to collect 
revenue and manage its aflaiis The importance of this stronghold 
of the Advaita Pliilosophj^ thus increased day after day 

Madhavacharya knowm to the Woild as Vidyaranya may be des- 
cribed as the Estabhshcr of the Karnataka Empiie of Vijayanagara, 
associated w^ith the great Advaitic School of Philosophic thought, 
of which he was the Great Teacher and the foremost exponent, as 
hereditary and chief Minister of the Vijayanagaia rulei, bearmg the 
burden of sovereignty and as one of the greatest commentators the 
world has ever known This gieat Statesman and Empire Builder 
did not construct a Military or a Commercial Empire but a Hmdu 
Empire His political philosophy was of a rarely practical t57pe 
and m a period of political and religious turmoil, he created and 
usheied mto existence a powerful Hindu Empne Madhava is an 
extraordinary charactei , his fame mcreases with the march of time 
and develops mto an enigma * exact and extensive knowledge of 
the Vedas was his he was excellent m Brahmavidya there is 
none to compare to him m leammg His encyclopaedic knowledge 
enabled him to comprehend the Vedas m their true hght and his 
mastery over the subtleties of accent, his acquamtance with the 
nature, ongm and significance of the aichaic forms m which the 
Vedas greatly abound, his deep leammg m the Vedangas, his capa- 
city for the perception of the subtle and the mdefinite and his un- 
derstandmg of the Hmdu mode of thought and writmg are un- 
equalled Such was the sage for whom his great admirers have 
erected a seated figure of Vidyaranya with the hand m the pose of 
Vyakhyana Mudra m front of the image of the ancient Chakra at 
Hampi Vidyaranya was more than a Royal personage and the 
founder of an Empire, perhaps entitled to wear the Udarabhanda 
and Jat^-akuta, the attributes of I^vara himself South Indian 
Hmdus ought to pay homage to the memory of the great sage Vidya- 
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Establishment of the Vijayanagara Rule in the 

Tamil Country 

By 

Mr V Venkatasubba Aiyar, 
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Alien rule may be established either by conquest or by slow 
degrees with the consent of the people governed The latter may 
be said to be the claim of the Vijayanagara rule established m the 
Tamil countiy by a people speakmg a diffeient language, with its 
capital away fiom the Tamil land and dependmg on its own rank and 
file for the admmistration of this legion The one outstandmg 
feature of this rule was that, though it embiaced the whole of the 
Tamil distiicts fiom the traditional limits of Vengadam (Tirupati) 
and Conjeevaram m the North right down to Cape Comorm m the 
South, it met with no opposition worth the name m the land No 
local iismgs oi plots marred its mauguiation, and the opposition 
that it met with later came only from its own generals and subordi- 
nates and not from the people of the land Three mam causes great- 
ly contributed to its success, viz , (1) the substitution of the Vija- 
yanagara lule m the Hoysala kmgdom, (2) the pohtical situation of 
the land prior to the advent of the Vijayanagara rule and (3) the 
Muhammadan mvasion of South India 

From time immemoiial the Tamil land was exclusively govern- 
ed by the Cheras, the Cholas and the Pandyas, but prior to the 
estabhshment of the Vijayanagara rule m this region, the Hoysalas 
had also come m for a share by estabhshmg their capitals first at 
Kannanur (Trichmopoly district) and then at Tiruvannamalai 
(North Arcot district) m the Chola country The Hoysala monarchs 
Vira Narasimha and his son Somesvara were related by matrimomal 
albances with the royal Chola and Pandya families with the result 
that their influence was felt throughout the length and breadth of 
the Tamil land When the Chola kmg Rajaraja HI was imprisoned 
by his rebel chief Kopperunjmgadeva at Sendamangalam m the 
South Arcot district, Vira-Narasimha, his father-m-law defeated the 
rebel and rescued the kmg Vira-Somesvara is called mdmadt 
(imcle or father-m-law) by Maravarman Sundara-Pandya II and 
the former, accordmg to his Bangalore Plates,^ is stated to have 

1 Ep Ind Vol IX, pp 226‘'228 
22 
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‘ founded to pleas© in the Choja country which 

he had acquired by conquest,’ Though S6me6vara’s possessions in 
the Tamil country did not extend hejT^nd the Trichmopoly and 
Tanjoro districts in the south there are inscriptions in the Tinne- 
velly district dated in the reign of Majavarman Sundara Pfli^ya n 
referring to grants made and temples built in the name of the king’s 
mdma^igal Vlra-Som§5vara, at his own request By the increasing 
interest taken by these two Hoysa]a monarchs in the affairs of the 
Tamil land, a portion of the Tamil country imperceptibly passed 
on to them, so that when S6m64vara died, the Hoysaja dominion 
was split up into two portions between his two sons, the Tamil 
districts going to Rfimanfitha and the Eamafa portion to Nara 
■■rimha TIT. TTie ChSja king Rfijendra-Choja HI was also ruling side 
by side with the Hoysaja Hfimanfiiha and we find in portions of the 
Tanjore district the sovereignty of both these kings being acknow 
lodged by the people* On the destruction of the Hoysaja capital 
Dorasamudra by Malik Kafur in AD 1310 Ballfija HI transferred 
the seat of his government to TlruvaiKiamalai (North Arcot dis- 
trict) in the Tamil country When, therefore Bukka s son Kam 
pa^a n called the ’ door keeper of Balla}a in in the local chronicles 
of Madura, established the Vllayanagara rule in the Tamil coimtry 
his regime appeared as if it was a continuation of the Hoysala rule 
when he actiially carried on and succeeded in the mission for which 
his master had sacrificed his life 

Rou^aly the Hoysaja territory in the Tamil land Included por 
tions of the Tanjore and Trichlnopoly districts and the Kofigu 
coimtry Including the adjoining region round Tlruva^i^ainalaL 
Excluding the Chera territory in the extreme comer of the Benin 
sula the rematoing portion of the Tamil country was m ai nl y held 
by the Chojas and the when Bukka and 

Harihara established their new kingdom at Vljayanagara the 
Ch51aa had exhaiisted themselves, leaving the powerful 

not only In their own territory but further north into the Choja 
coimtry even as far as Nellore where Jatavarman Sundara-Pfiudys I 
(AD 1251 1271) performed his anointment of Victors, Maja 
varman KulaAgkhara (AD 1268-1311) also clAhT« to have con- 
quered Malai 66nfidu, the two Kongus, Tlam and Toijid*! 

Tnaijijlalam. But, among the several principalities set up on the 
defunct Chola Empire, that of the Sambuvarfiyas mme to dominate 
the Tondalmaijdfllfl™ region comprising the modem Chlngleput, 
North and South Arcot districts In the beginning of the 14th cen 


L An, R*p, oa South Indian Eplffraphy ior 1030-31, p. 45. 
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‘ founded Kawasur to please himself in the Choja count) 
he had acquired bjr conquest Though Som&h/ara s 
the Tamil country did not extend beyond the Trichinoi 
Tanjore districts hi the south there are inscriptions m tl^ 
velly district dated in the reign of Mfiravarman Sundara ±^1 
referring to grants made and temples built in the name of tl 
mdmat^tgal Vlra-Somesivara, at his own request By the in 
interest taken by these two Hoysaja monart:^ in the fjfffth 
Tamil land, a jwrtion of the Tamil country imperceptihl> 
on to t h em, so that when S6me4vara died, the Hoysaja d< 
was split up into two portions between his twm sons, 
districts going to Ramanatha and the B^amfita portion 
slmha IIL The Cho]a kmg RfiJendra-Cho|a III was also n T 
by side wdth the Hoysaja Ramanatha and we find in po 
Tanjore district the sovereignty of both these iHngg being 
ledged by the people,* On the destruction of the Hoysaja 
Dorasamudra by Malik Kafur in AJD 1310 Ballfi}a IH - 
the seat of his gcrvemment to TiruvaiKifimalal (North A* 
trict) in the Tamil country When, therefore, Bukka’s - 
pe^ H called the door keeper * of BaESJa HI in the local c 
of hladura, established the Vljayanagara rule m the Tamil 
his regime appeared as If it was a continuation of the Huy 
when he actxially carried on and succeeded In the migmi-m 
his master had sacrificed his life. 

Rou^tily the Hoysaja territory in the Tamil land 
tlons of the Tanjore Trichtnopoly districts and the 
country including the adjoining region round luu 
Excluding the Chera territory in the extreme comer of the 
sula, the remaining portion of the Tamil coxmtry was m-ln 
by the Chojas and the P&i;idyaa. But by the tone when "P 
Harihara established their new kingdom at Vijayanagai 
Cbojas bad exhausted themselves, leaving the Pa^dj^ 
not only in t he i r own territory but further north into the 
country even as far as Nellore where Jatavarmsn Sundara P 
(AD 1251 1271) performed his anointment of Victors, 
vannan KulaiSkhara (AD 1268-1311) also rlnhn ii to 
quered M al al nadu, SSnfidu, the two Kofigus, Ham and T 
mni> ds lfln i. But, nmrmg the several principalities set up 
defunct Choja Empire, that of the damhuvarflyas to 
the Too daiman dal nm region comprising the modem ^ 
North and South Arcot districts In the beginning of the 1**^ 


Z Am, Rtp. on South Indian Epiffraphy for 1330-31, p. 45. 
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tury AD The Sambuvaraya chiefs started first as officers under 
the Cholas, but during Pandya domination, Kulasekhara-Sambu- 
vaiaya bowed before the storm and accepted the overlordship of 
Jatavarman Vira-Pandya Venrumankonda Sambuvaraya (acc 
A D 1322) and Rajanarayana Sambuvaraya (acc A D 1337) ruled 
mdependently m the Tondaimandalam region, so that when the new 
government was estabhshed at Vyayanagara, the Sambuvarayas 
und^r the above mentioned two chiefs and the Pandyas under Jata- 
varman Vira-Pandya (AD 1296-1342) were chiefly govemmg the 
whole of the Tamil land 

Of the different prmcipahties mto which the Vijayanagara 
kmgdom was divided, the Muluvayi-rajya mcluded Kongu alias 
Virasola-mandalam,^ while the Udayagiri-rajya touched the north- 
ern frmge of the Tondaimandalam region Savanna-Odeya, the son 
of Kampa I was rulmg at Udayagiri-pattana about 6aka 1273 
as ‘ the lord of the eastern ocean ’■* In the Tamil region, his inscrip- 
tions are dated from 4th^ to the 16th® regnal years Smce the 4th 
regnal year corresponded to the Cychc year Vikriti (=Saka 1272) , 
he must have counted his reign from Saka 1269 His mscnptions 
are found at Tiruppalaivanam'^ (Ponnen taluk), Tiruvomyur® 
(Saidapet taluk) , Neyyadipakkam® (near Conjeevaram) and E^ala- 
hastfl® (Chittoor district) Udayagiri-rajya on the southern side 
must, therefore, have bordered on the territory of Sambuvaraya 
About Saka 1278 there seems to have been some insecurity m the 
region roimd Tiruvorriyur near Madras, m the regime of 6ayana- 
Odeya, consequent on the neghgence of duty on the part of the 
agamhadiyars of the chief of Paduvur, with the result that dacoities 
and disturbances became common As many as 48 of the agam- 
hadiydrs were taken to task for their neglect This disturbance 
seems to have extended beyond the Udayagiri-rajya to Kalavi^^ m 
the North Arcot district, which was then under the Sambuvaraya 
chiefs 


3 A R No 143 of 1915 

4 A R Nos 500 and 503 of 1906 

5 A R. No 357 of 1923 

6 A R No 214 of 1901 

7 A R No 357 of 1929 

8 A R Nos 213 and 240 of 1912 

9 A R Nos 213 and 214 of 1901 

10 A R No 188 of 1903 

11 A R No 240 of 1912 
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Theae chiefs were not powerful enough to put up any deter 
mined opposition to the extension of the Vljayanagara rule into 
their own territory and It was therefore easy for Gaffljnraguli 
MarSya Ndyaka the son of Sdmayya Oai>i^yaka, the prodhdni of 
Kampala II to capture Vepjmnapkopd* Sambuvaraya as also 
Rajagambhira^jmalai, to celebrate which event, the victor construe 
ted In 6aka 1285*^ a gdpum in the second prdWro of the Siva temple 
at Kulattur (Identical with Madam in the South Arcot district) 
In the previous year ie. ^aka 1284 we flnzj Somayyo Dapn^yaka 
issuing an order of Rajanamya^-Samhuvarays,^* which shows that 
the latter had been subdued and was a vassal of Kampala IL 
Since &aluva Mahgu the general of Elampapa II, styles hiyn«ip1f 
Sa3ril»ivaTdya--tthdpoi,iidchArya ^ it Is clear that Vepfumapkond^ 
Sambuvaraya was first defeated and then set up again as a vassal 
of Kampala IL Since RaiaDiLrayapa>Sainbuvaraya had also the 
title of Veppnnaijkoadiin the Aambuvaraya chief captured by 
Goj^d^ragOU Maraya N&yaka must be Rajan&rayapa hhnself, and 
this indd^t probably took place about Sake 1284 towards the close 
of Rfiianarfiyafla n reign-^’ The subjugation of Rajanarayana auto- 
matically extended the Vljayanagara empire as far as the South 
Arcot district in the Soutb- 

A fratricidal war at Madura about the beginning of the 14th 
century brought In a Muhammadan invasion from the North into 
South India in response to a call from Sundara Fandy^ against his 
brother Vlra obtaining the P&pdyo throne Two cen 

turies earlier Le about AD 1168 a similar situation arose when 
Paxakratna P&pdya and Kulafekhara-Pandy® fought for the same 
throne, each securing foreign help so that the Chfi]a and the Singha 
lese forces were ranged on opposite sides to decide this question, 
which eventually ended in the subordination of the Pfindv^ power 


13. A- R. No. 267 of Ifiia. 

14. A- H. No 228 of 1916. 

15. Siluva Urumalalyadeva Mkhiraja (n 4aJca I3T2 (A. B. No. H8 of 1922) 

aad S&iuTa Samgamadeva Mahirkla In Saka 1406 (A. E. No. 594 of 1902) aUo 
c la im thia tiUa. Since tbs Sambcvarlyaa wer* not In power tbes, tbeae c hlfff a 
must have ^ frocn S&Iuva UaAgo. 

18. A. B. Noa. 4S and 201 of 1321 and 499 of 1928. 

17 Edjanjtr&yaoa cams to tbs throns In A. D. 1337 and hia highest regnal 
roar was 32 (A. B. No 137 of 1916) U he had accepted Vtlayanagarm over- 
lordship la ^oka 1284 A. O 1S8X) he must have continued as a vassal for 
savon years. His records during thssa aav«n years are very few and only 
two how so far come to light, dated In Ibe 28lh nnH 32Dd years CA. R. Nos, 177 
and 137 of 1316) 
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to that of the Chola The price for seeking outside help in the 
present instance was a heavy one for, after accomphshing their pur- 
pose, the Muhammadans, seemg the favourable pohtical situation, 
of the country, made frequent raids therem and finally established 
themselves m South India with Madura as their capital, from where 
as many as eight ruleis carried on then government for about half 
a century According to Madurait-talavaraldru a Tamil work 
givmg the history of the temple at Madura, the Muhammadan rule 
m that place lasted from A.D 1324 to 1371, which fact is also corro- 
borated by the Koyilolugu another Tamil work recordmg the dona- 
tions made to the Ranganatha temple at Srirangam m the Trichi- 
nopoly district, with this difference that the latter places the com- 
mencement of the Muhammadan rule three years later, i e , 
A D 1327 The corns of the Sultans of Madura are dated from 
A H 730 to 779, i e , A D 1329-30 to 1377-78 However, a stone 
record from Innambur^^ m the Tanjore district marks the period of 
anarchy imder Muhammadan rule m South India as 40 years 
Whatever might have been the exact period of this rule, people 
were anxious to get rid of it, because it was characterised by cruelty, 
loot and massacre 

The immediate effect of the capture of Madura by the Muham- 
madans was to drive out the Pandyas from this place to seek shelter 
m the extreme corner of then territory m the TmneveUy district 
The influence of then rule was felt at Srhangam, Sadaiyampalai- 
yam^° (m the Coimbatore district), Tnuvamattur^^ (m the South 
Arcot district) and even as far North as Tnuvoirijiir^^ (m the 
Chmgleput district) The Madut ait-talavaraldru mentions the 
complete destruction of the temple at Madura by the Muhammadans 
and states that the people of this place, however, managed to remove 
the images of the gods m the temple to Nan]i-nadu m Southern 
Travancore for safety One of the Sultans of Madura then laid siege 
to ^rirangam and plundered it There was a wholesome massacre 
of the Hmdus, m which some of the Vaishnava leaders of the place 
died mcludmg Sudarsana Bhafta the author of Srutaprdkdhka, a 
commentary on the Veddnta-sutras and samt Alagiya-Nayvndr, 
Many others mcludmg Vedanta-Desika and the sons of Sudarsana- 
Bhatta mentioned above escaped with then hves The image of 
god Ranganatha was, on this occasion, secretly removed to Tnupati 


18 A R No 322 of 1927 
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and Coimbatore districts and the Pudukkottai State His records 
are dated in Saka 1274^^ to 1296 It has been pointed out above 
that Kampana must have subjugated Rajanarayana ^ambuvaraya 
by Saka 1284. Between 6aka 1274 and 1284, Kampana must have 
had a restless tune m defeatmg the Sambuvaraya kmg and the 
Muhammadans of Madura, estabhshmg order and mtroducmg the 
new regime m the land, because m 6aka 1284 a gift was made to 
the temple at Tirukkoyilur (South Arcot district) for the pacifica- 
tion of the kmg’s fatigue^'^ Kampana Odeyar tirumeni dydsa-sdnti 
A record from Tirukkalakkudi^® m the Ramnad district dated m the 
31st year of Maravarman (Jatavarman ‘^) Vira-Pandya states that 
‘ the times were Tulukkan (Muhammadan) times and that Kam- 
pana-Odeyar came on his southern campaign, destroyed the Muham- 
madans, established ORDERLY GOVERNMENT throughout the 
coimtry and appomted many ndyakkanmdr for inspection and super- 
vision m order that the worship m all temples might be revived and 
conducted regularly as of old ’ By 6aka 1287 Kampana felt his posi- 
tion so secure m the land that he styled himself as “ the conqueror 
of Rajagambhira-rajya, ruhng from his permanent throne (sthira- 
simhdsana) 

In the task of admmistermg the Rajagambhira-rajya, Mahdpra- 
dhdm Somappa or Somayya Dannayaka greatly assisted Kampana 
When order and safety were lestored m the country, the Brahman 
dalavdy Goppana took the image of Ranganatha back from Tirupati 
where it was removed for safety, and mstalled m its origi nal place 
at ^rirangam m Saka 1293 He also seems to have accompamed 
his master m the latter’s campaign against Muhammadans, smce a 
record from Srirangam refers to his conquest of the Tulushkas In 
Tamil records he is generally called Goppanangal Samhuvardya- 
sthdpandchdrya Saluva Mangu-Maharaja was another general 
under Kampana Treasurer Vittappayan,33 adaippam Nagappa,^'^ 
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adhQcdri Tiu^yirundaiiambl KoAgarayar® and Karanikkc Appa 
raMr^ also assisted the king in establishing the new rule in the 
Tamil land. Though this rule esctended to the eslreme aouthem 
comer of the Peninsula, the llnnevelly region was ruled by the Later 
PaQ.dyaS} practically as independent monarchs from the 14th to the 
17th century But Uruvadl rajya, Le. Nanji naju in the South Trav 
ancore country, later on came under the influence of this rule. In the 
time of Krlshijadevaraya, KaroniJsJca Mahgaraiayyar®^ was given 
charge of thlq region about ^ika 1435 Sa^uva N&yaka next held 
it about Saka 1448 “ The Tiruvadi king was defeated by Sal aka 
Thnmaraja, the brother in law of Achyutarfiya for harboxnring the 
rebel Sa]uva Nayaka. In the time of Sadaiiva, durappa Nfiyaka 
was superintending the region about Sake 1468.** When the Thru 
vadi Mng tried to extend his dominions as far as Tuticorin in the 
east, Ramaraja Vlt^hala was directed to chastise the ambitious ruler 
vdien the latter was compelled to acknowledge the overlordship of 
the Vijayanagara sovereign. Rdmaraja thereafter gave this pro- 
vince as an amara nayakam to Vi^vanatha Nfiyaka,^ after which it 
gradually slipped out of the control of the Vijayanagara rulers. 

Besides the Tiruvadi rfjyo» Vijayanagara power was also 
felt in Ceylon, In the Alampui^ Plates Vhrflpaksha, the son of 
Harihara n is to have conquered^ among other kings, the ruler 
of Siifahala and presented the booty to his father Probably this 
was only a boast, because neither Virupaksha a nor Hanhara a (II) 
inscriptions are found beyond Trichlnopoly district in the South. 
However Harihara II rlnimx to have levied tribute from Ceylon, 
which was adopted as a title by almost all his successors. Lakknpa 
Dai^ijayaka-Udaiynr ‘ the lord of the Southern ocean and the 
minister of DevarSya II fitted out a cavalry with the express object 
of destroying Iyalpa[pam] Nepatamanam and Ham and for the 
success of this expedition, an endowment was made as samudra 
VfitTd ddna^* to the temple at TTnimanikkull in the Cuddalore taluk 
of the South Arcot district. The endowment made in this connec- 
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tion to the temple at Tmumanikkuh suggests that the fleet carrymg 
the cavalry to Ceylon might have staited fiom Cuddaloie or some 
port closeby. The success of this expedition was the cause of Deva- 
raya assunung the title ilam-tirai-konda (one who levied tiibute 
from Ceylon) which we find m No 144 of 1916 fiom Nayai m the 
Chmgleput distiict Nuniz also mentions that Devaraya received 
tribute from Ceylon The SdliLvdbhyudaxja states that the kmg of 
Ceylon was anxious to secure the fiiendship of Saluva Naiasimha 
Ponnambalanatha Tondaiman the chief of Arantangi and a vassal of 
Krishnadevaiaya claims to have collected tribute from Ceylon m 
seven days This is too shoit a tune withm which Ponnambala- 
natha could have achieved this feat and, it is possible that the refer- 
ence IS only to a successful expedition to Ceylon to collect some 
arrears of tribute on behalf of his overlord Krishnadevaraya The 
father of Sadasiva, viz , Rangappa-odeyar also claims to have 
received tribute from Ceylon, while Sadasiva himself is said to 
have looted Ceylon m Saka 1486 

The admmistration of the Tamil country underwent a shght 
modification durmg the time of the Vijayanagara rulers The temple 
as a social umt gradually ceased to function In pre-Vijayanagara 
period this institution took a great mterest m the civic administra- 
tion of the land It advanced money to people m times of necessity, 
purchased lands for the common benefit of the village, assisted the 
admmistration m reahsmg its revenues by offermg to purchase the 
lands of the defaulter and m a variety of ways acted for the 
common weal of the village The need for local assembhes which 
played a great part m Chola times was not felt m the new regime 
The democracy of the Chola administration gave place to an abso- 
lute monaichy based on uuhtaiy strength with the objective of um- 
fjnng the resources of the country against the Muhammadan 
advance mto the South In this task the Tamihans also seem to 
have contributed their share as when, for instance, a Brahman 
named Apatsahaya of Tuukkadaiyur m the Tanjore district took 
part m the war agamst Raichur,^’’ and another person named Tiruch- 
chirrambala-Bhatta followed Ramaraja to Tiruvadi and fought for 
him from Anantasayanam to Mudgal The change m the admmis- 
tration IS also reflected m the inscriptions, because m the pre-Vijaya- 
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nagara penod, the donors mentioned therein were mostly common 
people, whereas they were invariably nobles or nffidnla in the later 
period. 

A number of new offices such as pdrapattiyam 
amarom,^ karanikkam “ adhikdram/^ rdyoaam,** o^aippam “ odial- 
karajiikkam “ muffappfirfid^i,*^ anosoraTTi,®* vdial,^ ndyakam etc. 
^vere created. All these offices were remunerated by grants of land 
as also by a levy*^ specially collected for th<g purpose from the 
people A record from Tiruvawfimalai® gives the receipts of the 
pTodhdni as (1) kai vflai (2) fctralyam (3) dllyom and (4) uluppoi. 
Some of these and other taxes pressed hard on the people a nd in 
stances are on record of people deserting their villages to escape 
the excessive taxation®* levied by their masters the Kanna4iy<i* 
by which term the rulers were evidently known to the Tamlllans. 
There have been abuses in the collection of taxes by the officials 
themselves, which, when brought to the notice of the king were 
promptly put down. A record from Tiruvepijainallur® in the South 
Arcot district mentions the evil practice of ministers collecting pre> 
seats from all the ryots at the commencement of each reign. This 
practice was put down la 6aka 1368 by Vijayaiaya. When the 
taxes jodi and MRavari on certain villages which had been re* 
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d by Krishnadevaraya abeady had not been given effect to, 
persons from Tiruldkadaiyur m the Tanjoie district pioceeded 
e way to Vijayanagaia to bring the matter to the notice of the 
who foithwith icdiessed then* grievances Theie is also an 
jjjgt^ce on lecoid tliat for exactmg jodi fiom the village Tiruppa- 
nnfig jidu (North Arcot distiict) when it had been excused m favour 
of thp temple, Vila Narasimharaya-Nayaka who was responsible 
for tl}^^ rmsappiopi ration, fled to Tuuvadi to escape punishment®® 
But Achyutaraya pumshed with a stem hand the miscreant as well 
as th^ Tiruvadi king who harboured him The importance of check- 
jjig me excesses of their suboidmates though far away from the 
seat # government was well recogmsed by the new rulers 

•jlhus at a tune when the Tamil people were weak and disumted 
Jctually tiemblmg under the Muhammadan regime set up m 
pudst, the estabhshment of the Vijayanagaia rule, unified the 
land fermmated the reign of tenor and gave a strong but benevo- 
lent Joveinment to their country 
1 
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a great ruler and a man of much juatice ' * Tradition accords well 
with the description given by the Chronicles and bestows him with 
a fine personality and good physique. Ha was at the tima of his 
coronation about 20 years according to Nunia* «nd the above des- 
cription of Paea is corroborative of the An anonymous verse 

in Telugu which gives the Sake year 1409 or 1487 AX) as the year 
of his birth also points to the flame conclusion. 

Young as he was, Krishna R&ya was a good athlete He 
delighted in wrestling and horse-riding The 5fanucftarttro (VI— 
123) mentions that the fine huild of his body was due to physical 
exercise (VydyfiTTia) and the P&rij£tfipaharapam (VI — ^92) refers 
to his skill in horse-riding as equal to that of Nakula of the P&ndn 
vas. Ere the day dawned ho would smear himself with oil and 
gallop on horse-back till the body became dry Paes narrates a 
slightly difierent version * The King drank a QuartOho of oil of 
Gingelly before daylight and anoints himself all over with the 
s^d oU he covers his loins with a small cloth and takes in his arms 
great weights made of earthenware and then taking a sword, he ex 
ercises himself with It till he has sweated out all the oil and then he 
wrestles with one of hb wrestlers. After this labour he mounts a 
hors© and gallops in one direction and another till dawn for he does 
all this before daybreak. Then he goes to wash himself * VTe 
are much Indebted to the Chronicle of Paes which has removed all 
shadow of doubt from the minds of Katorians like Sewell and 
enabled them to give glowing accoimts of his personality His 
powerftil personality his prowess in war courage and fearlessness 
are amply demonstrated by the innumerable campaigns which ha 
led in person in the first half of rule A veritable Coeur de Hon 
ha was to the foreign powers in the North. He was cheerful of 
disposition ftTid merry kind attiI generous to friends and foes alike 
Paes further adds that he was subject to sudden fils of rage, we 
can only it to refer to the impericrus nature of the sovereign 
whose word was law An interesting anecdote is narrated in Rfiya 
vftchakamu as to how the king , displeased at the supreme control 
of aB affairs in tha kingdrtm hy Timmarasu left the city one day 
and rested In a temple to the north and how he was admonished 
hy the old smj veteran minister and brought hack to the city * 

It is assumed that he was haughty and overbearing and that 

1. StwoITi ToroctUn £sipi*v pas« 2iS~<J 

2. I>o. p.215. 
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this quahty of the Vqayanagara Sovereigns was to a great extent 
responsible for the downfall of the Empire , but this lacks cogent 
evidence. He is said to have demanded from the Add Shah as a con- 
dition of peace that the latter shoidd kiss his feet It is mcredible 
to believe that the generous and noblehearted Khishnaraya would 
behave m such a manner m respect of a fallen foe An equally un- 
behevable story has been given credence to by Nuniz"^ that the kmg 
sent word to Virabhadra, son of the Onya Monarch and asked him 
to fence with a commoner m the arena and that the latter, out of 
regard for his noble Imeage and birth, stabbed himself with the 
sword and died How totally mcredulous is the story can be 
gathered from unmistakable epigraphical evidence that Virabhadra 
Gajapati was a governor of Malaga Bennur Sima and that he was 
honoured by the titles of Dravda Mandaliswara and Maharaya 
The very Amuktamalyada of Kiishnaraya and Manucharitra allude 
to the capture of Virabhadra and the Parqatapaharana (Canto 1-21) 
further mentions that he was spared and treated with courtesy, 
thus supportmg the Epigraphical evidence available to us The 
generosity of Krishna Raya is further amplified by the fact that 
after his conquest and subjugation of Ummattur, the nobles of the 
place were remstated as vassals This is consistent also with the 
conduct of a sovereign who was trymg to establish peace m his 
dommions and frontiers and preparmg himself for the final struggle 
with the Muhammadan powers on the North A further example 
of his generous and humane treatment of a fallen foe is given by 
Nuniz m his description of the battle of Rachol (Raichur) The 
Muhammadan troops were chased to the banks of the river and 
killed m countless numbers The kmg out of compassion ordered 
the troops to retire and even when his captains advised him to 
complete the work of destruction of all his enemies, he would not 
accede to their proposal ® His presence of mmd on the battlefield 
even while his armies were bemg pursued by the enemy and his 
ultimate bid for victory have been well described by Nuniz It 
has been mentioned that even shortly before his death he planned 
a campaign against the Add Shah of Bijapur for the capture of Bel- 
gaum and the latter on hearing of the arrival of the kmg fled ® The 
Rayavachakamu which describes the kmg’s conquests and exploits 
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in war upto the year 1516 AX> furniahes ua with much materlfll 
corroborating the accoimts of the Chronicles and inscriptionjB. The 
Telugu works Manucharitra and AmuktamUyadd compare his 
prowess in war to a spreadmg dre. 

As regards his queens and chddren, the materials are equally 
scanty The inscriptions mention his two Queens Tlrumaladevi and 
Chinnfldevl Faes mentions that Krishi^deva Raya had twelve 
lawful wives and that three of them were regarded as principal 
ones.® The copper images of the two Queens, Thunnala and Chinna 
devi are found in Tinqiati^® and as Tlrumalnmba occupies the right 
dde of the king, it has been supposed that she is the 6rst queen.^ 
The Amuktamdlyadd mentions the three queens, Tirumala, Anna 
pifcrpa and KamaliL Paes further mentions that one of the queens 
was the <^nugKt<>r of the of Orissa. Krithnaruvu of 

Kumfira Dhurjati her Tukkha while Rfiyavachakamu ca l ls her 
jR gflnmnVitTtr ^ In the introductory verses to the commentary on 
Prabodbariiandrodaya by Nadindia Gopamantrl, a nephew of the 
minister Tunmarasu, she is called Bimdra- We have not at present 
material enough to decide whether Oriya queen was Anna 
pur 9 & or Kamalfi of AmuktamJilyttdd. Mr ^ V T^nkshmana Rao 
was inclhoed to the indentidcation of the daughter of Orissa kin g 
with Annapura^kEL^ 

Tradition in Orissa mentions that an earlier ruler of Kalin ga 
carried off a princess of Vijayanagara nnd married her at the inter 
ceasian of his minister, nnH, if go the campaign of Krishijaraya and 
his marriage with Gajapatl s daughter was a return courtesy The 
tradition prevalent in the Andhra Country points out that as there 
was a suspicion, about Kiishnaraya’s Kshatriya lineage, she plotted 
against bis life, nrni the itfe of the king was saved by T immar asu 
and, having been abandoned by him, she lived near KambhRin. It 
is also said that she composed the five veraes now known as Tukkha 
Panchakam^^ nM -was later m her life reconciled to her lord through 
the intercession of the old minister Timmarasu, The non mention 
of the queen in Epigraphical or other evidence supports the story 
to some extent. Nuniz further teTls us that Krishparfiya irnme- 
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diately after his accession married a courtesan of younger days 
called Chinnadevi and built Nagalapur m her honour/^ but one 
has to remember that the mother of Klrishnaiaya was Nagambika 
and the city should be presumed to be so called m her memory 
rather m honour of the courtesan prmcess 

The account of Nuniz mentions a son of Krishnaraya by name 
Tmumalaraya who was anomted as kmg even at the age of six 
years He died by poison and the kmg charged his minister Saluva 
Timma, his son Timmappa and brother Govmdaraja with the crime, 
put them m prison and ultimately bhnded them If the chromcle 
were true, it was a most pitiable end to the renowned career of 
Timmarasu, the minister He was the right hand man of the 
emperor and known by the pet name of Appaji Historians have 
discredited the testimony of Nuniz on various grounds An inscrip- 
tion m Tirumalaraya’s name m 1524 A D , one of Saluva Govmda- 
ra]a m 1529 A D , paucity of material to conclude m favour of 
Krishnaraya’s abdication or Saluva Tunma’s treason and the lack 
of tradition m relation to such an important occurrence m the hfe 
of the emperor have pomted to a contrary view It might be that 
Tirumalaraya died yoimg and Achyutaraya seized the throne A 
number of Achyutaraya’s inscriptions m the closmg years of Krish- 
naraya’s hfe associate him with sovereignty As to whether Knsh- 
naraya had other sons, we have no authentic information Even 
at the tune of Krishnaraya’s accession, the chromcle refers to an 
attempt on his hfe by his brother Busbal Rao or Vira Naiasimha 
We do not know whether the above mcident refers to a plot by 
Ach 3 aita for the throne 

Krishnaraya had two daughters one of whom married Rama- 
raya and the other Tirumala of the Aravi^u Dynasty Nothmg 
more is known about them than that their names were Tiru- 
malamba and Vengalamba Tradition, however, m the Telugu 
Districts mentions a daughter Mohanangi, who was the author of 
a work called Marlchiparinayanam The work is not available, 
nor is her identity known 

The cultural aspect of Elrishnaraya’s life is best seen from his 
patronage of arts and letters, his munificient endowments to temples 
and rehgious institutions and gifts to learned Brahmans, and his 
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attachment to Dharma and Justice as exemplified in hia work 
Amuktamdlyodd, The chroniclers vie with each other in describing 
the artistic and cultural greatness of the Vljas^anagara Empire and 
the ruins of Hampi proclaim the in unmistakable terms to 

the whole world- The splendour of the capital began to attract 
foreigners even so early as A-D 1375 Besides being the patron of 
letters, he was bimself an author of many works in Sanskrit and 
Tdugu- No less than five works In Sanskrit are referred to in 
AvmktamSlyada and another called Jdmbovoti Kalydna now in the 
Oriental Manuscripts Ldbrary, Madras, is ascribed to bim, He had 
around him a galaxy of Telugu poets and the place of honour was 
given to Peddana- His love of art and humility can have no better 
exposition than is found in the stray verses ascribed to Peddanarya 
wherein the Wing is described as having lifted the poet s palanquin 
on his shoulders and adorned with his own hands the poet s ankle 
with a K!atHgand<i Pen^Sra. No higher honour could have fallen to 
the lot of any other poet The poet laureate was further honoured 
with the governorship of a district The works MonucJwirttTa and 
PdWjdfofwirana were dedicated to KrishqaTaya. His minister 
Tlmmarasu wrote a commentary on the Champu Bh&rata of Agastya 
pnd Gopamantri his nephew a commentary on Prahddhachandri^ 
dayam in Sanskrit and Knsh^Larjuna Samvadam in Telugu- 

An Interesting question is raised in this connection as to 
whether Kriahparaya was a Telugu or a Kannadfi emperor The 
origin of the Vljayanagara Empire has had rude shocks at the 
hands of historians and the opinion now prevalent leans to a Kan - 
nada origin but thta does not solve our question- The third 
dynasty — that of the Tuluvas — was not in any way connected with 
the previous ones by blooi The Aravidu dynasty was c o nne cted 
with the family of Krlahqaraya by marriage the brothers Ra m a 
rfiya nod Tlrumala having married his daughters Tirumalamba and 
Vengalfimba- Woiks like the Chikkadevardyci, VornfaroIP* refer to 
Ramaraya as belonging to a Telugu family 
RSmarfiya ajid his brother Tirumala were patrons of Telugu Poetry 
The Telugu Vardha Purana was dedicated to Narasa Nayaka, the 
father of Krishijaraya and /atnwnl Bhdrotamu to Sajuva Nara 
simharaya his Wing . 

The patronage of a particular language by the king is quite 
different, from composing a long poem in that language. It is not 
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known why Krishnaraya should have written in the Telugu lan- 
guage alono and leave his own language Greater stdl, the 
encomium showered on the Telugu Language m Verse 15 Canto I 
of Amuktamdlyada gives a place of honour to Telugu among the 
vernaculars The distmction drawn m the previous verse between 
Telugu Raya and Kannada Raya can only mean that Krishnaraya 
was lord of the Kannada country while the God by tradition was 
the lord of the Telugu country The other works of Krishnaraya 
were all composed m Sanskrit , Kannada was given the go-bye which 
would not have been the case if he was a Kannada by birth At 
any rate, his family if Kannada should have been so domiciled 
in Telugu atmosphere as to adopt Telugu as its mother tongue for 
a very long period The above is only by way of suggestion To 
whatever country Krishnaraya really belonged, it is an honoui 
and a distmction to both, nay, still more to the whole of India The 
kmgdom of Vijayanagara has all along comprised the Kannada 
coimtry m the west and the Telugu coimtry m the East Its capi- 
tal was near Bellary which partakes of the nature of a bi-hngual 
centre. No wonder that the illustrious sovereigns of such a country 
have been claimed with equal fervour by both the parties 

Equally important is the question of his rehgion His work 
Amuktamdlyada however has an mdispensable Vaishnava colour 
about it and might be presupposed to mdicate the leanmgs of the 
writer His patron was Venkatanatha of Tirumala Copper 
images of himself and his two queens adorn even to-day the pre- 
cmcts of the temple His benevolent munificience finds an expres- 
sion m all temples from Simhachalam m the north to Ramesvaram 
m the South The Krishna and the Hazara Ramaswami Temples 
were built and the construction of the Vithala Temple commenced 
m his reign A beautiful image of Krishna is said to have been 
brought from Udayagiri after his eastern campaign and tradition 
has it that he brought the image of Vithal from Pandharapur The 
Monohthic Narasimha statue was a work of his days But Krishna 
Raya was not a rehgious bigot Jamism and Hmduism seem to have 
flourished side by side The Gopura of the Virupaksha temple was 
constructed by him The Vallabhdchdrya chantam^^ mentions 
that the kmg honoured VaUabha with Kanakdhhishekam when the 
latter visited his court m his youth The Tamil Navalai’ Charitai 
refers to the restoration of the images of two Nayanmars The 
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VySsa Yogi Charitam of Somanfitha daima the patronage of Kriah 
^laraya to the Madhva cult and the positioii of Rfijaguru to Vyasa- 
rfiya.” The toleration and even active support of all religions has 
been a significant factor In the reigns of great Hindu Mnnpr^hfl. 
Besides the Capital city was so situated as to admit a convergence 
of Various religious sects from different directions. The temples 
belonging to various sects in close proximity to each other in the 
ruins of Hampl amply demonstrate the religious toleration of the 
Vijayanagara Emperors, 

The political and economic outlook of Krislu^arfiya as a sove- 
reign can be inferred to some extent from canto IV of AmukUi 
mali/adlL It has been said that the maviTris narrated therein are 
merely copies of earlier rules on the subject in .SuJcTtiniti and aimilnr 
treatises and that it Is not safe to assume that the monarch lived up- 
to these Ideals. But one can safely assert that the maxims should 
have had his approval and active support. They setan to have 
emanated from the sound wisdom and practical experience of the 
writer So far as Internal administration is concerned, the protec 
tion of bis subjects, the observance and enforcement of Dharma, and 
a harmonious blending of clemency with justice seems to have been 
his object in life. A Iring should divide his income into four 
parts, use one part for extensive benefactions and for enjoyment, 
two parts for maintenance of a strong army and one part to be add 
ed to the treasury ** This explains the innumerable architectural 
monuments temples of his days and the fabulous wealth of tha 
State and the CapitaL The efficiency of the army was such that his 
name was a terror to all adjacent powers. He was able to bring to 
the fie ld of battle an infantry 600 000 strong, a cavalry of 60 000 and 
2 000 elephants. The accounts given by Feristah, Abdul R az x a q, 
Paes and Nunlz not only confirm the strength of the army but even 
mention larger figures. Warfare was medieval and the Bovereigns 
should have long ago realised the importance of a strong army which 
according to the author of 5uJcranfti was the source of prosperity to 
the Elo6a (treasury) anfi Rfishtra (country) A significant verse 
in Amuktamdlyadd runs thus The expenditure of money which la 
utilised in buying elephants nrid horses, In feeding them. In main 
taining soldiers, In the worship of ffsds and Brahmins and in onah 
own enjoyment can never be called an expenditiure 
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Political maxims and conduct depend upon the exigencies of 
the tunes They may sound to us modems like Machiavelhan but 
they were mculcated with great foresight and circumspection. The 
methods adopted by so-called civihsed nations m the modem world 
are no better and ethics seems to have no place where the preserva- 
tion and protection of an Empire is concerned Systems of espion- 
age at home and abioad, creation of schisms and rival parties, friend- 
ship with neighbourmg powers, the hill tribes and foreigners, and 
similar methods have been m vogue ever smce the dawn of civilisa- 
tion. The Sukramtt, the Arthasdstra and other treatises proclaim the 
same Krishnaraya was consohdatmg his power and Empire by his 
campaigns They were not actuated by motives of aggrandizement 
The Raichur Doab on the one hand and the territory south of 
Elrishna to Nellore on the other were from time to time changmg 
hands The first half of his reign was spent m the consohdation of 
the Empire and the second to works of peace, promotion of the pros- 
perity of the country, architecture, hterature and the fine arts An 
amcut across the Tungabhadra, the irrigation system m the country, 
the extraordmary number and size of the tanks dug for irrigation 
purposes demonstrate the care with which Krishnaraya and his pre- 
decessors endeavoured to promote the wealth and agricultural re- 
sources of the coimtry A Brahman hierarchy is said to have existed 
durmg the days of Krishnaraya and it is no wonder m view of their 
accomplishments as generals, statesmen and htterateurs hi all 
matters, he was consultmg his mimsters and generals though ulti- 
mately his views alone prevailed Among the rums of Hampi are 
shown some underground chambers wherem he held his consulta- 
tions 

His generosity towards the people, his dependents and poets 
was immense At the tune of Vasantotsava every year, he bestow- 
ed presents on the poets A number of tunes he performed the 
Tulu'purusha'praddnar^ and weighed himself against gold and pearl 
The kmg’s balance on the road by the nver leadmg away from the 
Virupaksha temple is said to be the place where he weighed himself 
m gold On fittmg occasions, he was rewardmg his ministers and 


23 For the pohtical maxims of Blrishnaraya refer the cirticle of Mr A Ran- 
gaswami Saraswati, BA. , on the subject, wherem the translation of Amukta- 
mdlyadd, Canto IV, pp 205 to 284 is also given The translation I have adopted 
IS his 
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officers with presents. The great Appaji after the Kniinga War was 
made to sit on a carpet and bathed In gold and predona stones.” 

His palace was called the Malayakufa and the emperor s seat 
was in another palace called Bhuvana yija3m (the conqueror of the 
world) ^ He was wearing a simple dress preferably white embrol 
dered with roses of gold and a garland on his neck.” On 

his head he was weanng a cap of brocade covered with a piece of 
hue wiTTc. The shoes were either pointed or of the sandal pattern of 
the present day Paes concludes the sketch of KrishparSya with 
the highest eulogy that can be bestowed on any monarch ' So gallant 
and perfect is he in all thing s. A pen picture of the great emperor 
In all its diverse aspects Is bound to be incomplete. Well might 
Nature proclaim to the world for all ages “ Here was a man. 


27 RiyaoJchafcamu — p. 114. 

28. PJHJJ t afiargoa II — 1 V — HO' rel«r Itanu CJiaritni 1—13. 

29. Pms In SracU, pp. 251^0. 



Krishnadevaraya of Vijayanagara and the 
Vitthala Image of Pandharapur 

By 

Mr G. H Khare, M A., 

Bharat Itihasa Samshodhah Mandal, Poona. 

In Maharashtra among the pubhc m general and the devotees 
of the God Vitthala m particular, there is current one story which 
says that once Ramaraya, the kmg of Vijayanagara came to Pan- 
dharapur to have the darsana of Vitthala At that tune he was so 
much pleased with the darsana that he entreated the God to 
accompany him to Vijayanagara The God havmg acceded to his 
wish on certain conditions, Ramaraya managed to carry the Vit- 
thala image to his capital and there installed it m a temple specially 
built for the purpose The Maratha devotees being much afflicted 
by the absence of the image at Pandharapur requested one Bhanu- 
dasa, a devotee from among them, to brmg back the image and to 
this the latter very gladly consented Accordingly he went to Vija- 
yanagara, propitiated the god and persuaded him to return to Pan- 
dharapur In the meanwhile through some misunderstandmg, the 
kmg, bemg enraged, was on the pomt of hangmg Bhanudasa, when, 
owing to a miracle and the wammg from the God, the kmg allowed 
the removal of the image and Bhanudasa brought it back to Pan- 
dharapur Such IS the general outline of the story though there are 
some deviations here and there ^ 

This story is narrated at length by the followmg four old Mara- 
tha writers (I) Vitthalakavi of Bid, who flourished about the year 
1679 AD (II) Kesavasvamm, who was ahve m 1682 AD (III) 
Mahipati, who wrote his two works Bhaktavijaya and Bhakta- 
Uldmrta m the third quarter of the 18th century and (IV) Bhimas- 
vamm, who hved m 1798 A D ^ 

Of these four writers Bhiinasvanim’s account is based, as ex- 
pressed by himself, on mere oral tradition ® Mahipati asserts that 
he has written nothing out of his own imagmation, but has based his 


1 Bhanudasa by Justin E Abbot, appendices I-V 
2. Ihtd, mtroduction, p. 1. 

3 Ib%d, p 7 
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account on the works of prevloua writera. He two such 

books Santacharitm (BhdktamSla ?) of Nabhaji and Bhaktachc 
ritra (SantamflliJca ?) of Uddhavachldaghana.* Unfortunately the 
first does not even refer to Bhfinudasa^ nnH the second nTInf^p^i to 
him only by name ® It follows, therefore, that Mahipati must have 
used some other sources. What could possibly be the other sources? 
I think he must have largely drawn upon the accounts of Vltthflla 
kavl and Ke^vaavamln who were prior to him in age For wo 
know of no other works than those of the two mentioned above. 

The date of Bhanudasa is not finally fixed as yet though it is 
generally believed that he was bom in &aka 1370 (1448 AX) ) and 
lived tin 6aka 1435 (1513 AX) This means that even the earliest 
biographers of BhSnudlsa were not contemporary with him but lived 
at least about 175 years after his demise Besides they were not 
historians in the sense we use the word at present and it is but quite 
natural that their accounts should abound in discrepancies, devia- 
tions, nnflphr ri Tilgmqj atc, 

AH these blographera state that Ramaraja managed to remove 
the image to Vllayanagara- But if we accept the date of Bhanu 
dfljtfl as correct, then the incident in question must have happened 
some time before Aaka 1435 (1513 AX) ) i.e about 30 years be- 
fore the ascendancy of Ramarfila to power which took place in feka 
1465 (1543 A,D ) " or perhaps in the beginning of KrishparSya s 
reign. Then the mention of Rfimaraja must be a mistake If we 
take the allusion to Ramaraja to be true, than we must make Bha 
nudaaa live at least 30 years more. But in that case we will have 
to face another difficulty with regard to the age of K k a n Stha the 
great-grandson of whose accepted date is 6aka 1470 

1521 (1548-1599 AX) ) • Then the period for two generations, viz., 
of the grand father And father will be only five or six years 
sdiich is unreasonable Thus It will be seen that there is itregu 
larity and A-rmrhmni^tm In the narration of this story 

But the pity of the question is that though Ekanatha In the 
introduction to his well known work Bh&gavata, refers to a mlm 

A. n>td pp. 2-3. 

5. I have examined only that adltioa of BhatotwitSla printad to th* 
Jagadijhwar Preag, Bomhay In 1814 

3. BhdnodSjc, Introducdoii p. L 

7 SfoA&rAahtra SinsveiA, 1S19 VSHtiw , p. 100 n. 

8. Ht*tortcaI fnacriptlon* of Sowlharn India, p. 250. 

%. SfohSrdahfra SAnuoota, pp. 98-113. 
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culous incident, m the life of his great grand-father, is silent on 
the present marvellous mcident Had he heheved m the truthful- 
ness of the mcident he would have been careful to note it But 
as he has not done so, the natural inference would be that he either 
did not beheve m the story or he did not know it at all 

At Vijayanagara there is the weU-known temple of Vitthala or 
Vitthalasvanun under the care of the Archaeological Department 
about which a report of the same Department states that ‘ It was 
begun by Kris h nadevaraya m 1513 and the work was earned on 
by his queens and successors Ach 3 mta and Sadasiva However the 
temple was apparently never finished or consecrated In all proba- 
bihty the work was stopped by the destruction of the city m 1565 
In support of the above statement we find m the same report a refer- 
ence to a tradition, the gist of which can be given thus, ‘ But the 
God havmg come to look at it (the temple) refused to move, saymg 
that it was far too grand for him and that he preferred his own 
humbler home From this it becomes evident that accordmg to 
the opmion of the Government Archaeologist who has made the 
above remarks, the temple m question was never completed and 
consequently no image was installed there 

But if we examme the inscriptions about this temple that have 
come to hght, they tell us altogether a different story I give at the 
end the summary of such inscriptions m a tabulated form m order 
that the readers may have a fair idea about their contents 

The list clearly shows that these inscriptions which range from 
saka 1435 to 1486 (1513-1564 AD) prove beyond doubt that durmg 
all these years there was one Vitthala image m the temple and its 
daily worship was m full swmg with all pomp, show and magnifi- 
cence, no question whether the temple was finished or not 

Now we have a very mterestmg piece of information about 
Krishnaraya In saka 1435 (expired, i e , 1513 AD) this kmg m- 
vested the territory of Gajapati Prataparudra and after vanquish- 
ing him pursued him up to Udayagiri He captured the town and 
some of the relatives of Prataparudra whereafter he returned back 


10 Bhagavata by Ekanatha, chapter 1, pp 131-134 

11 Archaeological Survey of India, Annual Report for 1922-23, p 67 

12 Jhid 

13 Inscriptions of the Madras Presidency, Vol I, pp 302-306 , the num- 
bers given in the first column are the same as given in the above volume 

25 
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to Vijayanagara with a fine image of Balakrlahija which he found 
in a temple at UdayagirL At Vijayanagara ho erected for this 
image a large temple-resembling that at Udayagirl in general plan 
and installed the image in it. Soth thp Image and the temple 
be Been this day though in a mutilated and neglected state.^* 

In &aka 1442-43 (1520-21 AJD ) a battle was fought between 
K ria hpar aya of Vijayanagara and the Sultan of Bijapur, Igmall 
Adilfihah in which the latter sustained a crushmg defeat at tha 
hands of the former But before and after the incident there was 
perfect peace between the two powers. During that period it was 
quite posathla for KrUhnaraya to remove the Vxtthala of 

Pnndharapur to Vijayanagara.^ 

In support of tbla possiblliJy evidence can be brou^t forward 
Vadirajatfrtha, a Madhva saint, who was nearly contemporaneous 
with Krialujarfiya has left for us a work Tirthaprabandha written 
about fcjka 1493 (1571 AJ) ) which refers to many holy places and 
in which we find the following interesting verse^* 

^ (t^ ^ II 

The third line of this verse clearly states that Vltthala had gone to 
the hnnlcB of Tungabhadra, t-c to Vijaya n agara. But in it also 
occurs the word Anyakrtih which is to be construed with Vi^jhala 
and which may mean that VUlhala "went to TungahhadrS in another 


It. L M. P., p. soe. No 304 pp 312-13, Nos 392-B3 tnd 419 ASIAH for 
1919-17 part I. p 14 Hlstoricsl Inacriptfoni of Southsm India, p 339 South 
Tndln,, Inscriptlooi, Vol. IV Nos. 2S4-SS Arohjtologlcal Survay of India, 
Southern Circle, Annual Bsport for 1916-17 pp J7 28 the hnago In question 
b In tb* Mftdnts G o Y i r u agnt Muaexon far tlm pareecnt. 

15. Th« Combrtdff* HUtory oj India, VoL m, p. 435 TtHahta by Brigg*, 

VoL m, pp, 48-50 Hbtary of tbo Ghorpnia f»m^ of Mndhol (In M a ntb l) 
pp. 165-167 Appendix A, pp. 23-2S bar* an ori^nal PoraUn fannan looad 
by AdOahab T%fcrTins to bla dsploraUo condition bas been pob* 

llihed. 

16. AJittolt of th4 BhauderkaT Oriental J Ua aar ch InttttuU VoL XVH, pp. 
204 0.3,207-210. 
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form In that case the natural inference will be that the Vi]aya- 
nagara image of Vitthala was different from the Pandharapur one 
But unfoitunately we do not know the exact year m which the 
above work was composed After the battle of Rakkasagi-Tanga- 
dagi there was a general molestation of the Vi]ayanagara temples m 
which the origmal Vitthala image might have been broken and 
Vadirajatirtha might be referrmg to a new image installed there 
smce then But the question must remam unsettled till we know 
the exact date of the composition of Tirthaprabandha and till we 
find the real image or images consecrated m the temple 

In this connection, I may bimg to the notice of readers that 
Dr C Narayana Rao of Anantapur (Madras) seems to claim that 
he has found the Vitthala image which was worshipped m the above 
temple Let us then hope to know more about this question aftei 
his very mteiestmg article^'^ is pubhshed 

But m the present state of evidence, I conclude, that while there 
IS every possibdity of Krishnaraya’s carrying the said image of Pan- 
dharapur to Vijayanagara, there is very little probabihty of its 
havmg been retaken to Pandharapur and installed there m its ori- 
gmal place 


17 Summary of Papers Eighth All-India Oriental Conference, Mysore, 
p 114. 




Some Aspects of Art diu-ing the Reign of 
Krishnadevaraya, The Great 

By 

Mr R N Saletore, M A , 

Bombay. 

I. PAINTING 

During the i eign of Krishnadeva Raya painting reached a remark- 
able state of realism In the Ivory Room which Paes saw, he be- 
held the evidence of such ciaftsmanship which evoked his attention 
“ On the same side ” he explains “ is designed m pamtmg all the 
ways of life of the men who have been heie even down to the Portu- 
guese, from which the kmg’s wives can imderstand the manner m 
which each one hves m his own country, even to the bhnd and the 
beggais This leveals the range of topics which attracted not only 
the queens but even the pamters 

The walls of certam chambeis withm the palace were pamted 
Paes himself witnessed this custom When gomg through the 
palace he found this “ Above this chamber, was another, smaller 
and with nothmg m it save only that it was gilt and pamted ” Then 
agam he found that room, the walls of which had carvmgs of 
amazons and was likewise beautified “ They had begun to pamt 
this chamber, and they told us that it had to be finer than the others, 
and that it was to be all plated with gold, as well the ground 
below as aU the rest This tradition of wall-pamtmg must have 
permeated even mto the temples because patches of red and yellow 
pamt are visible even to-day m some of the temples of Vijayana- 
gara That such was the practice durmg the times of Krishnadeva 
Raya there is httle doubt Speakmg of a ‘ canopy ’ evidently a 
mandaya before a shrme, Paes did not fail to observe even this fea- 
ture “ AU this ” he says referrmg to the sculpture “ is also gilded 
and has some red colour on the under-sides of the leaves which 
stand out from the sculpture 


1 Sewell, A Forgotten Empire, p 286 

2 Sewell Tbid, p 287 

3 Ibid 
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Tlio royal Secretariat too was almilarly adorned “ Thence he 
(the king) goea to a building made in the shape of a porch without 
walls, which has many pillara hung with cloths right up to the top 
and with the walla handsomely painted, it has on each side two 
figures of women very well made.”* 

Even recesses were painted ” At the end of thjq house con 
tmuea Paes, referring to a dancmg ha}\ about which more will be 
written later on, “ la a painted recess where the women cling on 
with their hands in order better to stretch and loosen their bodies 
and legs ”” Most probably thu was a sort of gymnasium used 
specially for ladles. 

Besides this painting was utilised to adorn even animals. Paes 
noted this dining the Annual Review of the troops. The elephants 
In the same way he narrates are covered with caparison of 
velvet and gold with fringes, and rich cloths of many colours, and 
with bells so that the earth resounds and on their beads are paint 
ed faces of giants and other kinds of great beasts ’ * 

This creative instinct made the Vljayanagara painters more re> 
alistic In the sense that they strove to imitate natural forms and 
colours. This can be verified by t^rnminhig the observation of Paee 
once a gain , for be was fortunate enough to see the statues of Krlsh- 
ijiadeva Raya anri his father These were placed at the entrance 
leading to the Mng^s residence ” At the entrance of this door ” Paes 
mcplains, ‘ outride are two images painted lifelike and drawn In 
their manner which are these the one on the ri^t hand is of the 
father of thin Hng The father was dark and a gentleman of fine 
form, stouter than the son Is they stand with all their apparel and 
such raiment as they wear or used to wear when alive This 
practice of rairing such statues, being of long standing was cer 
tainly known to Vljayanagara craftsman. The torsos of a king and 
a queen can be se^’n even to-day within the prdJcdra of the Achyuta 
Rayas temple at Vljayanagara- Secondly the repotissi copper 
statues of Krishijadeva Raya and his two queens at Tinivappamalai 
substantiate this assertion. Moreover the later statues of Tlrumala 
Venkata I and his queen duly con fi r m the fact that this tradition of 
statue-making was continued after Krishpadeva Raya. Perhaps 
the best Illustration of thin tradition of realism can even now bo 
seen in the Thousand Pillared Mandapc of Tlrumala Nayaka, 


4 . S^rril, Op. Cit, p 25a 
6, Ibid, p. 2S9. 


6. Ibid, p. 277 
7 Ibid, p. 285. 
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whose forefathei's were of course Vijayanagara feudatories, where 
Tirumala and his nine ancestois stand, with their consorts with 
patches of lemimscent paint, lemmdmg the visitor that after all, the 
provincial governors only followed the fashion started at the capital 

II ARCHITECTURE 

Architectuie too m this peiiod reached an excellence which per- 
haps, it never achieved either befoie or after It is known that 
Kiishnadeva Raya was a gieat builder, and among the temples 
which he built, the gieat Krishnaswami temple, erected m AD 
1513, after his successful eastern campaign, the Hazara Rama com- 
menced m the same year, and the Vittalaswami temple aie the most 
memorable 

The material used for constructmg these shimes was the rough 
and unyielding gramte of the locality Of comse the soft black 
stone, which can be seen m the House of Victoiy, for example, was 
also utilised, but the former was^ more commonly used Probably on 
account of its great weight this stone was not employed m raismg 
the vimdna of temples durmg this period, for the top-heavy temple 
would have been a peipetual danger 

Ehishnadeva Raya’s pradakshina, for mstance, of the Vittala- 
swami temple m no way resembles the pradakshmd. of the 
Chenna Kesava temple at Belur of the Hoysalas, who were the poh- 
tical predecessois of the Vijayanagaia emperors The square 
pradakshmd m this case, strangely enough, is much lower than the 
ground floor of the sukhandsi and the garhhag'tiha, and but for an 
openmg or two, would be m total darkness To this p/radakshma 
there are, of course, two entrances But this was not always the 
case for the Krishnaswami temple, built by Knshnadeva Raya, m 
1513 A D shows only the garhhagnha, the sukhandsx and the nava- 
ranga 

Now the pradakshmd itself was not always empty The pra- 
dakshmd of Vittalaswami temple contams the beautiful stone-car, 
irresistibly remmdmg one of the car festival, which was obviously 
used as a shrme 

Over the piadakshmd rose the shrme Durmg Krishnadeva 
Raya’s time, below the first element of the temple above the pi adak- 
shxnd was mtroduced a new strip of space utilised not for the usual 
elephants of the Hoysalas or the Pandyas, but for the Portuguese 
fidalgos and their hoises ' This was mutated by the feudatories. 
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for instance In Madura. Above this element gamp the updnam 
which. In the VlttalaAwfimi temple, by far the finest spedmen of 
Vijayaiwgara architecture was adorned with scrolls of vines, 
fiowers, birds and geometrical dp^^gnjq. 

Now on the updnam was carved the podmam the symbol of 
life in the Vedas, \dilch is rarely absent in Vljayanagara architec- 
ture of these days. Ibe lotus petals are closer and though a little 
raised they add not a little to the elegance of the temple. 

Above the padmam came the Kumudam, ornamented with 
ridges from above and below with a band-space filled up with 
various designs. This was not always found suitable for it is absent 
in the Vitthala^waml temple at Vljayanagara. 

Next was carved the Kanfiuim which, in the Hazara Kdma 
Vltthala^wimi, and Kflshna temples at Vljayanagara, was meant for 
depicting phases of social life like dancing girls, wrestling matches, 
and similar Incidents. 

Now, as thou^ to complete the lotus flower on the Konjhotn 
was carved the bodlgoi a more or less Inverted pcdmafTi. These 
completed the ground plan of the Vljayanagara temple during K^ish 
tjiadeva Raya’s time 

Over all these n mAmpntfl ti nrm which comprised the groimd floor 
of the typical Vljayanagara ten^Ie during Kjishpadcva Raya s days, 
rose the pillars. Since artiiltecture of this school had reached a 
high standard of development it is possible here to difierentiate only 
the various pillars m a number of temples. Square rather t h a n the 
round pillars were common during thig period, and the latter type 
ceased to be used as a mnin plJlar, but only served as a decorative 
pilaster of the kumbhapanjaram. This decoration can be seen in 
the Hazara R^ma temple at Vljayanagara. 'The pedestal of this 
pilaster is sq\iare , above It rose the kuTnbham which Is only an 
adaptation of the kumhham of the piBar itself and it is likewise 
carved all round with a hlank ^trip ruzining above it Tie rest of 
this pilaster had no other peculiarities, but It may be remarked that 
It was carved apparently for its ^miholistic depth of associations, as 
it has been called The Vase of Plenty * 

Hie square pillar was always In vogue at tbfq time. The pedes- 
tal or the aivopSda was fuHy ornamented as in Hazara HJhzui 
temple The square Is seen now In a double form, and in the 
RalySipi Maj}4apa of the Vittalaiwaml temple the double pillar was 
Separated and to the extra pillars were attached, obviously for sujv 
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port if not for decoration, caryatides, in the shape gajasimhas or 
rather the soldiers seated over horses which ai’e not very realistic. 
These can also be seen in the Kalydna Mandapa of the Vaikuntha 
Permnal temple at Velloie It may here be observed that m the 
Vittalaswami temple, the extra pillar is not detached from the mam 
pillar, but m the Ki'ishna as well as m the corridor of the Vittala- 
swami shimes the pillars are separate. 

Other characteristics of this double pillar may also be noticed, 
for example, m the pillars on entermg the Vittalaswami temple, the 
small double pillars have hons for their pedestals Moreover, the 
images of the kmg and his three queens were sometimes carved as 
m the mam pillar of the Kalydna Mandapa, of the Vaikuntha Peru- 
mal temple at Vellore, built by Krishnadeva Raya This square 
pillar was also engrafted on dipamdles or lamp pillars, for instance, 
m the Narayana temple at Bhatkal, where the elegance of the whole 
work IS strikmg 

The square pillar was further embellished It was divided mto 
sadurams or squares on which either mythical, rehgious or social 
subjects were carved From the lower four ends of this square 
issued cup-hke edges called nagahandhama On the top of this 
pillar was placed a closed lotus, the munai, from which durmg this 
period, as the lotus blossomed, the bud or the pumunai, would 
issue forth, m glorious exuberance Durmg this age this pumunai 
was generally small and not protrudmg as it came to be m Achyuta 
Raya’s days 

Over these piUars came the roof This was elongated and 
gorgeously decorated and stamped many a tune with the unfor- 
gettable and memorable kirtimuhha seen on the asvapdda of pill- 
ars as weU as on the walls of temples Over this roof was carved 
a series of kudus or mches enshrinmg images of deities, which are 
quite visible, m the Vittalaswami temple, clearly showmg that the 
whole temple must have been complete before 1530 A D The cor- 
ners of these roofs, as m the case of this shrme, had rmgs to dangle 
chams enshrinmg lamps 

There was nothmg particular about the door, and the entrance, 
apart from the mukha mandapa, was graced either with elephants 
elaborately designed, or with dvarapdlas, the door-protectors, arm- 
ed with maces found m the Hazara Rama temple compound 

AU these were crowned by the vimdna This was sometimes 
erected over the ardhamandapa as m the Krishna temple at Vijaya- 
nagara, otherwise the gopurams were, as noted before, of brick 
26 
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work finished with stxicco work. A visit to Vljayanagara even to- 
day shows the excellence of this craftsmanship which must be more 
seen than described especially since this stucco has been In ruins. 
This brick work, of course was raised on a stone basement which 
was adorned with pillars, often single only and between these, 
either the memorable hxrthnukha often made its appearance, or 
there was carved the go^panjaram pavilion. All this brickwork 
having crumbled, and it is regrettable that no more enduring sub- 
stance was used, — a fuller description of the tnmdno cannot be 
obtained. 


m. SCULPTURE 

On the walla of temples or of other buildings was displayed the 
scxilpture of the Vljayanagara craftsmen. Probably in the whole 
range of South TnfUnn sculpture it would be difficult to find a match 
to vie with the variety of Vljayanagara sculpture. In order to prove 
this one should go primarily to Vljayanagara not to mention Sri 
failam, Vellore or Mu^bldri or even Bhatkal, \riaere are unravelled 
in stone a social history in stone of this age. Take Vljayanagara, 
for example, and in it the House of Victory Here can be seen 
prancing monkeys In unimaginable shapes, kings receiving embas- 
sies, queens as well as their husbands witnessing a dancing m atc h 
noblemen hunting In the forest either the wild deer or hogs or boars, 
n1nr>g sometimes with women with bows, arrows and lances, at times 
on horseback or on foot, women looking in the mirror or dancing 
girls in action, captives brought before the king and a variety of 
other topics. They are drawn with a caricaturistlc touch, pregnant 
with realism, vitality and power The obvious heaviness of Hoysaja 
sculpture especially of tfip horses, for instance which one notices 
at Halebid or at Dvfirasamudra, is conspicuous by its absence in 
Vijayanagara sculpture of this period. The deer the dogs the 
pranemg horses or the marching soldiers look alive instinct with 
life vigour and freshness which are unforgettable. 

Much cannot alnn be said about the imagery during this be- 
cause few images have survived either the vandal or the wrath of 
time. But what examples survive bear witness to the 
of Vljayanagara cr af t x mfm. The repouss^ images of Kfiah^iadeva 
Rfiya and his queens are a triumph of and charm. The head 
less statues found in the Vltthalafewaml temple probably represent 
Ing one of Kylshpadeva Rflya's queens, show great nHTI in carving 
and imagery The imitation, on stone of the genuine saree worn by 
women in those times is Indeed a pleasant sight, nnd lingers long in 
one s memory 
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IV MUSIC 

Krishnadeva Raya himself was also an accomplished musician 
like Rama Raya In the Krishnapui’a epigraphs he is specially 
eulogised as bemg unrivalled m music® This can be confirmed by 
external evidence Paes teUs that Chiistovao de Figueiredo pre- 
sented this monaich ceitam musical mstruments with which he was 
gieatly dehghted® He also hked to hear music In 1514 Barbosa 
states on what occasions Krishnadeva Raya used to dehght m song 
“ They (the women of the palace) bathe every day m pools of water, 
and smg and play on then* mstruments, and m a thousand ways 
amuse the kmg Durmg Satt, the Stdt rite, and when nobles 
went to see the monarch, music^^ was mdulged m As the sculp- 
tures show, the drum, the horn, the pipe, the kolata-stick, were all 
used in producmg this music 

V THE THEATRE 

Theie is httle doubt that the theatre existed m the times of 
Krishnadeva Raya Dramas like “ Jdmhavati Kalydnam^’ written 
by the emperor hunself were staged m honour of the Sprmg Festival 
before a large audience This can be corroborated by mtemal 
evidence In a play called “ Tdytkund Ndtaka ” which was actually 
staged durmg this period, two persons one Ndtuva Nagayya, who as 
his name suggests was an actor, and a lady, ‘a ydtn’ evidently a 
dancmg girl, took part, and such was their skiU m actmg that they 
were awarded gifts of land This clearly shows that mixed acting 
was m vogue durmg those days but at the present stage of research 
no further light can be thrown on the nature of the contemporary 
stage 


VI DANCING 

The dancmg girls were proficient not only m actmg but also in 
other respects At the age of ten, Barbosa teUs us, the parent of a 
maiden used to take her to “ a monastery and the house of prayer 
of that idol, with great honour, and accompamed by her relations 
entertammg her like one that is gomg to be married Thus they 


8 E I I p 401 

9 Sewell, A Forgotten Empire, p 251 

10 Stanley, Barbosa, p 88 

11 Ibid, pp 92, 95, 89 

12 S K Aiyangar, Sources, p 142 

13 99 of 1916 

14 Barbosa, p 96 
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became the “ dSvadJUis^ but the manner in which they were treat 
ed ifl surprising Paes tells us that they were “not low in the 
estimation of the public, and that they were tolerated with great 
consideration. “ These women he continues “ are of loose pVtnr 
acter and live In the best streets that are in the city it is the mma hi 
all dtles, their streets have the best rows of houses. They are very 
much esteemed, and are classed «mnng those honoured ones who 
are the mistresses of their captains any respectable mnn may go 
to their houses without any blame attaching thereto These women 
(are allowed) even to enter the presence of the wives of the IHng 
and they stay with them and eat betel with them, a thing which 
no other person may do no matter what his rank may be ^ This 
only reveals the state of morality prevailing in that age. Only these 
were permitted to approach the staircase of the “ House of Victory ” 
during the MoMnatximi when their wrestling was witnessed and 
in fact a special match was arranged by K]i^h^deva RSya hfm 
self" 

No wonder with all this patronage they became fabulously 
wealthy “Who can fitly describe to you” says Paes the great 
riches these women carry on their persons ? collars of gold 
with so many diamonds and rubies and pearls, bracelets, also on their 
arms and on their upper arms, girdles below and of necessity ank 
lets on the feet They even owned lands, servants and many 
other tHfng ii besides. Paes comments not that women of such a 
profession should obtain such wealth but that there are women 
among them ‘ who have lands that have been given to them and 
litters 90 many servants that one cannot number all th eir 
things.”" A number of carvings at Vljayanagara depict these dan- 
cers with numerous ornaments, for instance in the Hazara R ama 8 
temple as well as on the House of Victory 

These carvings show us different types of d ancin g girls. Some 
of them in the two edifices referred to above wear pyiima like 
trousers probably after the custom, and over t hem , 

the skirt. Generally they wore nothing above the waist except 
their crowded ornaments, as is done even to-day in Malabar or the 
Ball Idands. In other carvings there are ^nnptng girls having only 
a skirt and no trousers at all 1 Then on the top row of the outer 
wall of Hazara Hama s temple near the gateway and In a few carv 
ings or pillars of temples there are dnnrtng girls absolutely nude. 


15. Sewell, Op. Ctt. p. 242. 

16. Ihidf p. 270. 


17 JHa. 

Ifi. Sewell, Op. Cit p. 770. 
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These dancing gu:ls kept ahve the art of dancing On all morn- 
ings of the Mahanavami when Krishnadeva Raya was m the chapel 
of the House of Victoiy/° durmg all car festivals,-® on Saturdays 
before the images m the temples, they had to dance, and m the 
afternoon of the festival they had to wrestle ^ But though it is not 
now possible to know all the techmcahties of dancmg, still it must 
have been properly oiganized, for sculptures of this period show 
dancmg gn’ls and a master for mstance on a bas-relief of the Vitt^a- 
swami and the House of Victory This is confirmed by epigraphs 
On 25th January, m 1518 A D , Krishnadeva Raya gave two villages 
for the mamtenance of a dancmg master, m the temple of Brahmls- 
vara But it is not possible to know whether this master organiz- 
ed the koldta dances so often seen on the House of Victory or the 
Hazara Rama temple Probably such dances were organized, by 
a mutual understandmg and practice, by the women themselves 
It may here be noted that the carvmgs showmg these dancers are 
among the most beautiful of the sculptures m Vijayanagara, for the 
litheness of form, faultlessness of expression and the beauty of exe- 
cution But still as these sculptures show, far more difficult and 
comphcated dancmg m varymg postures and poses, were conducted 
before the admirmg kmg and his queens 

Vn THE DANCING SALOON 

Even the women of the palace danced in pubhc after they had 
mastered this art m a regular school of dancmg How they were 
able to learn and correct their own faults can be realized after re- 
viewmg Paes’s excellent account of this dancmg hall “ This hall ” he 
begins “ is where the kmg sends his women to be taught to dance It 
IS a long hall and not very wide, all of stone sculpture on piUars which 
are at a distance of qmte an arm’s length from the wall These 
pillars stand m that manner m all around the buildmg , they are 
bqlf pillars made with other hollows (^) all gilt In the supports 
(or pedestals) on the top are many great beasts hke elephants and 
of other shapes , it is open so that the mterior is seen, and there are 
on the inner side of these beasts other images each placed accordmg 
to its character , there are also figures of men turned back to back 
and other beasts of different sorts In each case from pillar to pillar 
IS a crossbar (the architrave) which is hke a panel and from pillar 
to pillar are many such panels , there are images of old men, gilded 


19 Sewell, Op Cit , p 266 

20 lbid,p 262 

23 Eangacharya, Top List, II, p 1222 


21 Ibid, pp 241 and 379 

22 Ibid, p 271. 
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and of the size of a cubit. Each of the panels hn« one placed in 
this way These images are over all the building. And on the 
pillars are other Images, gmnTIpr with other images yet more subor 
dlnate and other figures again, in such a way that I saw this work 
gradually diminishing the size from on these pillars with their de- 
signs, from pillar to pillar, and each time gmnllftr by the sty-ft of a 
span as it went on becoming lost the most beautiful dome I ever 
saw Between these images and pillar runs a design of foliage, like 
plates (a maneyra de lammea) all gilt with reverses of the leaves in 
red and blue the images that are on the pillars are stags and other 
nnirnnl^ and they are painted m colours with the pink on their 
faces but the other images seated on the elephants as well as on 
the panels, are all dancing women having little drums (tom toms) 
The designs of these panels show the position at the ends of 
dances in such a way that on each panel there is a dancer m the 
proper position at the end of a dance this Is to teach the wome n , 
50 that if they forget the position in which they have to remain 
when the dance is done they may look at one of the panels vdiere 
is the end of that dance By that they keep in mind what they 
have to do 

** At the en d of thl«^ house on the other hand is & painted receas 
■wdiere the women nllng cm with their handw in order better to 
stretch nnd loosen their bodies and legs there they teach them to 
make the whole body supple, in order to make their d a n c in g moro 
gracefuL At the other end on the right, Is the place where the 
king places iihrmplf to watch them danring all the floors and walls 
where he sits are covered with gold and in the middle of the wall 
is a golden image of a woman of the sise of a girl of twelve years, 
with her arms in the position which she occupies in the end of a 
dance. No wonder the king took such a personal interest in this 
art which was taught in a hall where probably the whole of Bha 
rata s Nfltyaiastra was Illustrated in sculpture and imagery and it 
is such a misfortune tha t thta wonderful structure has not survived. 
But among the surviving buildings there exists a man^npo opposite 
the Kolydna Mandepo of the VittalaAwSmi temple on the northern 
side but not as profusely decorated as the former The throne 
platform which it contains, the rich frieze running down below its 
base representing various types of musicians, dancers, and drum 
mers perfor min g before an appreciating king probably Kjishpadeva 
Rfiya, suggest that this ma^idapo was very likely aTao used by the 
king to witness public exhibitions of dancing which must have 
reached a high standard of perfection in Vilayanagara times. 

J4. S«w*Il, Op. Cit, pp. 288-8. 



The Authorship and Importance of the Amukta- 
malyada as a source of History for the Reign 
of Sri Krishnadevaraya 

By 

Mr V S Ramachandra Murty^ B A , (Hons ) , 

Teachei, P R College, CocoTiada 

‘ The date 27-1-1519 A D , is one of the important dates m the 
History of the Vyayanagaia Ehnpire and also a landmark m the 
Development of the Telugu Literature (J A H R S, IX, part 4, 
last page) It was on that date that ICrishnadevaraya while on his 
expedition against Kahnga, was at Vijayavati (Bezawada) and was 
worshippmg Andhra Madhusudhana, and fasted for the Ekadasi 
there It was on that famous mght that the God appeared to hun 
m a dream and bade hun compose the story of Andal, the daughter 
of Vishnuchitta Penyalvar, one of the twelve Vaishnava Samts, m 
Telugu, the best of the Desabhashas, and dedicate it to God Ven- 
katesvara So Kiishnadevaraya began writmg this monumental 
work which is a rehable and contemporary work foi leconstructmg 
the history of Krishnadevaraya’s reign 

Tradition, as well as the writmgs of a few poets, and commen- 
tators, somehow attribute the authorship of this monumental work 
to Allasani Peddanna, the author of Manucharitra and an important 
and much loved court poet of Krishnadevaraya Briefly I enume- 
rate below the arguments of those that say that Amuktamalyada 
was written by AUasam Peddanna Mr V Prabhakaia Sastiy 
Garu of Madras wrote a fine article m which he adduced very 
strong arguments to prove that Amuktamalyada was written by 
AUasam Peddanna (Andhra Patrikd, Durmati, Maghamasa, Pad- 
yami) The foUowmg arguments are aU taken from the Sanjivmi 
Vyakhya of Amuktamalyada by M M , V V Sastry 

1 In the mtroductory portion of Amuktamalyada, the foUow- 
ing Sanskrit works have been attributed to Krishnadevaraya — 

(i) Madalasa Chaiita, (ii) Satyavadhuprmanam, (tii) Sulc- 
tmaipunlganachintamam, (iv) Sakalakathasaiasangraham, and (v) 
Rasamanjari 
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But none of them have been till now found. None of or 
even Amuktamalyada, was claimed for KrishijadSvarfiya In the 
boohs written to extol his greatness Hhp 'Kr^g}^^^ar ayT^v^jny nTn or 
Rayavfi chnkf i m . They only claim him as a great warrior, nnri a 
great patron of literature and as a great donor On the other hanH, 
we know of a Sanskrit work called Rasamanjari in the nama of one 
Bhfinusuri. Recently, the authorities of the Madras Oriental Lib- 
rary, found a m a n us cr ipt of a book named Propanckandarpano, in 
^^lich it was stated that Satyavadhuparvyiya a nd Rasamaftla*^ 
were written by Peddanna. So it is argued that ArmiVtpTnRly i^Hq 
was written by Peddanna himself, but in th e Tiamn of his monarch. 
Secondly It is argued that a monarch, who was mostly pre-occupied 
with militar y Ufe, and V^OSe mnfhpr tongue was Kannat^a and not 
Telugu, could not write such a monumental work. He might have 
had an absorbing interest in its study, as proved by his patronage 
of the Telugu poets, but to expect from him such an excellent work 
is rather unbelievable. Thirdly, a contemporary of both Peddanna 
and Bhishipadevaraya, Le Tenall Rflmakrishna Blavi attributed this 
work to Peddanna in his PaQ^taradhyachanta. The author of the 
Telugu prosody by name K, Appakavi, and Gudipati Venkatakavi 
and the author of Srlnlvfisa vydkhya, also attribute the authorship 
to Peddanna. The Introductory portion of the work was, with alight 
modifications copied from Manucharitra. These are the arguments 
of those that say that the author of Amuktam&lyada was A ll a s fin l 
Peddanna. 

But if the style of the book were to represent a man the style 
of AmTjVtnmgl yndq indicates an author quite different from the 
author of Manucharitra. The very conception, of the work, the 
composition, the matpHnI used, the style and the medium through 
which It la expressed, the situations, nnd the plot, all show a differ 
ent man than Peddanna. Peddanna was fond of exaggeration. The 
author of AmnV-tamfil y qt^q ^raa fond of realistic descriptions, and he 
was primarily a worshipiwr of Nature There is an undertone of 
vanity in the poet to exhibit all that he learnt the work as a whole 
shows the author to be immature in the traditions of the Telugu 
language the stylo of the work is not uniformly smooth going" it 
l imp s at certain places. The inappropriate £ind out-of place similes 
and lack of good Telugu idiom, and the use of high flown Sa nsk rit 
^ve It a tmique place In the Prabandha world. Besides the great 
ness of a Valshijava philosophy is extolled in work. All these 
arg umen ts go to prove that ATmiVtamaly aHa must have been writ 
ten by flrikrrihpad&varaya, himsAlf to whom the study of Telugu— 
the best of the DHabhi^has — ^was a hobby Hie consensus of 
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learned opinion also, is m favour of attributing this work to Krish- 
nadevaraya The opinion of such a learned scholar as Mahamaho- 
padhyaya Vedam Venkataraya Sastry, that it appears to be the 
work of ICrishnadevaraya deserves weighty consideration So we 
are of opinion that Amuktamalyada might have been written by 
Krishnadevaraya himself 

Whatever that may be, Amuktamalyada gives us valuable 
information about the campaigns of Krishnadevaraya In the mtro- 
ductory portion of the book, the genealogy of the monarch is given 
from the moon ‘ Of his own achievements which he gives us m 
the words of his court poets, he has a very long account The jBre 
of his valour which was kmdled by his sword commg mto contact 
with the rocks of Udayagiri, advanced to Kondavidu, and after 
defeatmg Kasavapatra, crossed the Jammiloya and reduced suc- 
cessively the district of Vegi (Vengi), Kona (the modem Goda- 
vary Delta) and Kottamu, Kanakagiri, Potnuru, Mademulu, Odda- 
di,’ and burnt Cuttack so that the Gajapati fled from there In 
verse 41 the Muhammadan soldiers of the cities of Gulburga and 
Sagar killed m battle by Elrishna, are said to be m heaven giving 
trouble to the Gods 

In the next verse he is said to have fought with the troops of 
Adilkhan and havmg killed him m battle Verse 43 describes his 
munificent benefactions The six Colophons at the end of the six 
cantos give us the important particulars of his conquests (Refer 
Sources of Vijayunagar History, p 132 ) 


Colophon for chapter 

I 

Capture of Udayagin 

Do 

n 

„ „ Kondavidu 

Do 

m 

,, Kondapalh 

Do 

IV 

„ „ Worship of God at 

Simhachalam and 
the erection of a pil- 
lar of victory at 
Potnuru 

Do. 

V 

„ „ Destruction of the 

fortification of Kem- 
bavi. 

Do 

VI 

„ „ Battle of Naira- 

mqna 


These are m brief the details that we get from the Amukta- 
malyada Some of the conquests mentioned above m the work, find 
27 
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no mention either in the Amaravati Inscription, Ahobllam inscrip- 
tion, or the SiiphSchalam Inscriptions, They are places on his way 
to Cuttack. They need Identification. It la said that after con- 
quering Udayagirl and Kon^avSdu, Krishnad§varfiya crossed Jam- 
milSya and reduced successively Vfigl, Kona, and Kottfimu, K^ng 
kagiri, Potniiru, Mademulu, Odd^dl, and Cuttack. Udayagiri and 
^ ^ell known, JamnuZoya la not possihle for iden- 
tification, V§gl was the district or Vishaya of Vengl, (and is Iden 
tical with the modem Taluqs of EUore, Smagudem, and RKlmn 
varam, in the West Godavary Dlatnct, till the sixth century AJ) ) 
It woa famous for a long time as a territorial unit because It was 
the bone of contention for many dynasties. It was under the Salan- 
kfiyanSs, and the yishpukundins and the Sastem Chalukyan 
monarchs, and tklj Vlsha^a as a territorial unit was In existence 
as late as the 17th century AT> The above description of Vengl 
Vishaya holds good only till the sixth century of the Christian Era, 
Bxrt imder Chfilukyas it underwent considerable changes m extent 
bi the Andhra Mahfibharata, Rajahmundry was included in the 
Vfingl Vishaya, Like Kaltnga its boundaries were always changing 
along with the dynasties that ruled it 

hap been identified by Pr S Kriahnaswamy Aiyangar 
with the Godavary Delta (S V H., p 133) But K o n a is and I 
think was, not the whole of the Godavary Delta. It connotes only 
the Amaiapur and the Hajole Taluqs of the East Godavary District 
We have eplgraphlc evidence to show that Kona was under the 
Haihayas during the 12th and 13th century AJD They had marital 
relatlOTis with the Chalukyas of Nldadavolu, who had in their turn 
marital relations with the Kakatiyas (S I, L V , Nos. 123, 124, 125, 
127) 


The next place was Kott^mu, It may be iden tifie d with the 
modem Kjottfimu a village very near Tunl and which is even 
now under a Zemindar who resides at Tuni, in the East Godavary 
District 1 am not able to identify Kanakaglri, Next we 
had the mention about Popitiru, At place KrialujadfivarSya, 
erocted a pillar of victory, denoting his conquest of the dominions 
of Gajapati, This fact is alltoded to in two verses at the beginning 
and hi the colophon for chapter IV of Amuktamfilyada. ‘ This 
Potniiru is 12 miles from Bhlmllipalam, on the hgnV of the Chltta- 
valasa River The pillar has now disappeared, but frequent dis- 
coveries at Potnfiru of fragments of aculptiired stones gold colas 
bearing the bull upon them strengthen the traditions regarding its 
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departed importance ” Vizagapatam Gazetteer, p 230 Now Made- 
mulu and Oddadi need identification This Mademnlu is made men- 
tion of Srinadha, a famous Telugu poet of 14th century, AD He 
mentions in his Bhimesvarapur^am, (Veise 29) and m his Kasi- 
khandam (Veise 34) the existence of seven Mademulu They 
weie called ‘Sapta Madiyamulu’ by Silnadha This word Madi- 
yamulu must have changed mto Mademulu by the time of Klrishna- 
devaraya These Mademulu represent the major portion of the 
Vizagapatam Agency, now under the Jej^pore Zemmdary 
Theie is a village now by name Madugula or MadgSle, near 
Oddadi, m the Vizagapatam District From this place the agency 
area begms This Madgole was foi a long tune imder the 
Manne chiefs or ‘Foiest Lords’ Oddadi was said to be under a 
dynasty of kings, who belonged to Matsya Vamsa Cuttack is the 
same as the modern Cuttack, and was the capital of the Gajapati 
Kmgs of Orissa 

To a small extent we find corroboration, m Amuktamalyada 
for the pohty, veiy well described by the foreign travellers. A 
detailed study of the Vijayanagara pohty is made by my learned 
friends, Mr K Iswara Dutt’- and Dr B A Saletore^ 

Mr K Iswara Dutt is of opmion that the colophons mdicate 
the chronological order of the campaigns of Sri Krishnadevaraya 
I entiiely agree with that opmion, and jom him m his statement 
‘ that the Empeior-poet is also a great historian, who depicts his 
achievements with chronological precision ’ ‘In this respect the 
colophons of the cantos of his monumental work are veritable mmes ’ 
(JAHRS, IX, IV, 43 ff) The conquests of Udayagiri, Konda- 
vidu, Kondapalh, and his woishippmg the God at Simhachalam 
and election of a pillar of victory, are thmgs that are so often re- 
peated m articles on Vijayanagara History, and they need no com- 
mentary here But the colophons at the end of chapters V and VI, 
need some elucidation. The colophon at the end of chapter V, 
describes the destruction of the fortification at Kembhavi This 
Kembhavi is to be identified with the modem Kembhavi 12 miles 
south-west by south from Yewur, m the Nizams Dommions, m the 
Raichore-Doab This name means the “ Red well ” (See Indian 
Atlas (1854) sheet 57 and also Hyderabad Survey sheet 79 (1885) 
This name occurs m Basavapurana also We have inscriptional 
evidence to show that this Kembhavi was imder the Western Cha- 

1 Studies in Vijayanagar Polity , J A H R S 

2 Social and Political conditions of Vljayanagar By Dr B A. Saletore 
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lukyans, but was ruled by subordinate Halbaya princess, during the 
Uth and 12th century, A*D (]^ IndL XU, 291, 292) This Kem- 
bhfivi expedition, mentioned by Krishpadevardya in his colophon 
to chapter V of Amuktamfilyada might refer to the expedition to 
Gulbargo, which is referred to also in verse 41 (Amuktmnfilyada) 
11113 might have been achieved just earlier than the battle of Eal- 
chore or along with it In verse 41, It Is said, diat KrifJu?adevarflya 
killed the Muhammadan soldiers of Gulburga and Sagar This 
Sagar Is very near KembhSvi and so the expedition referred to in 
the colophon at the end of canto V refers to the battle at Gulbarga. 

The learned Editor of the Sources of Vijayanagara History, 
expressed his opinion that this battle might refer to the Battle of 
Haichore which found no mention In any of the Inscriptions of 
Krish^dSvariya. This suggestion U not tenable because the batUe 
of Ralchore Is referred to by Kjish^iadSvarSya in his work at the 
end of canto VL It Is unfortunate that this colophon of canto VI, 
is omitted by the Editor in the 5ourc*s of VijayaTuigara History, 
because he was not able to understand what Naiimamasiain Is. This 
colophon at the end of canto VI, describes the Capture of Naira- 
mungm, from the Yavanas. ‘"This Nairatnanam is the modem 
Nalramanur a village now situated at 7 miles N E. of Manvi, 
near the north IvtTilt of the Tungabhadra River, in the Raichore 
doab.* This place is vay near Ralchore and Kemhhivi Is 70 or 80 
miles away from Ralchore So I am of the opinion that the Ralchore 
Ba ttle is described at the of Canto VT and the conquest of 
Gulbarga is alluded to In the wdophon at the end of chapter V (See 
alfloJAHRS,IX,partIV62, ff> 

Thus the work gives us the necessary literary evidence to cor 
roborate the description of Nunlr. Its value is enhanced in the 
absence of any epigraphical evidence. 

Thra*o is another bit of new information which is got from this 
work. In all the Telugu worics of the time, and in the Inscriptions 
as well we only find the riRmt** of ChinnadSvl, and TirumaladSvi- 
But Amuktamfilyada gfvei us a new name, le., Annapfinjfidfivi. 

Hence AmuktamAlyada, a work written by K rl s hp sdSvarfiya 
with the help of his court poets, la as Important a contemporary 
Hterary evidence for the reign of Kr a a boa d5varaya. 



Economic Conditions in the Time of Krishnadevaraya 

By 

Mr G S Dixit, M A., 

Maharaja's College, Pai lahimedi 

THE EXTENT OF THE VIJAYANAGARA EMPIRE 

A LINE drawn from Ankola^ on the West Coast to Raichur,^ a few 
miles south of the river Kiishna and contmued along the Krishna 
river to its mouth, ^ would foim the noithern boundary of the Em- 
pue, in the days of ICiishnadevaiaya The peninsula south of this 
hne, with the exception of the Malabar coast, ^ foimed the Empiie 

The Empire can be divided mto three well-defined natuial divi- 
sions, VIZ , the Canara coast between the western ghats and the 
Arabian Sea, the Deccan plateau between the western ghats and 
the eastern ghats, and the Coromandel coast 

POPULATION 

All foreign travelleis who visited the Empire are unanimous 
m declarmg that it was very densely populated Nicolo Conti m 
1420 A D , declared that the numbers of the people exceeded be- 
lief ^ Abdur Razzak, who wrote m about 1443 A D , said, “It is 


1 The Portuguese travellers usually begin the description of the empire 
from this port See Paes FJE , p 236 But some territories north of Ahkola 
and adiacent to Goa seem to have been m the empire The towns m this part 
mentioned by Nuniz (FJ3 , p 386) cannot be properly identified. Belgaum 
was m the kmgdom of Bijapur, see (Fil , p 340) and (Brigg’s Firishta, Vol 
m, p 73) The prmcipality of Bankapur m the present Dharwar district was 
m the empire (Nuniz FJ3 , p 374) These facts must fix the hne from Ahkola 
to Raichur The hne will be very irregular 

2 The Raichur-Doab, mcluding the fortresses of Raichur and Mudgal, 
was conquered by Krishna from Bijapur Briggs HI, pp 49-50 

3 Nuniz FK , p 320 The treaty between Prataparudra Ga]apati and 
Kris hna fixed the Krishna as the boundary between the two empires The 
Krishna must have formed the boimdary between Golconda and Vijayanagara 
No authority mentions anythmg about this boundary But Srisailam a few 
miles south of the Krishna m this part of boundary was m the empire (V R 
n Kumool 454, 455, and 578) 

4 Kumbla was the last Vijayanagara port m this part Barbosa says 
“Here ends the kingdom of Narasymga” (Vol I, p 197 and footnote) 

5 Major p 32 
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so well populated that it ia ImpMsible to give an idea of it with 
out entering into most extensive details,”* Between Mangalore and 
Belour or Bidrur he came across each day to some city or populous 
town.^ The Canara coast was so thickly populated that It looked 
like a single town to Barbosa (1504-14 AX) )* Paes in 1520 AD 
declared, ” The whole country is thickly populated with cities, 
towns and villages,”* 

With the existing evidence it is not possible to calculate satis- 
factorily the exact population of the Empire, Mr Moreland 
calculated the population of the Deccan kingdoms and Vilayanagara 
Empire on the basis of the number of troops which fought at HSk 
shasa Tangadi He says ‘ France had arranged before the year 
1914 to mobilise one out of 31, and Germany one out of 32 so that 
if the recruiting organisation of Deccan and Vljayanagara was as 
efficient as that of modem France arid Germany, their united 
strength of a million would imply a population of about 30 mil 
lions” According to the same method of calculation (no other 
method seems to be possible) the population of the Vljayanagara 
Empire under Krlshija would be Ifi miUions since his troops whldi 
fought at Ralchur in 1520 numbered, according to Nunis,^ 600 000 

'i‘ HR CITIES 

The Important towns on the West coast were Ankolfi Mlrjan, 
Honawar RlintWnl Balnduru, Bflrakiir BasrGr, Mangalore and 
Kumbla ^ In the central part of the Empire R a lchur Adavanl, 
AnSgondl (Hastlnavati) Vljayanagara Penukonda, Srlranga 
pattaija, Dwarasamudra, Ikkfiri, and Bankapura were important,** 
In the eastern part SriAailam,** Kcn?davJdu,*“ Udayaglri,*® Kflla 


6. Major p. 20. 

7 TWd, p. 20 
8. Barbou 1, p Idi. 

9 ir3L,p.2S7 

10. India at tbe death of Akbar p 19 

11, p. 327 

IZ Paea FX, p 236, Barboa 1, pp. 1S2 to 197 

13. Ralchur Brlgga in, pp 49-50 for 4rlrangapatt*oa and Ikkirl w* 
Riyavichakamu, aourCM p. in For Bankipura aeo F.B., p 122 f jl, for tbo 
rest of the towns in the central part, aee E.C.V pert 1, Bh 75. 

14. Vn. n Knmool 454. 

15. Ki VL, p, 2» 

16. V.B. n Nellore 791. 
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hasti,^”^ Tirupati,^® Chandragiri,^^ Pulicat,^® Mailapur,^^ Kl^chi, 
Chidambai’am, Kumbhakonam, Tanjoie, Madura, SriviUiputtur, 
Tmnevelly, Rameswaram and Dhanuskoti^ 

The greatest city of the time was Vijayanagara For a detailed 
description of the city in its palmy days one must lead the accounts 
of Abdur Ra2:2ak,23 Barbosa, and Paes.-^ The city, as it existed 
m the tune of Kiishna, could be divided mto three pai’ts, viz , Hampi, 
the nucleus of the city, containmg the Viiupaksha temple and 
the magnificent bazaar m its front ,2^ the citadel containmg the 
kmg’s palace, the admmistiative offices, the Hazaia Rama temple 
and the House of Victory, and Nagalapur (modern Hospet) built 
by Kiishna ~~ All these 3 parts had a plentiful supply of water. 
The Turuttu channel and the Tungabhadra supphed water to Hampi 
then as now-’^ The citadel bemg on a higher level than Hampi 
could not be supphed with water by this channel. Mr Longhurst 
guesses that the citadel was supphed with water by wells Naga- 
lapur’s water-supply was from the tank constructed by Krishna 2° 
Paes says that theie weie 100,000 houses m the city^i This meant 
that the city had a population of 500,000 

AGRICULTURE 

Barbosa, Paes, and Nuniz give an account of the fertihty, 
crops, cattle and agiicultmal operations m the various parts of the 
Empire The Canara coast was very frmtful and contamed many 
farmsteads 22 Much rice was giown here and exported to Malabar 


17 VRI Chittoor 135 

18 A S R 1908-9, p 176 

19 E C V, part I B1 75 

20 Barbosa H, p 132 

21 Ibid, p 126 

22 All the towns from Kanchi to Dhanu^koti are mentioned m Raya- 
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F.E , pp 384-5 
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and Ormuz.® The lands near Goa produced much wheat, grains 
glngelly and cotton, and contained many goats cattle.^ 

Paes® describes the route from Bhatkal to Vljayanagara (pro- 
bably via Honawar and Bankapui®) as well cultivated nnd very 
fertile and provided with quantities of cattle such as cows, buffalos 
and sheep There was plenty of rice and com (Joja or Ja 

war) grains, beans and an infinity of cotton and plenty of good 
wheat The region round BankSpur, the present Dhfirwfir district, 
is described by Nunlz® os very nch in seed plots and cattle-breed 
ing farms. 

In the eastern parts the district of Pulicat grew no grains but 
produced abundance of nee,® The Coromandel coast is described 
by Barbosa® as very fruitful and abounding in rice, flesh meat, 
wheat and all vegetables. 

AGRICULTURAL OPERATIONS 

The cultivation of rice la described by Barbosa,*® thus, “ All 
around they sow it in valleys and flats with water for it is sown 
and reaped in water they plough the land aa we do with o x en and 
buffaloes yoked in pairs, the plough-share has a hallow in it where- 
in the rice Is earned when the innH is flooded, and as the share 
ploughs the nee goes on settling down under water and earth. On 
dry lantl they sow by hnntl. And every year this land (in Majan- 
dur on the Canara coast) bears 2 crops, 

IRRIGATION 

Sir Thomas Munro*^ described the country which Is situated 
round capital, xnz. the Ceded districts or Rayalaslma, In the 
beginning of the Ifith century thus ** To attempt the construction of 
now tnnVit ia pcriiaps a more hopeless experiment t ha n the repair 
of those which have been filled up for there is scarcely any place 
where a tnnk mn be trinHw that itH.q not been applied to this purpose 


33 Ibid I, pp. 185 and 1S8. 

84. Nunix p. 378. 

35 Fi, p. 237 
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40 Ibid 1. p. 192. 
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by the inhabitants. In a sub-division of the Cuddapah district there 
weie in an aiea of 3,574 squaie miles no less than 4,194 tanks of 
various sizes ” 

This result was mainly due to the irrigation pohcy followed by 
the Vyayanagara Emperors Elrishna declared that “ the State 
should create inigation facihties by the construction of tanks and 
the excavation of canals, the land should be given on a favourable 
rate of assessment to poor lyots for cultivation which would of 
course brmg m plenty of money to the treasury 

Krishna constructed a huge tank near the southern entrance 
to Nagalapur or Hospet Nuniz^^ describes the usefulness of this 
tank and Kiishna’s mteiest m the welfare of his people thus, “ By 
means of this water they made many improvements m the city and 
many channels by which they migated rice-fields and gaidens and 
m order that they might improve their lands he (Krishna) gave 
the people the lands which are uiigated by this water free for 
9 years, until they had made then* improvements, so that the re- 
venue already amoimts to 20,000 pardaos ” Besides this, Krishna 
constructed the great dam and channel at Korragal and the Basa- 
vanna chaimel both of which are still m use and are of great value 
to the country His provmcial governor Kondamarasayya built 
m the Udayagiri provmce the Anantasagaram and the Kaluvayi 
tanks 

Vyasaraya, who was honoured by Krishna by many grants of 
lauds^” built the Vyasaraya Samudra on the bolder between the 
Kolar 2 md Cuddapah districts^® 

INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTION 

With regard to the mdustrial position of India and Europe m 
the sixteenth century, !Mr Moreland says, “ It is still to my nund m- 
disputable that m the matter of mdustry, India was more advanced 
relatively to western Europe than she is to-day ” One important 


42 Amuktamalyada IV 26 , See Mr N Venkataramana 3 rya’s Studies in 
the History of the n Dynasty of Vijayanagara, p 186 

43 F.E, p 364 The tank is called Kayarakere or king’s tank, but it is 
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difference between the present and medlmval industrial orga 

niration is the extreme dependence of the people of India on other 
countries for nil their requirements except foodstufEs, at the present 
time. In mediajval tunes India was self-sufBdent She Imported 
mostly horses for war and luxuries for the court The lives of the 
common people were in no way affected by the foreign imports, 

TEXTILES 

Wo have very llttla information regarding the centres and 
methods of production- The foreign writers give us information 
mostly with regard to the foreign trade while the Indian writers 
took existing conditions for granted. 

Kan pa mai, 167 miles from Calicut (which la identified with 
Coimbatore), was a great centre of cotton manufacture. In that 
place and around it a kind of cloth called chit U (chih li pu) was 
mqdg. It was sold there for 8 or 10 gold pieces. Haw silk, dyed In 
various colours was woven Into flowered pattern goods and made 
up Into pieces 4 to 5 feet wide and 12 to 13 feet long Each length 
was sold for one hundred gold pieces “ 

The next great centre of textile manufacture was PuUcat 
Abxmdance of printed cotton cloths^ worth much money in M a laca » 
Pegu, Sumatra and Gujarat and Malabar were manufactured.*^ 
Very fine doth was made near Goa.® 

MINING AND METALLUHGY 

Diamonds Much of the diamond in Vijayanagara came from 
Vajrakurur about 20 mtiga south west of Goofy The Governor 
of Goofy was to give aH diamonds which exceeded 20 mangellns in 
weight to the king.” Garda de Orta, who came to India in 1534 
says that there were 2 or 3 rocks in Vijayanagara which yielded 
many rilnmnnrtii. He also located another diamond mine in the 
Deccan.** False diamonds, rubles, topaiea and white sapphires 
were fabricated were good imitations of the true ones.** Sap- 
phires were found near Calicut** 


50 Mataun. JJtAA. 1596, p. 345 
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Metals In Vijayanagara city both wrought and unwrought 
metals, copper m abundance and qmcksilver were found ^ Loads 
of iron were exported from Bhatkal®® 

Metal work Metal work consisted m making (z) Jewellery, 
(ii) Weapons of warfare and (ui) Household articles 

(z) Jewellery was required by (a) Temples, (b) Court, 
(c) Soldiers and (d) Common people 

(a) Krishna was lavish m presentmg jewellery to the temples 
An example will suffice He gave to Kalahasthiswara a necklace 
set with precious stones, worshippmg paraphemaha, and a golden 
prabhavah set with precious gems^^ 

(b) The dancmg girls attached to the Comi; were fabulously 
rich They wore ornaments made of gold, emeralds, diamonds, 
rubies, and pearls from head to feet After mmutely describmg 
every one of the ornaments Paes exclaims, “ Who is he that could 
tell of the costhness and the value of what each of these women 
carries on her person 

(c) The idea of decoratmg the persons was so strong that 
soldiers and even horses and elephants were decorated The fore- 
heads of horses and elephants were covered with silver or gold 
plates set with many huge precious stones The armours of caval- 
iers were gilded both inside and out®° 

(d) Men wore only ear-rmgs set with fine pearls But women 

wore nose-rings ear-rmgs, necklaces of gold and jewels 

and very fine coral beads and biacelets of gold and precious stones 

(zz) Weapons The weapons of the horsemen were swords, 
battle-axes, javelins and shafts The Muslim soldiers m Krishna’s 
army had javelins and Turkish bows, with many bombs, spears and 
fire missiles The bows were plated with gold and silver 
and the arrows were very neat and featheied When we remem- 
ber that his army was usually a million strong and could be in- 
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creased on occasions to two millions we can imagi n e the work it 
provided to the metal workers,® 

(iii) Household article*. Metal vessels were used for cooking 
purposes. Barbosa says that much copper was used for cooking pots 
and other vessels by tho country people.** Metal vessels were 
used in worshipping gods. Pumndara Dasa of this period in his 
famous song “ Udam valragyavidu compares tho worship kit of a 
pretentious Brahmin to a brass-ware shop •* 

Perfumery Of the minor industries the most important leems 
to have been the production of scents. The people of this period 
would appear to have had an insatiable love for perfumes and 
flowers “ The substances with which they are always anointed are 
these white sandars-wood, aloes, musk and saffron, all ground fine 
and kneaded with rose water With these they anoint themselves 
after bathing and so they are always highly scented.”** Rose water, 
camphor, musk and scented materials were available In Vijayana 
gara.® Rose water could also be had in Pulicat.** 

Wage*. Barbosa says that it was the custom &mfmg the Mus- 
lims and Indians that when the workmen came to begin any work 
they gave them a certain quantity of rice to eat and when they 
departed at night they gave them a fanam each.® Nuniz confirms 
Barbosa with regard to the dally payment of wages. ” He ha* 1,600 
grooms who attend the horses, and bM also 300 horse trainers and 
2 OOO artificers, namely blacksmiths, masons and carpenters and 
washermen, who wash his clothes. These are the people he has and 
pays every day he gives them their allowance at the gate of the 
palace.”^ 


COMMBHCB 

Foreign Trade of South India in the 15th century The essen- 
tial feature of the foreign trade of South India in the 15th century 
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was the concentration of business on the west coast, particularly 
the Malabar ports, of which Cahcut was the most important 
Merchants from South Africa, Abyssmia and Arabia brought articles 
to this port for distribution in India Ships from Pegu and Ma- 
lacca on their way to the Red Sea halted at Cahcut and took Indian 
goods for distribution m various duections Thus Malabar was a 
great commercial centre The whole of this trade was m the hands 
of the Muslims who had settled in all the important ports of the 
Indian Ocean from Madagascar to Malacca With the commg of 
the Portuguese towards the close of the fifteenth century this mono- 
poly of the Muslims, of the cariymg trade of India, was broken. 

Foreign Trade in the 16th century Barbosa’s account written 
between 1504 and 1515 gives an account of how the foreign trade 
was passmg from the hands of the Muslims to the hands of the Por- 
tuguese “ The Ormus ships come hither (Bhatkal) every year, 
brmg horses m gieat numbers and many pearls, which they sell 
here to the kmgdom of Narsynga, but now on account of our armies, 
they take them to Goa, with many other kinds of merchandise A 
few ships belongmg to the Moois venture to come to this spot 
(Bhatkal) to take m loads of spices, notwithstandmg that by the 
lules and ordeis of our people they are forbidden so to do 

Albuquerque’s occupation of Goa'^^ affected adveisely the trade 
of the Malabar ports and placed Bijapur and Vijayanagara com- 
pletely m the hands of the Portuguese for all their foreign require- 
ments, especially horses from Arabia and Persia 

Articles of foreign ti ade Exports The articles of export were 
cloth, rice, iron, saltpetre, sugar and spices The Portuguese bought 
cloth from the Vijayanagara merchants either at Ankola or Hona- 
war Puhcat exported a large quantity of prmted cloth to Malacca, 
Pegu and Sumatra'^® Rice (mostly of the coarse variety) was 
exported from Basrur, Barakur, and Mangalore to Malabar, the 
Maldive Islands, Ormus and Aden Loads of iron were bought 
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by the Malabar people from BhalkaL*® Tte Portuguese also bought 
Iron from tho Vijayanagara merchanta.*^ Powdered sugar was ex- 
ported to Ortnua from BhatkoL® Ships from Mecca came to Bhat- 
kal for spices,® 

Imports, Tho imports into tho empire wore horses, elephants, 
pearls, copper, coral, mercury, vermilion, china silks and velvet 

In 1515 Kriahi^a proposed to Albuquerque to send him 1,000 
horses annually for £20,000 The Portuguese viceroy refused the 
offer saying that such a privilege would destroy trade, Albuquerque 
cared more for the improvement of the Portuguese trade than for 
the friendalUp of Vijayanagara, Nevertheless, the relations be- 
tween the Portuguese and continued to be fr i en dl y Ele- 

phants were imported from Cojlon,® Pearls came from Ormus.** 
Hie Portuguese merchants suppltod copper, coral and vermilion to 
Vijayanagara,® China supplied silks through the Portuguese and 
spices drugs through the Muslims,** Bengal and Malacca ex 
ported spices and drugs to Vijayanagara.** Velvets came from 
Mecca.*® 

Coasting and Inland trade Among the commuidties engaged 
in the coasting and l nlnf>d trade the most prominent were the Mus- 
lims, the Malabares pnd Chettls or Seltis The Muslims and the 
Malabares were more prominent in the coastal trade while the 
latter confined themselves mostly to in te r n a l trade 

The Miiallm*, Thou^ their importance as a trading c o mm u 
nity received a set back owing to the coming of the Portuguese at 
the time we are considering the Muslims still controlled much of 
the Indian coastal trade. They were to be seen in every one of the 
important ports on the Indian coast. They were a prosperous com- 
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munity While the foreign trade on the west coast was fast pass- 
ing out of then- hands they were struggling to maintain their posi- 
tion on the eastern coast They brought goods from Chma, Malacca 
and Bengal to Coromandel coast 

The Malabai-es were very enterprismg They supphed their 
country’s products, viz , spices, cocoanut products, palm sugar and 
palm wine to the Canara coast and took back coarse rice and iron ^3 

The Settis m the Kannada and Telugu countries and Chettis m 
the Tamil countiies carried on the mternal trade of the Empire 
The Chettis m Tamil Nad weie men of high standmg, deahng m 
abundance of piecious stones and pearls ^5 They were noted for 
their cunmng m every land of traffic m goods 

Articles of inland trade The Kondavidu inscription of Nadm- 
dla Gopa gives a list of the ai tides of inland trade ^7 The list in- 
cludes most food-stuffs (with the exception of rice) such as pulses, 
millets, wheat, vegetables, salt, tamarmd, spices, cocoanut, ghee, 
jaggery, sugar, betel leaves and areca nut, dyes such as dammer 
and gallnuts, metals such as iron, lead, tm and copper, raw materials 
such as cotton and manufactures hke steel chisels, cotton thread and 
gunny bags 

Means of communication and roads. Carts were known, but 
were not made much use of, probably due to the bad condition of 
the roads Paes proves the existence of wheeled traffic when he 
says, “ across this open space (m a part of the city of Vijayanagara) 
pass all the carts and conveyances carrymg stores and everythmg 
else 33 Pack animals and porters were the usual means of trans- 
port The Kondavidu inscription quoted above says that the means 
of transport were kavadis, headloads, pack-horses, pack-bullocks 
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and asses,® Barbosa says that pepper was brought to Vijayanagara 
from Malabar on asses and pack-cattle,*® Paes speaks of five or six 
thousand pack-oxen carrying merchandise from Vijasmnagara to 
Bhatkab*^ One conductor or driver was in charge of 20 or 30 
oxen.*® 

Vijayanagara was the centre in South India. One road ran 
from Vija>miagara to Goa through Bankapur *® Another road 
seems to have run from BankSpOr to Bhatkal via Honawar *w Paes 
came from Rhntknl to Vijayanagara , but none of the interm e<bate 
places can be satisfactorily Identlhed. There seems to have been 
a road from Vijayanagara to Mailfipur passing through Penugonda, 
Chandragiri, Tlrupati and PuHcaL*® 

Krishi^’a military campaigns and religious tours may point to 
the existence of the following roads 

(1) Vijayanagara to Sivanasamudra and Snrangapattapa.*® 

(2) Do to Adavanl and Ralchur 

(3) Do to Ddayagiri, Kopda'^^u» Kondapalll and 

along the coast to Simhachalam and drf 
kurmam,** 

(4) Tinipati a nd K&jahastl to Kanrhi, Chidambaram, Madura, 
Rame^waram and Dbanushko^*® 

CURRENCY AND PRICES 

Vijayanagara had a gold standard with a gold currency The 
standard coin was the vardha. Dr M. H. Krishna*** sajTi that the 
rulers of Vijayanagara retained as their standard the weight they 
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had inherited from one of their predecessois the Kalachurya, Mu- 
rai’i, namely about 52 5 to 53 grains, the aveiage bemg gene- 
rally 52 7 giams The foUowmg coins existed m Krishna’s tune 

Gold (1) Vaiaha 

Do (2) Half varaha (Pratapa) 

Do (3) Quaiter varaha 

Do (4) Hana (Fanam) l/20th varaha 

Silver (5) Tar l/60th varaha 

Copper (6) Jital l/90th vaiaha 

The Paidao or Pratapa was cuirent tluoughout the year, 
accordmg to Paes Barbosa found it m use m Gujarat 

Theie is abundant evidence to show that the prices were very 
low Paes desciibes Vijayanagara as the best provided city m the 
world and stocked with piovisions such as iice, wheat, grams, 
Indian coin (Jola or Jawar) , and a certam amount of barley, beans, 
pulses, horse-gram and many other seeds which grow m the coun- 
try He says that these were very cheap Fowls were sold at the 
rate of three for a Vmtem (1 7d or annas) inside the city and 
four for the same com outside One Vmtem or annas sufBced 
for the purchase of 6 or 8 partridges or 12 to 14 doves Grapes 
sold at three bunches a fanam or Hana or 8 annas and pomegranates 
10 for a fanam In the city markets 12 hve sheep could be had 
for a Pardao or Rs 5 and m the hills 14 or 15 for the same com.^^® 
In Vijayanagara a kmght with a horse and a slave girl was ex- 
pected to hve on a monthly allowance of 4 or 5 parados, le at Rs 20 
orRs 25116 

THE STANDARD OF LIFE 

Upper Classes We know more of the life of the upper classes 
than of the classes below them m the social scale The fact was 
that the life m the court appeared so mterestmg to the foreigners 
that they have devoted more attention to this subject than to the 
life of the poor We have some evidence of the amount of money 
that the members of this class could spend We can unagme the 
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money available for spending by the king when we are told that he 
was In the habit of saving 10,000 000 Prataps every year“^ But 
the nobles did not save They know only how to spend Probably 
the fear that their property might be confiscated by the king at any 
time left them no option but to spend^* We hear of mimsters and 
governors with revenues ranging from 1 100,000 Prataps to 15 000 
Protdpa Out of this revenue the governors or ministers were ex 
^ pected to pay the king roughly about l/3rd, and with the remainder 
they were also expected to maintain their quota of horses, elephants, 
and soldiers. We are told that the full quota was not usually Tnnin 
talned by the nobles. Thus, a large part of the income of the nobles 
was available for spending.^* 

Housing The King of Vijayanagara according to Barbosa, 
has great and fair palaces, with many enclosed courts and great 
houses very well built, within them are wild open spaces, with water 
tan ks in great numbers. In the city as well there are palaces 
after the . vutk* fashion wherein dwell the great lords and governors 
thereol”^ Paea describes the street containing the nobles hcmses 
near the king's palace thus — from here to the King's palace is all 
streets and rows of houses, very beautiful, and houses of Captains 
and other rich and honourable men you will see rows of houses 
with many figures and decorations pleasing to look at”^ The wide 
street in front of the Vlrupakaha temple in Hampl is described by 
Paes as " a very beautiful street of very beautiful houses with bal 
conies QTifl arcades' ^ The houses in Nagalapfir or Modern. Hos- 
pet were all one-storeyed, and flat roofed. They had plIlarB and 
were all open with verandahs inside out, where they could accom 
modate their guetfts and they looked like houses belonging to the 
King.i» 

Clothing The dress of the nobles in Vijayanagara is described 
by Barbosa thus — their men wear certain clothes, a girdle below 
wound very tightly in many folds and short white shirts of cotton 
or silk or coarse brocade which are gathered between the th i g h s 
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but open in fiont, on then* heads, they carry small turbans, and 
some wear silk or biocade caps, they wear their rough shoes on 
their feet without stockmgs They wear also other large garments 
thrown over their shoulders like capes ”^^4 

The dress of the women of the upper classes is described by 
Barbosa as follows “ the women weai white gaiments of veiy thm 
cotton, or silk of bright colours, five yards long* one part of which 
IS girt round them below and the other part they throw over one 
shoulder and across their breasts m such a way that one arm and 
shoulder remains uncovered They wear leather shoes well- 

embioidered m silk , then* heads aie uncovered and the han* is 
tightly gathered into a becormng knot on the top of the head ”^^5 

Food Except the Brahmins, Vaisyas, Lmgayats and Jainas, 
the rest ate meat and fish Nuniz’s statement that the kmgs of 
Vijayanagara ate spanows, rats, cats, and lizards, is hardly be- 
lievable The Amuktamalyada says that the dishes changed from 
season to season The list of preparations it gives are all to be seen 
to-day The chewmg of betel-leaves appealed pecuhar to the 
foreign travellers and most of them have described the process m 
detail 129 

Umbrellas made of finely-worked silk with many golden tas- 
sels and many precious stones were used by the nobles At mght 
they used torches of od — the torches rangmg from 4 to 12 accordmg 
to rank The kmg, however, had 100 to 150 torches 

The Middle Class Next m rank to the upper classes came the 
mei chants We know very httle about this class The Muslims, 
who were mostly merchants, weie prosperous as has already been 
told They put on better dresses than the common people They 
used furmture unlike the others 122 

The common people The picture that we get from the inscrip- 
tions about the life of the common people is m total contrast to the 
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accounts of the travellers which mostly relate to the life of the 
upper classes. Heavy taxation oppressed the cultivators who, in 
ono case at least refused to pay them,^ but in most cases, migrated 
to other provinces, whore taxation was probably lighter In Ram- 
nad, the farmers wero so much harassed by heavy taxation that 
they migrated to another place In 1500 AJ) ^ In 1507 AS) the 
people of the North Arcot district paid 33 taxes, 32 of which were 
levied by the temple and one by the crown,^ Another inscription 
of 1512 AX) states that remitted the which were 

collected from the devadaya and brahmadaya lands ^ An inscrip- 
tion of firfmushpnm In the Chidambaram taluk tells how heavy 
taxation led to the migration of farmers arid bow Slnappa Nayahar 
on oflBcer of enquired into the grievances of the ryots and 

reduced the taxation,^ Another inscription states that the Sthfi 
pikns of the temple of Peruma] kariyavar went on a deputation to 
Krisluja In l^jayanagara and complained of the Injustice done by 
the authorities stationed at Deviyakuricchi village belonging to the 
temple The t'bipf Amaram Timmara^ introduced them to the 
Idng, and got their grievances redressed,^ Two facts emerge from 
these Inscriptions (1) the provincial governors and officers op- 
pressed the people with heavy taxation and (2) Kris h na was 
determined to put down oppression whenever it was brought to his 
notice, 

Occa^onally the foreign travellers have something to say about 
the life of the common people Barbosa says that their houses were 
thatched, “but none-the-less are very well built and arranged accord 
Ing to occupations in long streets with many open places.'^ The 
foreign travellers were struck by the insufficient clot h i n g of the 
people. One example wlH suffice Abdur Razzak says that the 
people were naked except for a hmJeoufah from the navel to above 
the knee,^*® Tlie other descriptions are aimUar It must be noted, 
however that no traveller attributed the insu ffi c i ency of clo thin g to 
the po ver t y of the people.^^ Nlcolo Conti says “ they cannot wear 
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more clothmg on account of the gieat heat and for the same reason 
they weal' only sandals and not shoes Abdui’ Eazzak says that 
the costume of the beggar and the kmg was the same,i^ no doubt, 
on account of the climate We have not much evidence with regard 
to the food of the common people Jowar or Jola or Indian com 
appears to have been the staple food of the common people m the 
central part of the Empu'e 
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Krishnadevarava and his Literary Circle 


By 

Mr Nidhathavolu Venkat Rao, B A 
Imperial Bank of India, Coconada 

The leign of Kiishnadevaiaya is a gloiious chapter m South Indian 
Liteiary Histoiy The Imperial Court had lepresentatives of Sans- 
krit, Telugu, Kanaiese and Tamil poets, who contributed largely to 
their respective literatures Krishnadevaraya was not merely a 
patron of letters but was himself a scholar and a poet of rare merit 
His accomplished poetical scholarship, mmgled with that of reh- 
gious toleration, his proverbial patronage of poets and his extra- 
oidmaiy grasp of human nature, made his Imperial Court “ Bhu- 
vana Vijayavi/^ the resort of every wandering ministrel and the 
peripatetic poet Krishnadevaraya bestowed the highest praise on 
the Telugu language, and his reign is one of the brightest periods 
m Telugu literature as we shall see m this paper Not only Telugu 
hterature, but Sanskrit and other South Indian vernaculars re- 
ceived equal pationage and added lustre to the grandeur of a reign, 
the history of which is to be written m golden letters m the annals 
of South India We shall first take up Sanskrit 

SANSKRIT 

In the introduction to his Telugu work Amuktam^yada, 
Krishnadevaraya states that he wrote the followmg works m Sans- 
krit — 

(1) Madalasa Charitra , (2) Satya Vadhu prenanamu , 

(3) Sakalakatha Sarasangrahamu , (4) Jnana Chmtamam , and 

(5) Rasamanjari^ 

1 Ahalya Raju Ramabhadra Kavi, one of the Court poets of Krishna- 
devaraya wrote a Telugu Kavya of the same name The book is still unprmted 
but the mtroductory portion is now printed by the Telugu Academy of Coco- 
nada 

2 Should be distmguished from Rasamanjan, a famous work in Sanskrit 
poetics by Bhanukavi The Telugu Academy possesses a copy of the Jambavati 
Kalyanam, and I had an opportunity of gomg through the work The academy 
it seems, wanted to bring out the work and published a portion of the first 
act m Samsknt Sahitya Panshad Patrika m Calcutta The copy on hand is 
full of errors and the prmtmg was stopped for want of a second copy (Vide 
Samsknt Sahitya Parishad Patrika, Vol XVII, No 6, October 1934) 
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Though unfortunately all of tha above are lost to us, yet wo 
may infer from the verse describing the above that the first is noted 
for its rhetoric, the second for its suggestlvity, the third for its 
purdnlc lore, the fourth for its expression, and the fifth for its 
melody In a Sanskrit anthology known as Prapancha Darpai?ain,’ 
the anthologist quoted some stanzas from Satyavadhupreijanainu 
and Hasamanjaii, and attributed their authorship to AUasani Ped- 
dnnna, the poet Laureate of Krlshnadevaraya. He further attri- 
buted another work on poetics called “ Alamkara-sfira-eangraham 
to KnshnadevarSya, a work unknown to us till now The quota- 
tions from Prapancha Darpa-pam * cannot be taken by us as correct 
The anthologist is a modem, and of Andhra Deia, where the tradl 
tion that Amuktamalyadd was written by Peddanna is stlH current 

Another Sanskrit work of Krishnadfevaraya known to us Is 
* Jflmbavatl Kalyfiqnm It is a drama in five acts and describes 
the marriage of Jfizabavatl, daughter of Jamba van, and one of the 
eight Pappi Mahlshit of Sri Krishna. From the prologue, we learn 
that the drama was enacted during the Chaitra (Spring-festival) of 
Virup&ksha, the tutelary god of ICamnp:i)c Empire residing at Hcm a 
kOta, ia the dty of Vljayanagara. The style of the drama is ex 
cellent nnd I give from eadi act a verse to illustrate the point. 


Jambavati Kalyaj^am. 
ActL 


Act n. 




it : 

Act in. q^j ippgj. 

'raft iirmin ii 



(Copyright — Archaeological Survey of India ) 
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Act IV. 

(S) w«?T^rpi^[=^^ 11 


Act V 


3;5Jii^g[q2^fr^3^w^-=ii<T?Ti%oT^rto i 
siRFWi^r zi^iiJRRqi ^ 
55^'^i55^3^r 



IJO^ 


sfT^^qrui flliT HITRR[ 

LOLLA LAKSHMIDHARA AND DIVAKARA 

Lolla Lakshmidhaia and Divakaia, aie the two gieat Sanskrit 
poets who adorned the couit of Kiishnadevaraya These two 
weie formeily at the court of Vira Rudra Gajapati, King of Oiissa, 
and after Krishnadevaraya’s conquest, they became court poets at 
Vijayanagaia Of these two Lakshmldhara is the greatest, and 
wi’ote many woiks of SamviU, Sdhztya, Agama, Jyotisha, and Philo- 
sophy In the Colophon^ at the end of his commentary on 


3 Colophon I 

f: 

30 
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Saundarya Lahari of Sri Sankara, be gives tbo names of his an- 
cestors for six generations, and also their literary productions and 
titles, as well as the names of hii own other works. He is tlie 
author of Kondbindu and Khajo inscriptions^ in Krishnadevarfiya’s 
time Div&kara wrote a Mah&kavya known as Bhfiratamltra, con 
ceming the story of Mahd Bharata. 


MINISTER TMMABASU 

The famous minister Tlmmarasu was also a great Sanskrit scho- 
lar and wrote a commentary called ManoramS " on AgastyaV BHa 
BfaSratamu, This book Is still unprinted. 

NADINPX*A GOPA 

NSdindla Gopamantrl, Governor of B^nd^vldu, Is the nephew 
of minister Tlmmarasu. He wrote the * Chandrika ’ commentary on 
Krishna mUma famous allegorical drama * Prahhodha-Chandro- 
daya ’ (the rise of the moon of intellect) The commentary is the 
earliest the most authoritative, and reveals the depth of the 
learning of the commentator He is also the author of Kriah^Srjuna 
Samvadam, a Duipoda work in Telugu. 


YUSA D2CHA 

The minister of N&dindla is Yusa Decha, a disciple of I^dla 
X.afcshmldhara already referred to, and he wrote co mmen t ar ies on 
6iva Pancha-stava. They are — 


L Mqhimnfim 

2 Malhanam 

3 Anamayam 
4. Hatyuddham 

5 Nllnkautha-etava 


by Pusbpadarita. 

^ MalHflna Kavi 
„ Daodhx 
„ Hatyuddha. 

, Puii^lc. 





WaJT' 

Tha importance of guch cojopbon* to rccearcb adiolart nMd herdhr ba 


4. As Yldyfin&tha o£ Pratiprudrir* iaxM ladica. Vol. VI, pp. UT 23S. 

5. AgBftra the author of Bilt Bhflratamu «sd sareotT' tbraa other worka 
is tww idanuntd by scholan u thoaa of VSdyinitha, of Pratiprudriya fanw. 
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It IS not possible in this article to discuss the authorship of the 
above woiks and their nature They are in vogue in the Telugu 
countiy since the eleventh century, and Decha wrote commentaries 
as they were found m his tune The commentaries are unprmted 
It is to this mmister that Tenah Ramahnga has dedicated his 
earhest work ‘ Udbhatavadhya chaiitramu ’ m Telugu Decha’s son 
Sankara Kavi is a Telugu poet of considerable merit and wrote the 
work, ‘ Harischandropakhyanam,’ m Prahandha style 

BANDAM LAKSHMINARAYAN 

Bandam Lakshmmarayan wrote a work on music m five chap- 
ters called “ Sangita Suryo^ayam,” and dedicated it to Krishna- 
devaraya The intioductoiy poition of the work is useful to his- 
torians, as it gives some rare information jiegardmg Krishnadeva- 
raya’s early campaigns. He was the natyacharya of Krishnadeva- 
raya’s court, and from this we learn that ICnshnadevaraya had a 
great taste for music and dancmg Bandam Lakshmmarayan is a 
great writer of music for his times, and had the foUowmg titles — 

1 Abhmava Bharatacharya. 

2 Rayabayaka 

3 Todarmalla 

4 Sukshma Bharatacharya 

He was amply rewarded by his patron Krishnadevaraya pre- 
sented him all the royal insignia, elephants, gold palanqum, two 
white pearled-umbrellas and Malahan Vadyas 

Lakshmmarayan’s “ Gem m music ” is one Bharatam Vishnu- 
bhatta Lakshmmarayan had a taste for Telugu literature, and one 
Bhanukavi translated Panchratnam mto Telugu, and dedicated it to 
Lakshmmarayan Bhanukavi has mentioned that there were other 
scholars and poets at that time, i e , Narasmham Krishna, but did 
not give any further information regardmg them 

ISVARA DiKSITA 

isvara Diksita wrote a big and a small commentary on Valmiki 
Ramayanam at the instance of Sri Krishnadevaraya He recited 
the seven Kdndas of the Ramayana m sixty Ghatikas, and ehcited 
the admiration of Krishnadevaraya 

TUKKA DEVI 

Tukka Devi is Knshnadevaraya’s wife, the Gajapati’s daughter 
To her, the weU known Tukka Panchakam is attributed Scholars 
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have differed in the opinion as to the authorship of these five Slokas 
Tuklca s father, the GajnpaU is a patron of Sanskrit poets, and she 
might have learned Sanskrit at her father’s place.We cannot close 
this subject without a reference to her as she is the only Sanskrit 
poetess known to us m Knshnadevar&ya’a 

TELUGU 

The Telugu poets and their works in the reign of Knshnadeva 
rSya are too well known to scholara both because of their literary 
greatness and historical sense. But adhering to the subject, a list 
of authors and works of the reign will not be out of place 

L AlUuani Peddanno — a Nandavarika Brahmin and a conver 
ted Vaiahijava, The greatest poet of the reign and won the title 
Andhra Kavita Pitamaha. His Manuchantram, is as well known 
os his Harikathasaram which Is irrecoverably lost. 

2 Nandi Timmanna — ^Nlyogi $aiva"-disciple of Aghora 6tva 
Acharya nephew of Nandi Mollaya one of the twin poets who tran* 
slated the Variha purapam and dedicated it to Narsa Nayaka, father 
of Krlflhpadevaraya- He wrote Parijfitapaharapam, and Thrift 
hall Dandakam. The latter is quoted bv Appa Kavl twice in his 
prosody His V&pivilfisam is lost 

3 Mddayyaparl MaUana — Niyogl — SaWa disciple of the above 
Aghfira Siva Achirya author of Rfijaidkhara Charitra, and dodi 
cated to N&dindla Appa mantrt brother of Gopamantrl, and nephew 
of minister Tlmmarasu- 

4- Dhilrjafi — ^A pure daiva of Kajahasti wrote Kajahasti 
Mfihatmyam and Kfilahastisvara ^takam. 

5 Ayyaloraju RatnobHodro Kav» — NlySga Vaiahpava, disdple 
of Mummldi Varadariya. Author of Sakalamathasara Sangraham 
and R&mabhyudayam. The ftiat was written at the command of 
Kriahnadivarfiya, and the second work was dedicated to a nephew 
and the son in-law of Kriahnad^varaya. 

6. Fingofi iStlranno 1 

7 Rfimarfija Bhtliliana ^supposed to have been in Krishna 
dovaraya s reign, but wrote long after his reign. Pingall Sdranna s 
Haghava Pandaviyam, yHtH pii nift>^rM^fl y nTn. and Prabhavatl 
Pradyumnam are well known. Rama Rfija Bbdahapa s Vasucharitrs 
became so famous even In the early days of Its reception that It was 
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translated into Sanskiit from Telugu by Kalahasti Kavi, a disciple 
of the famous Appayya Dikshita 

8 Tenali Ramahngam Kavi — Niyogi Biahmm, a Saiva by 
name Ramahiiga, and after a Vaishnava, by name Rama Krishna 
His earlier work Udbha^adhya-charitram was dedicated to Yusu 
Decha mantri, mmister of Nadindla Gopamantii at Kondavidu, 
about 1530 A D He was then known as Kumara Bharathi His 
later works Pandurangamahatmyam and Ghatikachala mahatmyam 
were written between 1560-70 AD His Kandarpaketu Vilasam is 
now known to us only by quotations from an anthology m Telugu 
written about 1600 A D 

9 Kaiidukurii Rudra Kavi A goldsmith by caste He wrote 
Nirankusopakhyanam an excellent Prabhandha, Sugriva Vi]ayam, 
a Yakshagana and a Hai’i ^lataka Tradition avers that he lived for 
twelve years m Efrishnadevaraya’s court 

10 Tallapdka Pedda Tirumalayya belongs to the Sankarsha^a- 
charya family at Tirupati Devastanam He wrote many a Sankir- 
tana m praise of god 6rl Venkatesvara, the deity of Klnshnadeva- 
raya He wrote Harivamsam (Dvipada), a Srngara Sataka and a 
commentary m Telugu on Bhagavat Gita His niU-^esa-yadya 
satakam, m seesa metres of mtrmsic value, was highly appreciated 
by Knshnadevaraya Besides these he wrote Venkate^varoddhara- 
nam m Telugu , and a work on prosody 

11 Tallapaka Chinnanna He was the son of the above Pedda 
Tirumala 3 rya, and his real name is Tmevengalanatha. He is known 
for his Dvipada (couplet) style and one of the greatest Sankarshana- 
charyas of his times He wrote Paramayogi-vilasamu and Ashta- 
mahishi Kalyanam 

12 Chintalayudi Yellakavi hailed from the court of Medinira- 
navam of Potnuru whom Knshnadevaraya conquered and at whose 
capital erected a pillar of victory Efrishnadevaraya tested his 
poetry and conferred upon him the title of Radhamadhavam for his 
work Radhamadhavam He hved after Knshnadevaraya and wrote 
Vishnumaya-natakam and Taraka Brahmarajiyam The last work 
was dedicated to Nanja-Timmarasu, writer of Mihtary Accounts of 
Achyutadevaraya, successor of Klnshnadevaraya Knshnadeva- 
raya’s Telugu work Amuktamalyada is the crowning work of the 
age as it emanated from the crown Vallabhacharya otherwise 
known as Kavi Devendra wrote Lilavati of Bhaskaracharya m 
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Tclugu, and dedicated It to Bommalata-Kajat the confidant of 
Kriah^tadevaraya and afterwards AchsmtadevarSya. Kumfira MaJ 
lama, the famous Tclugu poetess and authoress of Hamlyai^ was 
honoured by Krlshnadevariya — Yerranna wrote Kumira 
nnUhndhnm and W/iThflnn Charitra, and Sankusala Narsinha Kavi, 
author of Kavi Knnjaraaayanam belong to Krishnarfiya’s reign 
though they were not directly patronized by him. 


KANARESE 

Kanarese literature received great impetus from Krishnadeva 
rfiya, and the following are some of the greatest poets of the relgln. 

L TimmannOj son of Bh£nukavi of Bhfiradvaja CTdfrfl known 
as Kamfit^ Kavl Sdrvabhauma, overlord of Kanarese jxjets. He 
began the Kanarese MahabhSratam^ left unfinished by KumSra 
Vj^sa Nfirapappa, from the Santi parva and completed it, and dedi 
cated it to Krishnadevaraya. 

Z Vydsaruya or Vvasattrthau The great Madhav saint of 
Krlshnadevaraya’s time, dlsdple of ArlpfidarSya and founder of the 
Vyasaraya tnutt. He wrote many works like, Tarka Tlndavam and 
Nyiyamrlta Anti TStparya-^angraha in Sanskrit. He has written 
many Kirtons in Kanarese, which are still sung and which are full of 
devotion in praise of 5rl Krishna- Krishna devarfiya respected Vyfi 
satirtha so much that he offered his own gadi to him. 

3 Purandaraddsa. A dlsc^lo of Vyfisarfiya, a writer and sin 
ger of great repute in the Hm« of Krishnadevarfiya in Kanarese. 
Ho lived at Pandhfirpur wrote many songs which still holds the 
minds of the people to-day and died in 1564. 

4 KaTtokadaso. A contemporary of Purandaradfisa. He be- 
longs to Kaglnde in Dharwar district. He wrote Mohan Taranghp, 
Nalacharitra Hari Bhakta-S&ra and Hamadhyana Chaiitra. 

5 Ahhtnava V6di VidydiuiJtda of BhaBatakipura (Gersoppa) 
compiled an anthology called Kavya Sira in 1533 He was a Jain 
and was at Vljayanagara at the time of Krlshpadlvarlya- 

6. MaUan&rya of GubhL Saiva, and lived at the time of 
Krishnadeva Hlya. He is known chiefly for his two works Bhava- 
Chinta Hatna in Kanarese (1513) and VlraiaivSmria embody 
Ing the principles of Viraiaiva religion (1530) 
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7 Kttniara Vdlmtki (Narahari), it is said wrote Valmiki 
Ramayana at this time He is placed about 1500, and his date is 
not finally settled 

8. Chdtu Vithalandtha, lived about 1530 m Krishnaiaya’s and 
also in Atchyutadeva Raya’s time He tianslated mto Kanarese 
Bhagavatapuranam 


TAIVUL 

1 Kurtidra Sarasvati was a Tamil poet m the court of Krishna- 
deva Raya, and celebrated the marriage of Knshnadeva Raya with 
Gajapati’s daughtei m Tamil verse 

2. Mandalapurusha, a Tamil Jam, and author of the Chu^- 
mani Dictionary m Tamil is said to have been m the court of 
Krishnadeva Raya 

3 Jndnaprakdsar who belongs to Vellala vamsa was patiomsed 
by Krishnadeva Raya The author was a native of Tondamandalam, 
and wiote ‘Manjaiippa’ m Taiml m praise of Kiishnadeva Raya 
His other work is Kacchikkalambakam 

4 Tattvapi akdsa Kavt, the Archaka of Tiruvarur temple is a 
Saiva, and wrote application m Tamil verses to Krishnadevaraya 
to put an end to the disorder m the Puja of the deity Knshna- 
Raya made every possible arrangement for a better upkeep of 
the temple and the poet agam sent Tanul vei-ses praismg Krishna- 
devaraya for his noble deed 

5 Hanhara-Ddsa wrote Irusamaya-vilakkam and he is 
a 6aiva That this poet hved at the time of ICrishnadevaraya is 
known from the mtroduction to the work, wherem it is stated that 
Krishnadevaraya conquered and erected a ‘Pillar of Victory’ 
He also described the famous Simhachala shrme 






The Historical Importance of Parijatapaharanam 

By 

Mr Bandhakavi Kesava Rao, B A , 

Innespet, Rajahmundry 

Parijatapaharanam which is a Prabhandam in five cantos, is one 
of the gems of Telugu Literature The author is Nandi Timmanna, 
a great poet of rare merit He belongs to Andhra Niyogi Brahmm 
community At the end of the canto. V, the poet gives us some infor- 
mation about his own family He was the son of Nandi Smgamatya 
and Tippamba and was the nephew of Malayamarutakavi Aghora 
Sivacharya was his spmtual Guru^ This monumental work has 
been dedicated to Sri Krishnadevaraya, and it gives us m a nutshell 
the conquests of his reign As a contemporaneous work, its utility 
to the students of Vijayanagara History is mestimable It is also 
said that he composed another work, Tnsihali Dandaka The 
controversy, whether his name is Nandi Timmanna or Mukku Tim- 
manna, is still a living one and the consideration of space does not 
penmt me to go mto the details Timmanna mentions m this work 
that Krishnadevaraya was pleased with his poetic talent and dic- 
tion, and he got munificent gift of Agrahdram ** from his patron It 
IS also mentioned that Krishnadevaraya was m the habit of cele- 
bratmg “ Vasantostavam ” just hke Bhoja and used to mvite poets 
from all parts of the coimtry After examining their poetic talent, 
he bestowed on them lavish gifts of gold This can be illustrated 
from the verse 139 m canto I It is said that Krishnadevaraya had 
special favour towards Nandi Timmanna and Allasani Peddanna 
In the last canto, Krishnadevaraya is said to have performed the 
gift of Tulapurusha (t e ) weighmg himself m gold and precious 
stones which were distributed among the learned 

When Parijatapaharanam was written, as established by 
Mr K iswara Dutt of Cocanada m his fine article m J A H R S 
Vol IX, part 4 page 55 “ Timmanna described the campaigns of 

the Emperor up to the capture of Kondavidu and Kondapalh and 
also stated that the Tulapurushadanam was made by the kmg 
These events were corroborated by the Amaravati Record He 
also adds, that the Emperor was eagerly expected to go against the 


1 Sources of Vijayanagara History 
31 
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Gajapati Therefore, ^ve can imhesitatingly fix the date between 
25-71515 and 21-12-1515 

The theme of Parijatfipahara^am is a well known one But 
there Is a traditional story given, for tntHng up this story by Tim 
manna for his work. It is said that Krishpadevaraya was reticent 
with his wives to whom Hmmanna was given as “ Aranam ” (mar 
nage gift) So they complained to Timmanna about the attitude 
of Knshi>adevar3ya To please him and inform him indirectly 
that it is unjust for a monarch like Krishj^d§var§ya who is equal 
to Lord Krishna himself to be reticent with his consorts even if 
they behave somewhat imperiously towards him. It is said in a 
verse in Parijatfipaharapam that one cannot expect proper beha 
viour with ladles when they are offended. But this tradition appears 
to be flctitioua as we have evidence to show that it was purely writ 
ten to exhibit his poetic talent and win the praise of his patron. 

It ia usual with the poets of yore to give an account of the 
family history and achievements of their patrons to whom the works 
were dedicated. Timmanna is not an exception to this. In the 
beginning of thlq Telugu poem, dedicated to Kri s h p a dfevaraya, the 
poet gives an account of the family of his patron. This portion of 
the introduction is important for an historian. From the introduc- 
tion of the poem (verses 7 to 16) we can deduce the following 
genealogy* — 


Turvasu (Lunar race) 

I 

Uvara — Lakkamba 

TTppamba — ^Narasa — Nflgfimba 

I I 

VTr ylnnrBft^TT^'h^ Kriflhparaya 

In the family of Turvasu of the Lunar race, was bom a king by 
name livara who excelled in virtues even God fiiva who is also 
called lAvara In the battle at Kandukur which he fought with 
the cavalry of the Mohammadan Ruler of Bedar (Bendandakota) 
he caused their blood to flow in many streams. Ifivara married 
Lakkamba and had a son, Narasa by her * The VarUhapurinam 
also narrates the above &cts. 


2. CdmpolffTU of KrUhnariya in J A. H. R. Vol DC, part 4, i>ase 55 

3. S, V H, peg* 106. 
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With regard to Narasa’s conquests, we are to know he was 
famous for his conquests and munificent gifts He ascended the 
throne of Vqayanagara which was a mirror to the whole world 
This can be instanced from the verse 12 m the mtroduction When 
the lord of Kuntala country was m trouble he showed his prowess 
and captured the town of Vidyapura He killed the Persian 
(Mohammadan) ruler m the battle of Manavadurga He captui’ed 
the town of Madura killing the Chola ruler and exhibited his swords- 
manship to Hauna ruler of Sermgapatnam His exploits are also 
described m Achyutarayabh 5 mdayam He laid a bridge across the 
Kaveri and captured the town of Sermgapatnam The Telugu 
poems Jaiimmhhdratam and V ardhapurdnam amply demonstrate 
the above facts He celebrated the sixteen sacred gifts These 
can be witnessed m the verse 13 of the mtroduction 

Narasa had two wives Tippamba and Nagamba through whom 
he got Viranarasunha and Krishnaraya respectively (Verses 14, 
15, 16) We do not hear any noteworthy achievements of Viranaia- 
simha except that he ruled over the extensive Empire (verse 15) 

After the demise of Viranarasunha, Kiishnaraya, son of Nag- 
amba, ascended the thione of Vijayanagara He is described as 
God Krishna bom agam mto the world 

The later portion of the mtroduction throws much light on the 
conquests and campaigns of Krishnadevaraya A battle was fought 
on the banks of the Kaveri near the Western Ghats, the water of 
which was made qmte red with the blood of large numbei of enemies 
whom he killed In the second canto m the verse 103 he is praised 
as havmg pulled the walls of Ummattur and Siva Samudram, the 
citadel of the Raja of Ummattur These fall under the south- 
ern conquests of Kxishnadevaraya The Ummattur chiefs were 
turbulent and attempted to become independent at the time of the 
accession of Krishnadevaraya Their capital was Siva Samudram 
Krishnaraya was forced to wage war agamst them and defeated 
them at Siva Samudram and gave pardon to the Raja This is also 
confirmed by the Amaravati inscription of Krishnadevaraya dated 
8-7-1515 AD The conquest of Siva Samudram is also portrayed 
m the Telugu works Rayavachakam and Elrishnaraya Vijayam'* 
The conquests of Siva Samudram and Ummattur is thus established 
by the above identification 


4 S, V H , pages lU, 130, 131 
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It is stated Iix the introduction of the poem that he defeated 
Vlrahhadra, son of Prataparudra, 3rd having captured “ Gave 
him back his life." Virabhadra was the Viceroy of Koj^^avidu. He 
was considered to be a powerful and valiant Ruler We have to 
turn to the pages Nuniz, who gave a graphic account of the con 
quest of Koi^vidu. The date of capture of Koi>d&vidu is fixed as 
23^1-1515 AX) ® 

The introduction tells us during his triumphant march to the 
Gajapati territories, he captured — ^Udayagiri, Vinukonda, Koijda 
vldu, Bellamkopdfl VelupukoQd^, Jallipalli, Anantagiii and Kam 
bhammettu. The Amaravati inscription records that after the con 
quest of Udasragiri he captured the forts of Vlnukonda and Bellam- 
nnd laid seige to Kond^vidu and captured alive Virabhadra. 
The date of the Amaravati Inscription is 8-7 1515 AX) In the AhobI 
Inm inscription it is stated that, after the captures of Udayagirl, 
Vmukonda, etc., he went to Dharapilmta. Its date is 21 12-1515 We 
ean therefore assume that he captured the above forts during the 
period 18-7 1515 and 21 12-1515 The conquests mentioned in the 
poem are corroborated by inscriptio ns . 

Further in the beginning of the second canto the poet des- 
cribes Kxishparaya staying In a palace called Malayakfit^* ^ 
verse 139 at the <* pd of first canto he is represented to have heard 
along with his queens the works composed by the poets assembled 
at his court for spring festival every year It is mentioned in 
Krishi;iar5ya Vljasram that MadayagSri Mailana, Allnsfini Peddana 
ftnd Nandi Timmana followed the king to the battle field which was 
fought with Bijapur He is praised in high flown verses. 

The historical Importance of the poem lies in its contempo- 
raneity The conquests of Rrlshparaya have been given In this 
work with chronological exactitude In respect Manucharitra 
nnd AmuJctomdlyada supplement tVita -vrork. KrishijadSvarayB him- 
self describes conquests at the end of each canto in his famous 
work AmuJcfamdlyada. The evidence mentioned in this work is 
corroborated and borne out by inscriptions, testimony of foreign 
writers and other Telugu works like Jalminlbhiratam and Varaha 
purapam. Hence the historical Importance of the poem is unique 
in its authenticity 


S. Ep. Ind, VL pagm 10d>lS3. 



The Battle of Talikota — ^Before and After 


(From Muslim Sources)^ 

By 

Prop K K BasUj M A , 

T N J College, Bkagalpur 

In area about four hundred leagues and full of cities and towns, 
the kmgdom of Vijayanagar^ was an extensive and well-cultivated 
country Its terra firma, Ijrmg sandwich-wise between the moun- 
tains and the rivers were under cultivation The dependencies of 
the empu’e weie uncircumscribed m both length and breadth There 
were no less than sixty harbours and about an equal number of 
stiong and impregnable fortresses, and gold, diamond and emerald 
mmes m the realm The region could boast of many valuable pro- 
duce and its return amounted to twenty crores of hun The mihtaiy 
strength of the state consisted of four lacs of cavalry and ten lacs 
of infantry 

At the time when the entire peninsular India acknowledged the 
supremacy of the Bahmam Dynasty the Mushms carried on holy 
wars agamst the people of Vijayanagar In such campaigns the 
forces of Islam generally won victories over their adversaries, and 
at times, they also had a bad time of it On the whole, the Muham- 
madans reigned supreme over the South Subsequently, when the 
Bahmams ran low, some five or six mdependent sovereignties 
cropped out These prmcipahties often pulled different ways and 
sailed imder false colours Each was mtent on wickedness , one 
tried to cause evil to the other 

Thus compelled by circumstances, these states, oftener than 
not, implored help and protection from the ruler of Vijayanagar, 


1 Translated from Busutin-xis-Scdaiin of Mirza Ibrahim Zubiun who pre- 
fers the account of Rafiuddm Shirazi to Qassim Ferishta Rafiuddm was m the 
service of ‘Ah ‘Adil Shah of Bqapur, for twenty-one years and he ]omed the 
court five years before the battle of Tahkota As an important minister of the 
State and a taster of royal provisions Rafiuddm enjoyed the privileges of the 
Sultan’s compamonship and thus, he is surely more reliable than Ferishta, who 
came to Bijapur m 1589, some twenty-four years after the battle 

2 The writer spells Vijayanagara as Vijayanagar 
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who in consequence displayed signs of rattiahness vanity The 
Hindu army sent in aid of any of those Muslim states misconducted 
themselves, playmg mbchief with the masjida and the Holy Book. 
They Avoxild, on their return Journey, put in confinment thousands 
of people from the countries they visited and would forcibly seize 
their possessions and conBscate tham. 

Now, at the time when, HamraJ * in aid of * AH ‘Adil, (The 
Sultan of Bijapur) having trampled upcm Ahmadnagar had put to 
waste the territory from Daultabad to Jumxar and smote its inhabi 
tants, his temper exceeded all moderation aixd he reverted to his 
former habits. He now turned out from the court those Muslim 
amhaasadors, who had so long enpyed his favours. With a view to 
showing hi ^ contempt for t he he began detaining their 

agents at the levees for a pretty hmg time. These foreign legates 
were also forbidden to ride on horses at the dose of these receptions. 
Thus on account of the impotcncy of the Muhammedans, Ramraj 
whose head had been turned by the wine of vanity and ego t i sm , 
now became freed from aH suspense or danger and he assumed a 
lofty bearing. 

Though dosely related with Ramraj ‘All ‘AdU Shfih shrugged 
hia shoulders at the Raja’s saudness and Impertinence For worldly 
and religious point of view the suppression of the infi del was by 
him deemed essential He held a council and sought the advice of 
his faithful officers on the m atter “ Every Muslim In general,” the 
Sultan addressed them, "And their rulers in particular lie under 
an obligation to carrying on holy wars against the vicious un- 
believers, They should not shut their eyes to the merit that is 
attached to the act of subduing the refractory and evil-diiposcd 
non Muslims who have drunk deep the wine of arrogance.” “ Every 
Muslim ’ the Sultan further advocated, “Should assume the offen 
rive against them and spill the wine of vanity from the cxip of thdr 
brain. If not, the safety of the Believers and the maintenanne of 
order in the country would be at stake ” “It is for this reason,” he 
Sultan finally added, “ that we should gird \ip our loins, and haviiig 
placed our reliance on God, should wage holy wars against the un 
bellervcrs, who are liable to bo ma^cred, nnH acquire fame there- 
by If, by the Grace of God victory is ours, Islam becomes res- 
plendent and the Muslims are liberated from the persecution of the 
infidels. But if anything untoward happens wo then attain the dig- 


3. lUrariJ ww th* mlnl*ter of SadAilvm Eajra, tb« Kin* of 
uul tha dt Jacto ruler of the State. 
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mty of a martyr and also gam honour on the Day of Judgment In 
both cases, victory or defeat, we become distmguished like the two 
great martyrs Hasan and Hussam “ What piece of advice,” the 
Sultan ultimately enquired, “ Do you now offer ?” 

Kishwar Khan Lari and Abu Turab Shirazi, the two tiusted 
servants of the court, rephed, “ Ramra] is distmguished for wealth 
and power With a big army and a full tieasury he strikes terror 
mto the heart of the people Without the co-operation of all the 
Muslim powers any open rupture with him is hable to be meffica- 
cious and also rumous ” “ It is, therefore, advisable,” they at last 
suggested, “ that the Muhammedans should at first unite their 
efforts and nde full tilt against the Raig ” The Sultan yielded his 
assent to the proposal 

Now, it so happened that, Qutb Shah, (the Sultan of Golconda) 
on account of his close proximity to the state of Vijayanagar, had 
fallen a victim to the persecutions of the infidels and was sorely 
pressed He would, therefore, always pi ay to The Almighty so that 
He might seal the doom of the Raja (Hussam) Nizam Shah of 
Ahmadnagar, likewise, was at cross purposes with Ramraj His 
repeated discomfi.tures at the hand of the Vijayanagar ruler, the 
destruction of his country and property at the Raja’s hands and 
finally the loss that he had sustamed m respect of elephants, horses, 
banners and other paraphernaha of royalty, had made Hussam 
Nizam Shah distressed and aggrieved and he would always bite his 
thumb m resentment He sought a remedy for all these and looked 
for a mature and considerate advice He beheved that the strength 
of ‘Ah ‘Add depended upon the support of Ramraj and so long as the 
latter was on the side of the former his object was unattamable 
He, therefore, at first bestowed his consideration upon puttmg down 
Ramraj, for once ‘Ah ‘Add was deprived of the Raja’s support, he 
(Nizam) would wreak his vengeance on the Bijapur ruler Hus- 
sam Nizmn Shah was pretty certam that the annihdation of Ramraj 
was mconceivable unless an alhance was formed with Bijapur 

Thus, Nizam Shah was constiamed to make an agreement with 
‘Ah ‘Add and to come to an understandmg with him In consulta- 
tion with Qutb Shah, H Nizam Shah sent an embassy to ‘Ah ‘Add 
and made over to the latter the key of the Sholapur fortress that 
had so long formed an apple of discord between them “We be- 


4 Hasan and Hussain were the sons of Hazrat Ah Murtaza by Hazrat 
Fatima, daughter of the Apostle 
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Ueve," •wrote Nizam in hia letter to ‘Adil,, " In the oneness of the 
Great Creator In the Prophethood and mission of Muhammad who 
acts as our advocate on the Day of Judgment^ nnd in the leadership 
and guidance of The T\vclvo ImSms * upon them be peace I ” It now 
behoves •us that vm should set a^de our lealousies and disputes 
in petty worldly affairs, and having purged our hearts be umted 
with each other In keeping with the saying in the Quran that ' AU 
true believers ore brethren*' wo ought to make a common cause 
against the Hindus, who ore our enemies in matters temporal and 
spiritual, and having made them eat the humble pie rescue the faith 
ful from their molestation. In re^ward of our action we would, in 
fact, gain fame in fhiq world and remuneration hereafter Bhirther, 
tliia great nncj glorious achievement of ours would ever remain re- 
corded in the pages of 'Hme God forbidding, if my suggestion 
which bears a splritiial and worldly significance does not meet with 
your approval and we revert to our old habits, let confusion seize 
us 1 Let alone the Immediate losses that we sustain in matters of 
reBglous and temporal, the evil minded imbellevers are sure to 
crush us under their Iron heeL The insignia of reb el li on and im 
piety will thus ever remain unfurled in the universe and there 
•would be no peace and prosperity left to the Muslims in the South.” 

Ali ‘Adil lent himself to the suggestion and came to terms "with 
Nizam Shah. In order to strengthen the alliance, Adil "wanted to 
establish a matr imonial oUianco "with the latter It was now pro- 
posed that Chand Blbl Sultan, daughter of Hussain Nizam Sh a h 
would be given m marriage to Adil, and tha t Blbi Hadiya Sultan, 
sister of Adil be coupled with Prince Murtaza, the son of H. NIzflm 
ShJSh. It was further settled that the marriage festivities being 
over the contracting parties would march upon Vijayanagar 

The marriage festivities commenced soon. The cities of Blja 
pur and Ahmndnnggf were adorned and decorated. Tbe walls and 
doors of the houses, the streets and the market places were all illu 
minated. Hither nnd thither the youn g apd the old, revelled and 
caroused, and took their pleasure. The doors of the treasury were 
kept unlocked, and a free and lavish distribution of jewels, robes of 


5. THs also Imown as ttm Imfimiyas, loolc upon tlie TirJnia tbs 

rig htf ul hairs of the PropbeL IbQ list of twelve ipJmj bagins wltb AH 
e n d iimtli with Muhammad A1 Ashorl. lha main fir, that All eras tho 

first lagiUmate Tmim^ divinely mirrritna tnH anH pre serv ed from ihi end they 
accordingly reject the first three f’-altp h i recognised by the Sunnis, Abu Belcr 
Umar and Usmin. 
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honoui' and gems was made Fiom eveiy sheet and eveiy house 
there broke foith peals of merriment and levelry which reverbe- 
rated the Heavens The pomp and grandeui’ of the festivities 

and the hbeiality m the piesentation of rewards beggar all descrip- 
tion These lounds of pleasures at last came to an end, and then 
there followed social entei tamments which lasted for nearly three 
months 

Afterwaids, Chand Bibi, (daughter of Nizam Shah), the largest 
pearl m the loyal diadem, led her august steps to Bijapur and there- 
by shed lushe to that seat of nurth Likewise did the most exalted 
Hadiya Bibi (sister of ‘Ah ‘Adil Shah), the precious pearl of the 
casket of gieatness and good fortune, brightened Ahmadnagar by 
hei world lUuminatmg radiance 

The marriage celebiations being now over, ‘Ali ‘Add and Nizam, 
m accordance with the pact that they had formed, prepared them- 
selves for an encounter with Ramraj They soon settled all preh- 
mmaries for the holy wai It was settled that ‘Ali ‘Add should 
commence battle Thus, ‘Add sent a skdful ambassador to Ramraj 
demandmg the surrender of — the forti esses, Raichur and Mudgal, 
which the Ra]a had forcibly taken possession of 

The Raja, on the other hand, made a smile of contempt at the 
words of the Bijapur plempotentiary and had him dismissed from 
the court The agents of the other Muslim kmgs were treated like- 
wise 

After the return of the legations, H Nizam Shah, Qutb Shah 
and ‘Ah Band (of Bidar) advanced against Vijayanagar with a big 
army and necessary provisions On account of the grudge that he 
bore agamst H Nizam, Burhan ‘Imad-ul-Mulk (of Birar) kept 
himself aloof and took no part m the expedition 

Reachmg the vicmity of Tahkota that was withm the confines 
of Bijapur territory, the confederate forces pitched their tents In 
conformity to his rank and digmty, ‘Ah ‘Add Shah entertamed the 
aUied army He provided them with food and beverage of various 
sorts, dehcious repast of every vanety, fruits of every kmd, sweets 
of different quahties, multiform dishes and sweet scented vege- 
tables The entertainment havmg come to an end, ‘Ah ‘Add, 
Nizam Shah, Qutb Shah and ‘Ah Band met together and showed 
proper courtesy and right civihty to one another The parties 
entered mto fresh pacts and treaties and promised to remam firm 
and mdomitable at all hazards They now marched agamst Vija- 
yanagar 


32 
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Ramraj, ou hia part, havmg received the news about the cccofe- 
deracy and of their attack, remained undaunted. Ho began recruit^ 
Ing soldiers and collecting materials for war At first, he sent out 
his brother with twenty thousand cavalry, and one lac and five bun 
drcd big elephants to meet the enemies. For purposes of reinforce- 
ment, the Haja sent another brigade In charge of his second brother 
Ho ordered his generals to block the fords of the Krishna and ofier 
opposition to the advance of the adversaries. Hie Raja then perso- 
nally set out with a huge army znarched through the Carnatic. 
It is said that, the three divisions of the Hindu forces numbered one 
loc of cavalry and five Iocs of Infantry 

The vanguard of the Hindu army pieced big cannons and raised 
fortresses at the fords, end made the fortifications as strong as the 
Alexandrian Wall Reaching the Krishna, the Muslims found t he i r 
passage blocked. They now made arrangements for cr o s sin g the 
stream by some other way The secret spies brought informations 
that they had discovered new passages towards the upper and 
downward course of the nver The divers explored the river and 
ascertained lU depths. They reported that, the entire army with its 
bag and baggage cannons, elephants and camels could safely pass 
over the stream at two or three (newly-discovered) spots. 

*All ‘AdU took alarm, he summoned his officers and held a con 
sultation with them- After a great deliberation the advisers thought 
out a remedy “ The solution,” o ne of them said, ” of this intricate 
problem depends on stratagem aod dissimulation. Even the leader 
of the band of warriors, the Prince of the prophets and apostles has 
pronounced that, war is an organised hypocricy We need play a 
double gAmt^ now We would make a show of making a passage 
through the unknown fords. When we put ourselves In motion 
our opponents would abandon the known fords which they had 
strongly fortified nrttl as soon as they leave their posts we despatch 
a body of active and expert cavalry to get hold of our enemy^s fortl 
ficatlons. Thus, when the ford comes into our possession we can 
force our way through the river unopposed undisturbed.” ** To 
us the speaker finally concluded, ** Thin seems to be the only artful 
procedure ” 

The Sultan nodded assent to the advice thus oflfered- A rumour 
was spread out that the Mualims contemplated forcing their passage 
by a different route Then the entire confederate force edged its 
way along the river bank and made preparations for going across. 
When the Hindus patt>a to know of the movements of their enetnlWi 
they thought it to tarry any more at the fords that they had 
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fenced round. They made a simultaneous move Meanwhile, 
at midmght, a selected number of active and vigorous Muslim 
cavalry safely swam across the river and captuied all the field- 
works of their opponents Little did the Hmdus think that their 
enenues would so easily cross the stream They now repented for 
their foUy, and a great disappomtment prevailed m their rank and 
file. . . . 

At the peep of day, the allies settled all preliminaries for 
the holy war and drew up them forces Twelve banners were un- 
furled m the confederate aimy These insigmas were decorated 
with the names of the twelve distmguished Imams and contamed m 
bold letters the Quramc verse, “Help from Allah and victory near at 
hand ” ‘Ah ‘Adil’s presence at the right wmg unpaited to it firmness 
and sohdity which were comparable to those of the Alwand moun- 
tam ® The left wmg was equally rendered stiong by Qutb Shah and 
‘Ah Band, and the centre was graced by Hussam Nizam Sh^ 
Large field-pieces, one chamed with the other, were arranged m the_ 
van of the army The war elephants were placed overspread. 

The Muslims . . rushed at their opponents with great violence 
and impetuosity . . The Heaven was so much reverberated by 
the soimd of the drums and trumpets, and the hubbub and dm of the 
warriors that even the denizens of the forest and the fish m the 
nvers became perturbed and agitated 

Ramraj, on the other hand, out of excessive vamty and arro- 
gance had made no effort m raarshaUmg his forces Havmg sepa- 
rated his family and baggage from the army, he flew at the Muslims 
with his promiscuous and unsystematic host Howevermuch the 
councillors took objection to the Raja’s takmg his seat on the 
throne and advised him to ride on a horse, Ramraj took no notice 
of them “Fie upon it,” he cried out m disapprobation, “ The war 
IS unworthy of any notice There is no earthly reason why we 
should be apprehensive ' ” 

The army of Islam now rushed head-long upon the Hmdus and 
a sangumary conflict ensued The soldiers of the beUigerents be- 
came mixed up m the melee At tunes the Muslim warriors put 
their enemies to death, at others the Hmdus victimized them oppo- 
nents 

Ramraj now foimd out that his hope had told him a flattermg 
tale Down he came from the throne on which he was seated and took 


6 A high mountain m Hamadan, eighty leagues from Ispahan 
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a golden chair An umbrella, gold embroidered and mad© of velvet 
with pearls and golden chains embellished all round, was spread 
over his head The Raja caused heaps of gold and silver coins, oma 
merited weapons and valuable leweUerics to be spread before bipi, 
" I will," RomraJ made a public declaration, " In case of success and 
victory, reward my soldiery not only with these gold and Jewels 
but also by promoting him to hl^er rank and dignity Such an 
antronting proclamation no doubt spirited up his soldiers and they 
all presented a bold front His unerring matchlockmea and his 
skilful archere with their faultless ito mowed down the enemies 
and played havoc upon them. At last some hfty thousand 

Hindus fully armed with swords and guns rushed foremost and 
having worsted the left wing of the Muslim forces drove them pell 
meU. 

Upon this, Nizam Shah Qutb Shah and All Barid made a com 
bined attack upon their enemies. Dhwovering that the Hindus were 
carrying everything before them and that the defeat of the Muslims 
wta imminent, Nizam ordered his men to set up his personal camp 
The work of fixing up the royal tent In the thl^ of the action was, 
in the language of the South, called Hahtunot and it was usually 
resorted to In extreme cases Nlzfim Sfafih now resolved to hold out 
he would either win the battle or give up hls life TVith him there 
were hundred palanquins of his female-folk each In charge of one 
KhioaJoh saroh, who if the worst came to the worst, might put the 
ladles to the sword. 

Ali 'Adil Shah, on the other hand, who gave battle to TirmalraJ 
the elder brother of RamraJ waded knee-deep In his opponents 
blood. At last when Tinnalra} made a retreat towards KanauJ Ali 
Adil ran after the fugitive and smote him. The Bljapur Sultan 
then turned against RamraJ who thought that, hy running at him 
the Sultan was going to court death. 

However Ramraj was now aimultaneouriy attacked and 
hemmed In by Shah end Qutb Shah in bis front and by 'Al* 

Adil in the rear Meanwhile, Nizam had no information of All 
Adil a victory over Tirmolraj or of the conflict in which the former 
was engaged wdth the enemies So when he found the ri^t wing 
of the allied army missing he became white aa a sheet. Hxuni Kh a n , 
an offlcer-In-charge of Niaam s artillery soon made his appearance. 
‘‘Where are the cannons ’ Nizam Interrogated. In reply the K h a n 
said, " They are in readinesB and two of the heavy guns are at their 
posts." ' Why don t you, Nizam again enquired ‘ set them to 
work ’ What makes you tarry ? Whereupon the field-pieces were 
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manipulated and down fell the Hindu army like the leaves scattered 
by the pobtilential wind of autumn 

Seated on an elepliant Runn IClian now made a foiwaid move- 
ment. In his front weie the aitilleiies that belched out deadly fire 
and the enemies daied not face him Rumi thus came upon a num- 
ber of soldiers that had assembled at one paiticular spot, and it so 
happened that Ramiaj happened to be piesent in that crowd. The 
hlindu soldiciy fiightoned to death at the vehemence of their 
assailants, tumbled down one upon the othei They took no account 
of their leader’s safety and thought of dcseitmg the battle-field. 

Having leceivcd a wound during the rush made by the letreat- 
ing soldieis, Ramiaj kept standmg unattended When Rumi drove 
his elephant against Ramiaj, a personal attendant of the latter, 
placed himself m front of his mastei Dilpat Rao Biahman, foi such 
was the name of the valet, cried out, “Halt’ Don’t you hurt the 
Raja ’ ’’ At the mention of the Raja’s name Rumi ran his elephant 
against Ramraj and made it lift him up by its probocis 

Like a flash of lightnmg Rumi returned to his aimy and placed 
his captive befoie Nizam The latter gieatly rejoiced over the 
mcident He offered a seat to the piisonei and jomed m a conversa- 
tion with him “ How do you do ’ ” Nizam made a sarcastic 
enquiry. In leply, Ramiaj touched his forehead which imphed that 
whatever was destined had happened 

Hakim Qasim Beg Tabiezi, a trusted coui’tier of Nizam Shah, 
now came upon the stage “ God bless me ' ’’ he cried m amaze- 
ment, “ What’s good m havmg a tittle-tattle with the detenu ’ It is 
expedient that he should be immediately put to death Take tune 
by the forelock, and wreak your vengeance, else ‘Ah ‘Adil who is 
pressmg the enemies hard would come and carry Ramraj off ’ ” So, 
Nizam Shah ordered for the execution of Ramiaj and commanded 
that the severed head was to be put on a spear and exposed to 
pubhc view. 

At the sight of the Raja’s head, the Hmdu soldiers ran for their 
hves (In fact) such a battle in which millions of imbehevers 
ranged themselves agamst the Faithful was not withm one’s previ- 
ous experience Flushed with victory the army of Islam now 
followed up the fugitives and cut them to pieces On every side 
there were the heaps of the dead 'The whole land for miles together, 
became red as scarlet by the blood of the slam The battle-field 
presented a tragic scene of the dead and the dymg soldiers and 
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Bnimfllfl, and of gold« jewels and other chattels lying interspersed 
The victors received such a large booty of gold and jewels, horses 
and sw ords, helmet and cuirass, malft and female slaves that they 
became well oS A proclamation was soon Issued to the soldiery 
enjoining them to keep a sharp eye upon such spoils of war as 
elephants cannons, flogs and drums that belonged to the State only 
But they were permitted to retain for their personal use cash, gold, 
jewels ornaments. Thousands of elephants, a huge amount of 
cpwh and a prodigious quantity of articles were thus collected before 
the Sultans. The rank and 61e received gifts in cash and kind 

“A 

The whole space lying between Al i Kandl, the place of battle 
situated at a distance of tw*_nty miles from Vijayanagar, and the 
latter city was strewn over with the dead Some twelve days were 
spent in calculating the number of the slain and the wounded 
The total number of those that were victimized figured one milli on. 
This enquiry was carried on at the time of pursuing the fugitives. 

After th is momentous victory, the Sultans fell on their Imees 
an d offered their prayers to the Almighty During the course of 
twenty days that t^y remained at the seat of war the Sultans took 
their ease ani4 nursed the wounded and the sick. Then they turned 
towards Vijayanagar where they razed the lofty buildings and tem- 
ples to the ground This work of destruction was carried out with 
a vengeance 

Vijayanagar was an extensive dty flourishing and well- 
populated It had never experienced any foreign invasion for ages. 
The nobility the wealthy the soldiery the peasants and the artisans 
all drove a roaring trade During the confusion nrir^ disorder 
following the M uslim Invasion, the citizens out of fear lurked in th eir 
houses, cellars, weUs and reservoirs. Those that were well to-do 
betook themselves to the neighbouring mountains fly'll caverns with 
their families eufl chattels. The army remained at 

Vijayanagar for about six months. To a distance of twenty leagues 
round the city everything was burnt bM reduced to ashes. 

Tirmalraj the elder brother of RamraJ who escaped unhurt 
from the battle-field took refuge in the fort of Palconda. The son of 
R am raj with all his relations, also took in a wide and deep 

cavern situated at a distance of three leagues fr om Anagondi.’ 


7 An a gon dl iltaated on the Tungsbhadra In Hatefaur district (Bydrabctd) 



The Nayakas of Keladi 

By 

Mr N Lakshminaray^vn Rao, M A. 

Office of the Govcnimcnt Epig^ aphxst fo) India, Ootacamund 

One of the most piomment feudatoiy families which rose to power 
under tlie Vijayanagaia rulers and finally established as an m- 
dependent state was that of the Nayakas of Keladi As a complete 
history of tins family cannot be compiessed mto the short space 
available m this volume, I shall heie content myself with fixmg the 
chronology of tlie chiefs of this house and give a biief account of the 
dynasty as gatheied fiom msciiptions and other souices 

The first member of tlie family who rose to emmence was 
Chauda-Gauda of Keladi, a village m the Shimoga Distiict of the 
Mysore State He was born of humble parents who were cultiva- 
tors , his father was Basappa of Palhvayal and his mother Basava- 
mambe ^ Though the exact process by which Chaudappa came to 
the front cannot be ascertamed, all accounts agree m attributmg his 
rise to the hidden heasuie which he unearthed one day while 
ploughmg his field By means of this treasure he and his younger 
bi other Bhadrappa seem to have gatheied round them a band of 
armed men with whose help they began to take possession of the 
neighbourmg villages and probably tried to carve out a small prm- 
cipahty for themselves The date of this acquisition of power by 
the brothers cannot be determmed with any exactitude with the 
material now available The Keladt-Nnpa Vijaya {K N V) a Kan- 
nada work m champu style deahng at length with the history of 
this family states that the emperoi of Vijayanagara who recognised 
the growmg strength and influence of these brothers and mvited 
them to his presence was the great Elrishnaraya, though it places m 
AD 1499 Chauda’s installation as the Nayaka of Keladi, which 
accordmg to this very source took place after the latter had return- 
ed from Vijayanagara ^ This date, it should be noted, was full ten 

1 Sivatatvaratndkara, (published by B M Nath & Co , Madras) , Kal- 
Idla V, Taranga 2 and K N V , p 8 

A copper-plate inscription (Mys Arch Rep for 1928, p 66) , which appears 
to be suspicious, carries back the pedigree of the house by two generations 
According to this grant Devagonda (-gauda) and Gopa-Gauda were grand- 
father and father respectively of Basappa, whose name is given as Basa-Gauda 
2 Mysore Uruversity edition, pp 29ff 
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years before Kiish^mrfiya ascended the throne. The Slvatatvarat 
nSkara S T R. an encyclopadia in Sanskrit, which also gives a 
history of the fatally however, does not mention the Tinmf> of the 
Vijayanagara king who sent for Chaudappa But this much is ccr 
tain that Chauda was powcrhil enou^ to record on stone a grant of 
land in his own name in AJD 1506,^ without mentioning any para 
mount sovereign. It appears not unlikely that the adventurous 
career of Chauda began sometime in the reign of the Tul^iva king 
Vlra Naraaimha who, according to Nunlz, “ during the six years of 
his rule Busbalarao was always at war , for as soon as his father 
was dead, the whole land had revolted under Its captains.”^ The 
brothers were promptly ordered by the sovereign to he seized and 
imprisoned at the capital,® It is worth noting that both the S T Jl. 
and the KJf V , the two chief literary sources for the history of this 
family are silent about this inglorious incident. An opportunity 
having presented Itself to show Ihelr loyalty the Kejadi brothers 
offered their services to put down a rebellious dilef and when they 
succeeded in their undertaking the king appointed Chauda as the 
dalef of Kejadi and other places that the brothers had captured.® 
Tbough both the S T Ji, and the KJf V Inform us that the title of 
Niyaka was conferred upon Chauda by the king of Vijayanagara, 
his Inscription referred to above as well as a record of the time of 
his sou’ SadaHva N&yaka his is presented only as Chauda 
Gauda and in neither of them is the title of N&yaka applied to hlm- 
That the title of Ndyaka is not coupled with his name even in the 
epigraph of the reign of his son would Indicate that the Nayakshlp 
of Kejadl was not founded during the time of Chauda- The change 
of the family’s capital from Kejadi to Ikkeri In the cyclic year Pra 
JdtpatU (= AX) 1511 12) Is attributed to Chauda hyICNV Rice, 
however places the event in about A,D 1560* without citing any 
authority and Fr Heras in the reign of Chikka Sar>kni?i>a* on the 
authority of S T J? But according to thw work the builder of Ikkeri 
was Vehka^ppa The ICN V ascribes to a rule of 14 years 


3. Mvi. itrcfu lUp 1330, p. 213, No. 65 

4. SowoU I'or 0 ott«n £mpir« p S14 t 

5. Rico ilytOTt VoL H, p. 458. 
e. IbW. 

7 Modru Eplgrophlcal CoIlectiaD No. S9T of 133S. 

8. SIy$on end Coorp from Iiucrlpaoiu p 156. 

9 AtioI^u Dywotv p. 423, 

10. fCoHSla VI ToroApo 1, vcm*. Apparently Fr Herat wat lad to thii 
arror by the Sourcat o/ V 1 }«v<“W 9 aro Hittory which attirbutaa the cooitrue- 
tion of Ikktrl to Cailklca>SaAha 9 pa. 
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from A D 1499 to 1513/^ but the only epigraph of his, known so far, 
IS dated 6aka 1429 (AD 1506) In the inscription of Chan da - 
Gauda, just mentioned, the title of Yddava-Murdri is apphed to him, 
though the ST R states that the title was given to Sadasiva-Nayaka 
by Ramaraja Moreover the dates assigned m this hterary work to 
the Keladi chiefs^^ up to the tune of Venkatappa-Nayaka I, do not 
tally with those that can be obtamed for them from inscriptions and 
I have therefore adopted only the dates known for each member of 
the family from epigraphs This and Kote-Koldhala were character- 
istic hi'i'udas of the family borne by all the rulers from Sadasiva- 
Naj^a onwards Chauda had two sons Sadasiva and Bhadra From 
the inscription of Sadasiva noticed above we learn that the name of 
his mother was Virupamma 

There is no means of ascertaimng the exact date of Sadasiva- 
Nayaka ’s accession While the KNV gives us to understand that 
he ruled from AD 1513 to AD 1545,^^ the earhest rehable date 
for him as recorded m an mscription at is the cychc year Krodhm 
correspondmg to A D 1544-45 And among his numerous mscrip- 
tions there are two which furnish for him the date 6aka 1487^® 
(=:AD 1565) It may be noted, however, that though these recoids 
are on stone and otherwise beyond suspicion, the details of date re- 
corded m them do not work out correctly But a stone inscription^’^ at 
Hoysala m South Kanara district, is dated §aka 1486, Rudhirodgarm, 
Bhadrapada, su 12, Sravana-dvadasi correspondmg quite regularly 
to A D 1563 August 30 So we may safely conclude that he ruled 
at least up to AD 1563 and probably upto A D 1565 
In the KNV we are told that Sadasiva-Nayaka met the 
emperor, who was pleased with his prowess and bestowed 
upon him the title of Immadi-Sadasivendra-Nayaka But 

11 Not found in the Mss 

12 Mys Arch Rep 1930, p 219 

13 Apparently Rice’s dates for these Nayakas are based on this work 

14 Not found in the Mss 

15 Ep Cam, Vol Vn, Sk 255 A copper-plate grant (Mys Arch Rep , 
1928, p 66) dated Saka 1431 (current), Vibhava, Elarthika, ba 30 Ra[vivara] 
solar echpse, purports to belong to his reign But the date cited m it is irre- 
gular There was no echpse in the month of Karthika m the cychc 
year Vibhava and though in the next year Sukla = ^aka 1432 current, a solar 
echpse did occur in Karthika the week day was Monday Moreover the date 
appears to be too early for Sadasiva as it would be improbable that he did not 
issue any records for 35 years after he began to rule Further the editor of 
the Report had remarked that the record appears to be spurious (p 119) 

16 Madras Epl Collection Nos 292 and 301 of 1932 

17 Ihid, No 283 of 1931-32 18 See pp 30 and 32 

33 
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according to tho S T the Vijayanagara king whom the Nayaka 
met was Ramaraja, the dc facto ruler of the kingdom during the 
roign of Sada^lvaraya The statement of tho SJT H. is in perfect 
accord with the dates obtained for SadaMva Nayaka from inscrip- 
tions all of which mention cither Sada^varaya or (AJiya) Rama 
rija 03 his overlord. From the same work we learn that Ramarafa 
placed him at the head of an army in a campaign against the rulers 
of Kalyapa and Kalburgi who were joined by the lord of Bijapur 
Sadoiiva Nayaka easily defeated the enemy nnd aided Hdmaraya In 
capturing the city of Kalyaija.*^ This battle is placed by Fr Heras 
in about AS) 1549 ^ In recognition of the services rendered on 
this occasion, Ramaraja besides bestowing upon Sadaiiva the titles 
of Rat/a Nayaka and Kd^c Kdldhala appointed him governor of 
Cbandragutti, Bflrakvlru and MangalQru. And it may be noted that 
in tho earliest record of Sada^iva Nayaka of AJD 1544-45 noticed 
above, be is not mentioned as the governor of any district But in 
an inscription® dated 1474 (AJ) 1550) he is for the first time 
stated to have been ruling Axoga (18 fcompaiiaa) He was adminis- 
tering the district under the ordera of Sadfiiivaraya, who was reign 
Ing at HampL We do not, however, find him governing the districts 
below the ghats, Le. Barakuru, MafigaKiru, etc., till A.D 1554. It may 
bo interesting to observe here that one**^ of the inscriptions of the 
reign of Sadiilvaraya states that it was tho Mahdmandaliivara Vefi- 
katSdjirSja that had entrusted Sadaiiva-Nayaka with the administra 
lion of Barakuru.® This Venkatadn is no other than the brother of 
Ajiya Ramariya nnd was wielding considerable Influence The 
next notable achievement of SadaAiva Nayaka was his invasion of 
the country of Baridu Padushah, Sultan of Bidar which was also 
undertaken at the bidding of Bamarayn."* This rpust be one of the 
several encounters between the rulers of Vljayauagara and Bid^ 
He was then a^ed to put down the rebel c V ii afs of Tu^u and Kera^ 

It was probably with a view to keep these chiefs under control that 
Sadailva-N&yaka was made the governor of Tuju rajya which 
we find him ruling till AS) 1565 Another chief that was taken 
captive by Sadailva Nayaka was Mfidarasa of Bankfipura.** Iha 
extent of territory governed by Sadaiiva is stated in an inscription** 
of A.D 1563 to be 56 pdtiudas comprising AragBi Guttl thirty six 
kampanos, Tulu xajya, B5ra3sdru and Maiigaldru. 


Ifl. KalUla V UmatQa 5. 

20. Ibid. 

ZL Dynoctu pp. 70 £L 

22. Ep Canu, VoL Vm, Nsgar 77 
22a. Mad. Ep. CoO. No. 433 of 192&. 


a S I 1 VoL VH, Na 366. 

24. 5 T fl., KoIWU V toroAffo 5. 

2S Ibid. 

28. Mad. Ep, CoU. No, 467 of 1826-29 
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Inscriptions dated 6aka 1488~^ (A D 1566) i e , one year later 
than the last known date of Sadasiva-Nayaka, lefer themselves to 
the reign of Immadi-Sadasiva-Nayaka , and A D 1566 is the only 
date available for him so far It may therefoie be surmised that he 
was the successor of Sadasiva-Nayaka But none of the mscriptions 
of Iminadi-Sadasiva tell us whethei this was his name oi surname 
nor do they reveal the lelationship that he bore to his piedecessor 
As has been stated above, Immadi-Sadasivendra was, accordmg to 
the KNV, the title bestowed on Sadasiva-Nayaka by Khishnaraya, 
the empeior of Vijayanagaia The STR, however, teUs us that 
under this name Sadasiva-Nayaka installed his younger brother, 
Bhadrappa, on the throne of Keladi just before his retirement A 
copper-plate msciiption of A D 1592 about whose genumeness there 
IS no loom for suspicion, states that Sadahva-Nayaka and Yunmadi- 
Sadasiva weie the giandfather and father respectively of Venkat- 
appa-Nayaka I,-“ thus mdicatmg that Immadi-Sadahva-Nayaka 
was the surname of Dodda-Sankanna, whose son was Venkatappa I, 
accoidmg to all authorities While we learn fiom the KNV 
that the successor of Sadasiva-Nayaka was Dodda-Sankanna- 
Nayaka, the elder of his two sons, the STR gives us to undei stand 
that Sadasiva was succeeded by Bhadrappa Though the evidence 
regardmg the identity of Immadi-Sadasiva is confhctmg, I am mchn- 
ed to think that the epigraphical document which refers itself to the 
reign of the son of Immadi-Sadasiva m A D 1592, barely six years 
after the only known date of the latter chief, is entitled to greater 
credence than the hterary sources which aie removed by centuries 
from his time I would therefore identify Immadi-Sadasiva-Nayaka 
with Dodda Sankanna, the father of Venkatappa and son of Sada- 
siva-Nayaka Other evidence also seems to support this identifica- 
tion Fr Heras has stated on the authority of Keladt-Arasu- 
Vamsdvah that Dodda-Sankanna was deposed There is 
perhaps a veiled allusion to this unfortimate mcident m the 
statement of the STR that the emperor asked Dodda- 
Sankanna to stay at the capital with his family, entrustmg 
the admmistration of his territories to his younger brother 
This work further states that after ruhng the kmgdom for some time 
Dodda-Sankanna went on a pilgrimage32_pio|3abiy on accoimt of 


27 Ep Cam, Vol Vm, Nagar 1 to 4 and Mys Arch Rep 1923, p 83, 
No 73 

28 Kallola V, tamga 5 

29 Op Ctt p 180 

30 Mys Arch Rep for 1923, pp 105ff 

31 Kallola V , taranga 7 32 Ibid 
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his deposition To this pilgrimage of Dixjja-Sankajffla a large space 
is devoted in the KJIV The fact that the few inscriptions of 
Imma<^'Sadailva are all dated in the same year vlz^ dalca 
would indicate that his reign was short and uneventful.” Probably, 
it is this personage who is represented ns fettered and manacled in 
a sculpture In the Aghdre^ara temple with the label Hudicba 
Safikaip)a Nayako. All these taken together would lead us to the 
surmise that Dodd^*Sankaj>i^ was also known as Imma^l-Sadlt^va. 
The only historical fact of his reign that U worth mentioning is his 
campaign against the Portuguese in company with Hfiinarfiya's 
cousin Vitihala, which Is recorded in the S TJ2.** This probably 
refers to Vitihala a southern expedition In the course of which he 
came into conflict with the Portuguese on the Fishery Coast” 
Though the lord of Goa is stated to have been captured, we have 
no means of verifying the correctness of this statement If so this 
victory must have been adiieved when Dodd^-Safikaijija was the 
Yuvarala under his father for the last known date of Vltihala is 
A-D 1558 

All authorities ore agreed that Chikka-Sahka 5 i>a succeeded 
Dod4®-Sofikajjpa and inscriptions whidi refer themselves to the 
reign of Sankaijija Nayaka without tho epithet Dod^ ^ Chlkka 
have probably to be assigned to the younger of the two brothers, Tho 
earliest of these records” is dated 6aka 1492 (AJD 1570) and the 
latest” Saka 1503 (AJ? 1580) But we also find epigraphs of Rama 
raja N&yaka, the son of Dodd^-Safikanpa ranging in date from Sake 
1403** (AX> 1570) to daka 1508” (AJ) 1586) The explanation of 
this overlapping of dates Is found In a lithlc record from S. Kanara, 
dated Saka 1500 (AX) 1577) , whidi states clearly that Sanka^ija 
N&yaka and Ramar&Ja Nfiyaka were together r ulin g over 
Araga Barakuru anA Mahgaluru districts ” It may tharefore be 

33. One ot tbeM (Myi. Arch. Rtp. 2933, p. B3) gives him the 
rdidd/itrija and PoranUituiTa. As blnidfls are not known to kav 
borne by any mler of lamUy tho application of them to Ylmmsdi-^aafislvs 
is prohaUy dne to a of Uie engraver who on sccount of the sfanHsrity 

of tho romos of the overlord his fevdatory omitted the nsme 

of the former befora of the Niyaka. 

34 KoIZSla V t ar ci t ga 7 

35. Heros, Op. CU. pp. 158 a 

36. s r r voi, vn. No. SS9. 

37 Ibid, No. 375. 

38. tfodnu Bplprophlcal Coltectio* No. 574 of lS29-'30. 

39 S I I VoL Vn, No. 32L 

40 aiodroi Epiprcpliteal CoOsefton No 2flT of lSJl-31. By mtetaks both 
ths chiefs ST* stated, to tho AsmuU Jt^pori on S. I EpfpropJnf for the y®*r to 
be the socs of Sad&slva N&yska. 
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concluded that at least up to A D , 1580 these two princes ruled 
then- dominions jomtly Their loyalty to the paramount authority 
even after the staggeimg disaster of Rakkasa-Tangadi is noteworthy. 
Most of the lecords of these two chiefs mention the luhng Vijaya- 
nagaia sovereigns Sadasiva, Tuumala or ^rlianga'^^ One great 
achievement of Sankanna was the subjugation of Bhairadevi of 
Geiusoppe"^" He is also desciibed as havmg defeated Mamjula- 
khana (Manzar Kh^) Tlie KNV makes Chikka-Sankarma the 
contempoiary of Ahya Ramaiaja and relates that he took part m the 
battle of Rakkasa-Tangadi ^ But this statement cannot be rehed 
upon as the earhest date known for this Nayaka is A D 1570, i e , five 
years after the catastiophe of Rakkasa-Tangadi and one year before 
the only known date of Immadi-Sadasiva (Dodda Sankanna) As 
noted above the latest available date of Chikka-Sankanna is AD 
1580 , and we find inscriptions of his co-regent Ramaraja-Nayaka 
dated Saka 1503 (AD 1582) and 6aka 1508 (AD 1586) ^6 There 
IS however no means of ascertainmg defimtely whether both the uncle 
and nephew ruled conjointly till A D 1586 or Ramaiajayya ruled 
mdependently after A D 1580 No outstanding exploit is recorded 
about Ramaiajayya But he was keepmg mtact his hereditary pro- 
vmce Accordmg to an inscription'*^ dated 6aka 1495 (A D 1573) , 
he was ruhng, imder the oiders of 6rlrangaraya, the districts of 
Araga, Gutti, Barakuru, Mangaluru and other kingdoms ‘ devolved 
m succession ’ It is necessary here to draw attention to a serious 
error of the S T R which besides telhng us that Chikka-Sankanna 
was succeeded by Venkatappa, makes Ramaraja-Nayaka the latter’s 
younger brother and Yuvardja But Venkatappa is known to have 
been the younger brother and successor of Ramarajayya 

While the imtial year of Venkatappa-Nayaka’s reign is placed 
m 6aka 1505 (A D 1588) by the K iMV the earhest known for 
him from epigraphic records is 6aka 1514 (A D 1592) We find him 
acknowledgmg the suzeramty of the Vijayanagara kmg till AD 
1613, m which year he is stated to have been ruling Tulu-rajya and 
Malerajya, as a subordmate of Venkatapatideva Maharaya I®* 
The Itahan traveller Pietro della Valle who went to Ikkeri 
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with a Portuguese embassy states that ** this prince Venkat 
appa Naicka was sometimo vassal and one of the ministers of the 
great king of Vldla Nagar but after the downfall of the king 

Venkatappa Naicka remained absolute prince of the State of 
which he was governor, which also being a good soldier, he hath 
much enlarged In an Inscription of his grandson and successor 
Vlrabhadra, ho is described as a diamond elephant goad to the rut 
ting elephants the bounding Tai4ava kings, a sun to the darkness 
the Kiratas, a boundary mountain to stop the great ocean of Mlech- 
okkny ever seeking to overflow the south in victorious expedition.^ 
The S T R. and K J/ V attribute to him numerous victories among 
which may be mentioned the repulsion of the Bijapur forces imder 
Mamjula Khana, which h ad come to help a certain Hanuma, who 
invaded his territory and the defeat and capture of Bhairadivl of 
Gcrusoppe, who was a feudatory of Bijapur In commemoration of 
the first victory he erected a pillar at Hnnga1.°* He acquired teni 
tory down to the borders of Malabar and even came Into conflict 
with the Portuguese So powerful was he that the Portuguese sent 
an embassy to him in AX) 1023 “ He greatly Increased the power 
of hu dynasty and largely extended his kingdom by bis conquests. 
The latest date available for blm from insenptioDs is Saka 1551“ 
(AJD 1629) which was also the last year of his reign according to 
K.N V He married a daughter of Vlrupai^ija Nflyaka,®* whose 
name Is not known and had a son named Bhadrappa. This prince 
died during the lifetime of his father leaving a son named Vlra 
bhadra. The latter was assisting his grandfather Vedkatappa In 
the administration of the province, and in course of ti me succeeded 
him. 

Vlrabhadra Nayaka s earliest date gathered from Inscription 
is AX) 1629 “ which is also given as the first year of his reign in the 
IXN V " From this reign onwards the dates assigned in this work 
to the chiefs of thi«t family may be regarded as fairly correct. In 
1631 the Portuguese were able to obtain from the king of DekSri 
(he. Vlrabhadra) a treaty under which he agreed not only to cede 
the island of Kamboli and the fort of Barakalur but also allowed 
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them certam tradmg privileges He had to shift his capital m A D 
1638 from Ikkeri to Bidaniir on account of RanaduUa Khan’s attack 
on, and devastations of the foimer place An msciiption of A D 
1641, however, describes him as ‘havmg given protection to the 
southern kmgs alarmed by the great army of the Patusaha ’ (i e , 
the Sultan of Bijapm*) The same record also praises him as ‘ a 
long right arm to the Rd:]ddhzidja Paramesvai a Venkatadri ’ It is 
not possible to determme whether the sovereign referred to here 
was Venkata II of Vijayanagaia who reigned from A D 1630 to 1642 
for, none of the epigraphic records of Virabhadra mentions any 
paramount ruler If, on the other hand, the monarch meant was 
Venka^apatiraya I, who died m AD 1614, the services of Vira- 
bhadra must be considered to have been rendered when, as Yuva- 
rdja, this Keladi prmce was the lieutenant of his grandfather It 
may be mterestmg to notice here a copper-plate grant®^ whose date 
falls mto this reign This record which bears the date iSaka 1553, 
Piamoda, Margasna, su 5 (=AD 1630 November 28, Sunday, not 
verifiable) refers itself to the reign of Virappa-Nayaka, son of Rama- 
ra]a-Nayaka Though this prmce is mentioned m the KNV rmder 
the name of Vira-vodeya, he is not known to have ever ascended 
the throne If the grant is genmne we must surmise that he ruled 
for some time ]omtly with Virabhadra 6aka 1567 expired or 6aka 
1568 current (A D 1645) is the latest date recorded for him both m 
inscriptions and m the K N V.®® 

Virabhadra-Nayaka had no sons and is, therefore, stated to 
have placed the admmistoation of the kingdom m the hands of his 
uncles Sivappa-Nayaka and Venkatappa-Nayaka, havmg crowned 
the elder of them The Chikkadevardyavavisdvah, however, m- 
forms us that Sivappa-Nayaka murdered his chief Virabhadra- 
Nayaka and ascended the throne and hence Chikka-devaraja the 
Yuvardja of Mysore rejected the piesents offered to him by such a 
traitor Though there is no appaient reason for doubtmg the vera- 
city of this statement, no other evidence m support of it is available 
from any other source The epigraphs of ^ivappa-Nayaka, who 
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was ono of tho most distinguished members of his house, range in 
date from AX) 1652 to 1659 According to the KX/ V * he ruled 
from AX) 1645 to 1660 and os the latest known date of his prede- 
cessor is 1645, there docs not seem to bo any objection to accept 
the date assigned to him by tho Kannada work. Among his mill 
tary achievements, the one that had far reaching consequences was 
the recapture of Vclapura (Vellore), from tho enemy who had 
taken possession of it after driving out tho emperor Srlrangaraya, 
Hearing of tho victory of Slvappa Nayaka Sriranga who was 
^v^mde^mg without a home camo back to Vellore and gave him many 
titles and honours.'*® Hio incident narrated hero seems to refer to 
the siege of Vellore by the combined forces of Bljapur and Golconda 
a nd the consequent flight of Srlranga.^^ Sivnppa who was a great 
^va^rior a nd who, according to Leonard Paes ' possessed enormous 
wealth and maintained a standing army of forty to fifty thousa nd 
men could easily achieve the victory claimed for him in the S TJL 
In 1653 tho Bednur chief with the help of the Dutch, drove the 
Portuguese out of the Honavar fort * he also recovered from them 
other forts such as Tkk eri, Sorah and Udagapi, etc.^ and built many 
forts In the Kerala country In 1657 he recaptured from the Por- 
tuguese the forts of Kundapur GangoUi and Mangalore.™ He was 
constantly at war with the O^yars of Mysore and at one ti me laid 
siege to the fort of Pattaija (Srlrangapattnpa) which was their 
capital- An mscriptlon describes him as ruling over Araga, Guttl, 
Birakilru Mangajuru and other places, his kingdom stretching to 
the western ocean.™ According to Leonardo Faes his possessiona 
extended from tho Tudry river to Kasargod or Nlleivar * Hiua the 
testimony of literature nnd inscriptions agree with that of forei^^ 
in describing Hlrn os a successful warrior who confirmed the sta ty 
of his kingdom. He also introduced the land assessment known m 
fllvappa Nfiyaka s sHUt™ which was in prevalence for a considerabio 
time after him. 
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I have veiy little to add to what has been aheady written 
about tlie successois of 6ivappa by Rice and other scholai’s So, I 
do not consider it necessaiy in this shoit papei to tieat individually 
the leign of cvczy luler that followed 6ivappa The oidei of then* 
succession and dates will be found in the pedigice of the dynasty 
given at the end of this aiticle Here I shall only make a few 
obseivations concerning Ihiee of them The last date of Soma- 
sekliaia-Nayaka I was A D 1671 both according to Rice and the 
KNV but there aie two inscriptions which furnish for him the 
dates 6nka 1596 (A D 1671) and ^aka 1599 (A D 1677) si It has 
therefoie to be surmised that he lived up to AD 1677, though the 
admmistration of the kingdom was bemg earned on in the name of 
hei husband by his wife Chennammaji, the heioic Keladi queen, who 
defeated the aimy of Auiangazeb which was pmsumg Rajarama, 
son of Sivaji, and gave him sheltei Anothei impoitant fact dis- 
closed by a third iccoid^- is that Chennammaji the imtial year of 
whose reign is given by the KNV and Rice as A D 1671, had ao 
eaily as 6aka 1583 (A D 1661) issued mdependently, an oidei grant- 
ing a piece of land This date, it must be noted, falls mto the reign of 
Bhadiappa-Nayaka, who was the elder bi other of Somasekhaia- 
Nayaka I and for whom msciiptions supply us with the dates AD 
1661 to 1663 How could Chennammaji, the lawful wife (dhaima- 
patnl) of Somasekhaia I, make a grant imdei her own authority in 
the reign of Bhadrappa ^ It is difficult to solve this problem unless 
we suppose that, Somasekhaia also began to lule m AD 1661 and 
was co-regent with his elder brother up to 1663 which is the earhest 
date yet discovered foi Somaseldiara fiom mscriptions,®^ and that 
Chennammaji was associated with her husband m the government of 
the country fitom the very commencement of his leign The thud 
chief whose life has to be touched upon heie is Somasekhara III, the 
last of the Nayakas that exeicised rulmg powers Accordmg to Rice, 
he died unmarried in Poona, whither he was taken by the 
Marathas But m the publisher’s pieface to the ST R we are told 
that “ on hearing that Hyder was contemplatmg an invasion of the 
Maiatha country, he (Somasekhara) was kept imder the protection 
of the Desai of Naigund,” that he married a daughter of Basappa- 
Setti at Nargund, where his descendants are still hvmg 

A few words may now be said about the monuments of the 
Keladi chiefs, their coinage and rehgious and literary activities 
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Chflu^Jappa is stated to have built the temple of RameAvara at 
Kejadi, his grandson Pojja ^iftkBnnn installed the image of Vira 
bhadra in a building by the side of the temple of RfimeAvara and 
erected at Ikkeri the Aghore^vara temple “ These structures which 
are still preserved in a good condition have been fully described in 
the Afysore Archaeological Report, for 1932,” from which I give an 
extract — “ The Rnmedvara temple is a medium sized structure 
built completely of greenish grey stone in the mixed Hoysaja 
Dra vidian style which ^vas prevalent under the Ikkeri Naynkas. 
Hie Vlrabhadra temple is nearly similar in form to the RamS^vara 
temple The Aghdre^vara temple at Ikkeri is a remarkable piece of 
work specially because it is the largest and finest example of the 
Ikkeri school of architecture which appears to have flourished In 
the Malnad during the Vljayanagara period. It reminds us of seve- 
ral characteristic features of Hoysaja architecture. It combines 
Hoysaja with Dravldian features and suggests that the architecture 
of Malnid ’iniiko that of was not overwhelmed by the 

Southern or Dravidian style but retained numerous features of 
Hoysaja style In the temple of AghSreivara are to be seen three 
prostrating figures, in low relief, bearing the labels Sada^iva- 
Nfiyaka Bhadra Nayaka and Huchcha S anknpija Nayaka.*^ Other 
noteworthy monuments of the Kejadl rulers is the ChampakasarasI 
mafha at Anandapura, and the tank in It called Champakasaras, 
both stated to have been built by Venkatappa Nayaka.” About 
these Rice says that this mafha “ must also probably have been a 

superior building There still remain some fine stone elephants ^ 

a splendid tnnW belonging to it built round with steps of laterite 
A fine specimen of the sculpture of this period is the exqul^e 
figure of the fabulous bird oan 4 abhirun 4 a in the ceiling of ^ 
Virabhadra temple at KeJadL” Town planning had also ® 

high level of excellence during this period- The city 
which was visited by Pietro Dela Valle Is described by 0^ 
follows — It was in a beautiful plain with three fortified 
three ditriies The town was very large and was laid o 

in broad shady streets nnrT there were many pools of water a 
few groves. 
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The Keladi Nayakas issued their own gold corns which are well 
known by the name of Ikkeri-vardhas The gold coins of Sadasiva- 
Nayaka, which were probably restruck from tune to time till the 
end of the dynasty, have been described by the veteran scholar 
MM Rao Bahadur R Narasimhacharya He says — “ They bear 
on the obverse the figure of ^iva holdmg the trident m the right 
hand and the antelope m the left with Parvati seated on his left 
thigh, while on the reverse there is the legend Sn-Saddsiva m two 
or three hoiizontal Imes m Nagari characters This obverse which 
was derived from the corns of Harihara, Devaraya and Sadasiva of 
Vijayanagara was also adopted subsequently by Hyder and Elrishna- 
ra]a Odeyar III of Mysore It is of some antiquity bemg found m 
the Tmnevelly coins of the Korkai kmg Karikala, who ruled m the 
early part of the 12th century That these corns do not belong to 
Sadasivaraya of Vijayanagara is clear from the absence of the 
epithet Pratdpa on the reverse 

Virasaivism appears to be the faith to which the Nayakas 
adhered but their cathohcity and toleration are amply home out by 
inscriptions and hterature They were great devotees of the Advaita 
matha at Srmgen to which institution they made several grants , 
and the hiruda visuddha-vaidik-ddvaita-siddhdnta-pratishthd'pana 
was borne by them An inscription at Srmgen dated Saka 1542 
CAD 1621) states that Venkatappa-Nayaka I re-established Srm- 
geri Another of the same place®*^ records the restoration of the 
endowment of the Sringeri matha by Sivappa-Nayaka Sach- 
chidananda-Svamm, the Advaita guru of Mulabagilu (m the 
Shimoga District) who was also a recipient of many gifts from this 
family granted the viUage Bhadrasamudra m Saka 1588 for the 
mcrease of the glory of Somaiekhara-Nayaka They also gave 
hberal patronage to the Dvaita mathas at Udipi and Kudah Rama- 
raja-Nayaka made a grant of land m 6aka 1493 (A D 1571) to the 
celebrated Dvaita teacher and scholar Vadirajatirtha for worship 
m the temple of god Krishna®® at Udipi It is mterestmg to observe 
that this gift was made m order that Sadasiva-Nayaka may obtam 
reumon with 6iva At the time of the remstallation (punah- 
pratishthd) of god Krishna at Udipi by Vedavedyatirtha, disciple of 
Vadirajatfiiha, m Saka 1536 (A D 1613) Venkatappa-Nayaka 
granted to the temple the village of Huvmakere m Barakuru-rajya 
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Somaiekhara Nfiyaka HI mode o grant of the village S&vago^L^ana 
haj{l to Raghurajatirtha of the They made endow 

meats not only to Hindu inaUtuUona but also to mosques As an 
Instance of this may be mentioned a grant of land made in fetyg 
1550 (A^ 1627) by Venkatappa Nayaka I to a mosque built by 
him at Bhuvanagiridurga Though no gift is known to have been 
made to any Christian instltutioa> '' there were more than thirty 
thousand Christians among the subjects of Slvappa Nflyaka,”^®® 

As regards literature, Venkatappa Nfiyaka I wrote a commen 
tary in Sanskrit on and got a Kannada work of the same 

name as well as another entitled i^irdshtagite \vritten hy Tlrumala- 
bha^i^ During the same reign the poet Ranganatha Dikshita 
wrote a commentary on the Agamic work Tantroidra, AivaiMntdli*» 
another scholar in his court, wrote a treatise on horses known as 
Mfinapriya RSmanuja Srlngln, a great VIsishtfidvaita teacher, was 
greatly respected nt^d supported by this Nayaka.*®* The patronage 
afforded by this ruler to th© Mfidhva scholars Vadlrajatirtha and 
his disciple Vodavedyatlrtha has already been menti o ned . 
Hasavappia NSyaka I, t b? adopted son of Chennammfiji wrote the 
^ltKitattJa«tn4kara*®*inAD 1708 He was also the author of another 

Saiiskrit work nuTnctd Subhdjhitn-sunidruTTUi and the Kanna da 
work SiUrtijudhdkaro,*" Appayya of Bhatakaja, who composed 
many songs in ’KrfnTvad ^ mid to whom MM. R- Nar asirnhnchflfy a 
assigna the date ctrea AX> 1705, seems to have been a protegfi of 
this ruler Nlrvfijjayya, a minister of Samaifikbara H, wrot e the 
Sloapajdindhdna in Kannada.**’ Thus the Nfiyakas of Kejath 
not only scholars well versed both in Sanskrit and Kannad* 
were also patrons of many learned m en and poets. 
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Pedigree of the Nayakas of Keladi 


Chau^a-Gau^a, AD 1506 


Sadasiva-Nayaka, A D 1544-45 to 1565 Bhadrappa 


Dodda Sankanna-Nayaka Chikka Sankanna-Nayaka, A D 1570 to 1580 

ahas (’) Immadi Sada- j 

siva-Nayaka, A D 1566 


R^naraja-Nayaka, Venkatappa- 

AD 1570 to 1586 Nayaka I, 

(co-regent with AD 1592 

his uncle) to 1629 

Virappa-Nayaka, Bhadrappa Sivappa-Nayaka, Venkatappa- 

A D 1630 I AX) 1652, 1659 Nayaka, AX) 1660 

Virabhadra-Nayaka, (1645 - 1660) (1660 - 61) 

AD 1629 to 1645 1 

Bhadrappa-Nayaka, Somasekhara-Nayaka, 

A D 1661 to 1663 A D 1663 to 1677 

(1661 - 63) (1663 - 71) married 

Chennaminaji, AD 1661 
to 1697 (1671 - 97) 

(adopted) 

Basappa-Nayaka I, 

AD 1702 to 1714 
(1697 - 1714) 



Somasekhara- Virabhadra 

Nayaka II, AJD | 

1722 to 1737 Basappa-Nayaka n, 

(1714 - 39) AD 1740, 1752 (1739 - 54) 
married Viramma]!*®® 
(1757 - 63) 


(adopted) (adopted) 

Chenna-Basappa- Somasekhara- 
Nayaka, A D 1755 Nayaka in,“® 
(1754 - 57) AD 1758 


108 The dates inside brackets are those given by the K N V and Rice; 
others are those foimd in inscriptions 

109 No epigraph of this queen’s reign has yet come to light 

110 No date is assigned to this ruler in the K N V 




An Interesting Chapter in the History of 

Vijayanagara 


By 

Mr N. K Venkatesam Pantulu, M.A., L T., 

Retired Lecturer, Anantapur. 

The rise and fall of the kingdom of Vijayanagai’a was not a 
mere historical accident It was a very significant event m the age- 
long history of India The Fourteenth Century was an age of hte- 
rary and art Renaissance m Europe Italy took the lead m this 
Renaissance, as it was m Italy that the Grseco-Roman Culture had 
still the embers m a latent condition The great Vedantic Culture 
established m India by 6ri ^ankaracharya and kept a hvmg force 
m the Karnataka Country through the Mutt at Srmgeri, founded 
by the Jagadguru, was gradually losmg its hold on the people 
The Mahomedan invasions were threatemng not merely the poh- 
tical atmosphere of the country, but their advent was becommg a 
menace even to the social and rehgious welfare of the people dunng 
the fourteenth century The culture and the civilisation of the 
people were threatened with a set-back It was then that the Sage 
of Virupaksha, Sri Vidyaranya Svami, the renowned commentator 
of the Vedas, hailed from the Mutt of Sri Sankaracharya of the 
K^akoti Pitha of Kanchipuram and heralded a spiritual and poh- 
tical Renaissance m the Karnataka country A new hfe was given 
to the Mutt at Srmgen and as many as eight Mutts were foimded 
m the Karnataka country, to serve as spiritual beacon-hghts for the 
coimtry The Sage who founded his own Virupaksha Pitha at 
Pampa, now known as Hampi, helped his own disciples Harihara 
and Bukka to maugurate a pohtical sovereignty at Hampi, the seat 
of Sri Virupakshesvara and Sri Bhuvanesvan This kingdom which 
was established m 1336, reached its high-water mark durmg the 
celebrated reign of Sri Knshnadeva Raya, but owmg to pohtical 
and historical circumstances, the kingdom grew weak, after the 
sovereignty of the Sangama and the Saluva Dynasties (1336 to 
1505) Durmg the reign of ICnshnadeva Raya, the kmgdom extend- 
ed over the reign covered by the present “ Presidency of Madras, 
with the addition of Mysore and the other native States m the Pemn- 
sula ” Though the Empire actually broke up after the histone battle 
of Tahkota (1565) , it may be said that the glory of the Empire began 
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to wane even during the sovereignty of Achyuta Raya, the brother of 
Krishijadeva Raya. History has recorded the events leading up to 
the battle of Tajikota, the breaking up of the Empire, the dispersal 
of the powerful and power loving chieftains of the ruling dynasty 
only to ^vander out to Penukondn, Chandragiri, Mysore, etc., making 
efforts to continue the cultural and political activities of the Vijaya 
nngar Kings for some length of time, imtll a new order replaced 
the old order of things. 

This interesting chapter, however has reference to the passing 
of the cultural political sovereignty of a section of the House 

of the Vijayanngar Kings to a distant and different scene. Uru 
malamma, the Queen of Achyutadova Raya had a sist er by name 
MilrtimSmba She was given in marriage to an oflScer of the kin g^s 
household, a shrewd qtiH intelligent dependent of the king, and a 
gifted »Tid loved disciple of the court-astrologer and Pandit, Govinda 
Dikshlta, who was later to play a prominent part in the cultural 
and political atmosphere of the region covered by the Delta of the 
Cauvery known as the Tanjore Samasthana in the Chola De^ 
The period covered by these rulers, known as the NSyaka Kings of 
Tanjore extended from the middle of the sixteenth century to the 
middle of the seventeenth century The sovereignty during the 
period was held by Chewappa the husband of Mtlr tim a mb e, who 
obtained the Principality of Tanjore as his dowry Achyutappa an 
Rnghunfitha Nayaka, a great patron of letters and a distinguish 
author This last sovereign of Tanjore was to the Tanjort Prin 
(dpallty what Krlshpadeva Rfiya was to Vijayanagar 
Dikshita was the minister of these three Nayak Kings, and wi 
co-operation of the king and the gifted minister the region was 
made a very flourishing nnd cultured colony of the ^ 

Vijayanagar Govinda Dikahita's son Yfigfionarayana Diksbit^ 
Court Poet, says In hia work Sfihitya Ratnakara that 
Dikshita was given Ardhfisana by the king Raghunfitha Nayalm 
that the king learnt the art of government from the great o , 
philosopher and statesman, Govinda Dikshita. 

The literary and historical works of the period and the Insci^ 
tlona of the period bear testimony to the magnitude of the g 
work done by the Nfiyaka Kings in Tanjore. For one thing c 
present Sarasvati Mnhal Library attached to the palace at Tanjore 
reveals the extent to which Andhra Literature and culture pennea 
ted the Cho}a D§^ which is now claimed as a Tamil country The 
network of Pfithasfilas even now persisting in that region shows the 
spirit in which the work of literary and educational reconstruction 
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was handled by this section of the luleis of Vijayanagai’ who had the 
headship of Tanjore in then- hands for over a centuiy The UTiga- 
tion system of the Cauvery, which even to this day leaves veiy little 
water to be dehvered to the Sea-God Varuna, shows the perfection 
with which the works of national well-bemg weie undei taken by 
the Nay aka Kmgs of Tanjore. 

The fine state of the country durmg the rule of the Nayak Kmgs 
IS shown in the beautiful description of the legion given by Kalale 
Viraraju, the commandei-m-chief of the Mysoie kmgs, who passed 
m that century thiough the legion, durmg his expedition to the 
south He thus describes the legion m Chapter 34 of the Sabha 
Paiva m his Andhra Vachana Bhdiata (p 101) — 


'7r*£>ox5bi3cJ5bo?5b, o-ci) 

iodiborfj, ■<»£) ■<jifocx)X' rr* ;i5cBos5t>c35bo;iS);5 a;6'^ad!ibo^5b'^?o-2>, 

’ — o o’ 

'A’SDoOrf •i^sS-'Ticzx) 

Sr*8^ iS^^tnagoex) i^o'acr'cjS', cS5S^?5 aozxr® 

5^ypl)io^5'o2X)ex!S&, ^£)iP’«jer'^o 

2»«X);Sbj <}jdo^©0(^eS'??’y ^SsS.Soio'aoexiwo^Sbj S)ows6e;;Sr’ 

|^c)4r*!^ §^g'OyS'oex)exjtt5oj liQlSx) 
tCdsJS' iT’b'^oiS^ cSSxr^^S^oS^v S'l5t)l5o2X>ex)S3c), ^doy^^a&og' 

, 'Sx)i$v/ib 56lr®tt3s5’Oex3y^ 
:Sb^cs5o&do2»y35y;^sS)j tGddTSndrj 9bg'-d(^'5r»g' s3s5ay 

■5r»JSb^ ayS6SG|^io l^i^ayoewySSb awOsS-'oK' pjOfi^jS-^o^xjy 


■SSydsSj, '^tS'£^oK 553lr"?5o3oys5yd^ 

^dg:5^i^08X)ydyds5b5 s$^Tr'j6oa(’<b-cSb ?Sb'^dt3od&Joex)yX'iab?j|Mddi3^C3oy55yrf;3b, 
^zo^dsir*0'S^ esyod^dcsi/^) ■2r©S' -cTodJoz^do (^■5^^dcr»dd8c/<b-C5b 
S3oSi^do2>3y-’<b y'3r»»3^0KO?My;5orf rfs5dd^^;5cr’jlfr'yo8'^dc«b/<b 'S^o'S^yer® 

56oz>D^d<So <S^o-;i)-i3boA'5Joer^i^^yg'er’^d ^^^^S^KeaoexivsSv^o 

»3'cr»X S^ptSaSb/ib ■i^o-^v~^S)~d^/i3 doAd8o^-cSb sS^^JSgoejD^j 
zx)^, 53ds5S-^P'dd5d p3"Sodoe»S3bj «r*^«Jdoe»5S3, g'ooS.dS-'-doewsfe, -iGdy 

ziTS^l^tSozx^rSbf dOO'^doMOSfi d<S^5jf^^doex)?Sbj ■^^dir'2Jg's38^B oajosfi, 

2i»ng-<)^£^t3ooa;&5 K'y-^ngSoX&o^TS) SSidtr^gozM 

doKo-7^;6a -Tr-^aj^-^fo^xSo^^cfiSS, eiOcjBosSb-rfaoy 

^SS t676^§) s6sS’ei^Oe»3St30'B69OXyo/rs oacr»'5s6. 

35 
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U the Kingdom of Vijayanogar has disappeared now under the 
stress of historical cataclysms, if the Tanjore NSyak Kings have 
long left the scene of their activities, there is still much which has 
been left behind by them, to Impress us with the magnitude of their 
eHort in the onward march o£ Indian Cultxire and Civilisatiocu The 
historic ruins of Htunpl give us on insight into the ancient, mediae* 
val and modem history of Pampa Ksb^tra and the Glory of the 
Vijayanogar Empire The Andhra Literature in the Tanjoro 
Sarasvati Mahal Library, the smUing fields and the network of irrh> 
gatlon works, the cultural centres in the region watered by the 
Cauvery are all proofs positive of the great truth of life that what 
passes away is what is not worth remaining, and what r emain s is 
the work of as the instrument of God, that holds aloft the Light 
of Divine Wisdom on this Eternal World of His. We, His Agents 
of a Season pass, hut our work remains for all time For life is 
evanescent, but work Is permanent That is the lesson left on the 
pages of Tndtnn History by the brief episodes of the Empire of 
Vljayanagap the Kingdom of the Tanjore Nayaka Kings, from 
the fourth decade of the fourteenth century to the middle of the 
seventeenth century 
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Rule of Vijayanagara over Kongu Country 

By 

Rao Sahib C M Ramachandra Chettiar, B A , B L , 
President, District Educational Council, Coimbatore 

INTRODUCTION 

Limits of Kongu — its features “ Kongu ” country is a geogia- 
phical unit in the Taiml-speakuig tracts of South India In physical 
features it has the shape of a cup surrounded by mountain ranges 
on all its sides exceptmg the south-east, where there is a gap slop- 
mg towards the Chola country The sacred river Kaveri divides 
the country into tivo parts running from north to south and then 
south-eastwards and finally emptymg itself through the gap on the 
fertile Chola plains On the north the country is bounded by Top- 
pur, Barugur and Talamalai ranges, on the west by the Nilagin and 
Vellmgin ranges, on the south by the Anamalai and Pahu halls and 
on the east by Kolhmalais, Jawadis and Shervaroys^ There are 
a number of gaps or passes between these ranges which affoid rail- 
way and road commumcations with the neighbourmg coimtries 
Kongu-nadu is comprised of the present district of Coimbatore, a 
major portion of Salem and few taluks of Trichi and Madura dis- 
tricts From time immemorial this part of South India had been 
legarded as a separate territory for all purposes mcludmg pohtical, 
even while it was imder the sway of other mighty powers This 
countiy has developed a civilisation and a pecuharity of its own 
and has kept them up m spite of imoads fiom univeisahsm, catholi- 
city and outside influence 

Earlier Account Tamil hteratuie from the earliest days has 
assigned a separate existence for this country and the inscrip- 
tions of the mediaeval days confirm the veracity of the statement 
The country was known as Kongu and the people were called “ The 
Kongar ” Some of the names of the kmgs who ruled over the 
coimtry have also been recorded Durmg the Sangam-age, “ The 
Kongar” were a virde and fightmg lace and a number of mihtaiy 
feats wherem the Kongar and their kmgs have taken part, have 
been recorded m the poems of Pura Nanuru ^ilappadhikdram. 


1 There is an old Tamil Stanza which gives the boundaiies o£ Kongu- 
Nadu 
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an ancient Tamil classic, mentions the name of the Kongu kings of 
its days as Kongu Ijam KoSar and states that they performed a fes- 
tival of sacrifice in honour of tho Pattlnlka^vxil, Knppnld, who 
wreaked vengeance by seeking Justice from the Pa^dya king for 
the imjust execution of her husband at his inadvertant orders. In 
the early days, the country had strong fortresses scattered through 
the length and breadth of the land, from which strong holds war 
loving chiefs kno\vn as Vcffrs ruled the surrounding country An 
important chief among them was Adlgaman of Tagadfir, the 
modem DharmapurL The later day inscriptions styled him even 
as the Kongu ktng . The chieftains were often at war with their 
neighbours and kept the military spirit unquenched. From the 2nd 
century to the 9th century the Ganga dynasty ruled over the coun 
try from their capital at Talokkfid situated on the northern bank 
of the KaverL Under their rule the country seems to have enjoyed 
peace and plenty They have been classed as Kongu chief s by the 
local chronicle * Kongudc^ Rajfikka} ” The Ganga line was over 
thrown by the rising Chfila Empire of Tanjore in the 9th century 
Rajendra Chola captured their capital T ainkk gd annexed the 
Kongu country The Chola viceroys perhaps selected from the royal 
hue ruled over tho Kongu coimtry In course of time, when the 
central power became weak, tho viceroys asserted their Indepcnd 
enco Even a dynasty seems to havo been set up. They are nam ed 
** Kongu Chdlas by the historians. This lino seems to have lasted 
for 2^ centuries nnH the epigraphlcal records show that much pro- 
gress had been effected during their days. The Hoyaalas of Halebid 
(Dvarasamudra) put an pnt^ to their Indepen d ence and occupied 
the major portion of the coimtry They were in their turn over 
thrown by the end of the 13th century and the beginning of the 
14th centiny by the Afghan Invasions from Delhi of Ala ud-dln 
Khlljl and his generals. The Muhammadan occupation was neither 
long nor effective Probably they never occupied any portion of, 
or had they any effective control over Kongu country After the 
overthrow of the Hoysalas a few minor chieftains appear to have 
held sway over the Innfj till they were subdued by the rising power 
of Vijayanagara. From the 14th to the 17th century tho country 
was under Vijayanagara rule nnH was influenced to a considerable 
extent by the new dvillsatlon. It is the purport of this 

paper to deal with that chapter in Kongu history 

ffources of information. Information for a study of this period 
have to be culled out from the number of sources. The eplgraphl 
cal records chiselled on the walls of the numerous temples and slabs 
In the country afford a good simply of material fr oTn which we 
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coiild consti'uct a political account of the country The existence 
of various Telugu and Kanarese communities m the midst of a 
purely Tamil population, an account of their inflow mto such a 
country and a comparative ethnological survey of their customs 
and manners, would make an mterestmg study m the social pro- 
giess and architectural works found m the temples show us the 
high degree of the attainment m the development of art durmg 
those days The establishment of temples, and tlie grants and 
endowments for worship m their favour, manifest the extent of 
the rehgious upheaval m that period The migration mto the coun- 
try and colonisation of the same by aitisans and tradmg commu- 
mties show how the rulers wanted to develop the countiy economi- 
cally The buildmgs of anicuts over rivers and the diggmg of irri- 
gation tanks prove the mterest of the rulers m the welfare of the 
rural population by developmg their agricultural facihties From 
a study of the period through the above said som’ces of information, 
we could understand the pioblems and their details with a certam 
amount of accuracy and precision and could construct a narrative 
deahng with all aspects of activities of the then existmg society 

Political aspects At the instance of the greedy and relentless 
Ala-ud-dm Khilji, his general Malik Kafur mvaded South India 
and overthrew Halebid, the capital of the Hoysalas m the year 
1310 AD With the idea of sub]ugatmg all other southern states, 
he proceeded further south and extmguished the Pandya dynasty at 
Madura A short hved sultanate was established there Whether 
Malik Kafur actually passed through Kongu country durmg his 
southern raid is doubtful, as there are no direct records to that 
effect But there is proof m an inscription recordmg the destruc- 
tion of a temple durmg a Muhammadan raid Though Hale- 
bid fell, the Hoysala house was not destroyed at once, 
for we find the records of Vira Ballala III till 1341 AD We 
have his last record at Danayakankottai m the Kongu country of 
the year 1338 A D Hence it is clear that Vira Ballala smwived the 
attack of the Muhammadans and contmued his administration long 
after Mahk Kafur’s mvasion 

The Vijayanagara Empire was established by the enterprismg 
brothers Bukka and Harihara m the early 14th century They 
founded the capital Vijayanagar m the year 1336 2 They slowly 
extended their rule towards the neighbom'mg tracts On the north 
the enterprismg Muhammadan state of the Bahmanis rose at Kul- 


2 Now there Is diiference of opinion as regards the date 
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burga and arrested their progress. On the south the field was open 
and their efforts were successful The disorganised south gave an 
advantage to the new rising Empire and within a short period the 
whole South India came under theu* control The Kongu country 
shared the fate with her sister territories of the South. The first 
Vijayanagara inscription in the Coimbatore district is found at 
Modalli and is dated 1368 AJD It is a record of the reign of Kam 
pap^m UdaiyJir II, and proves directly the entry of Vijayanagara into 
this land. The latest record of the Vijayanagara kings is dated 1667 
and it was during the reign of ^Irangaraya. Hence we can define 
the period of tho rule of Vijayanagara over Kongu country as 
having lasted from 1363 to 1667 for full 3 centimes, 

A careful study of the inscriptions of this period throws light 
upon the question how the Vijayanagara kings slowly entered the 
Kongu country, what time they took to occupy the entire state, 
how they lost influence by the traitorous activities of their viceroys 
who set themselves up as independent chiefs for a ti m e, how 
Krlshijadovarfiya recovered the lost power how the rule continued 
for a century more and how the rising dynasties of Mysore and 
Madura snatched the power for themselves. We will deal hereafter 
In detail with the evidence afforded about these points from the In 
scnptlons and other sources. 

SANGAMA OR DYNASTY I 

Kampanna Udaiydr U (Son of Bukka 1) AS) 1363 Hireo 
inscriptions of sovereign have been deciphered in the Colmba 
loro district, one at Modalli* and two at Sadayampfiiayam* The 
earliest among them is dated 1368 which has been shown above as 
the date of the commencemoit of Vljayanagar entry into this coun- 
try A very important political fact is related by the Sadayam 
pfijayam inscriptions of thfa period. Ihey say that Kuraiyiir temples 
which were desecrated and defiled by the Muhammadans were re- 
novated an d rebuilt subsequently by Avudayaraja. The temples 
were NSgeivaram Udaiytr and Vadugu Piflalyfir The destruction 
of the temples would have been done during thp sweeping invasion 

3. Madam — Ep Rt 24S cf 1013. 

4. Sadayampijayam —135 and 138 of 

In 1365-08, Bukka I turuad bis attentlna to the south, and sent his ton, 
Kankjks^pa XJ^alyir or to overthrow ^nk»rT | 7 wo/^«n S ultan ate 

of Madnr*.'* -Salem DUMct Ooretteer 

■i»va quoted Sadayampftiayam inscription bo after this cam 
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of the Muhammadans eithei of Mahk Kafui or of the subsequent m- 
cursionsj durmg the shoit lived Sultanate at Madura Evidently, 
the Muhammadans weie diiven out, or would have gone away 
Avithout setthng themselves permanently, and a subsequent ruler 
lenovated the temple This has been done during the first Vqaya- 
nagara soveieign, who enteied Kongu This act is an example of 
real Vqayanagaia spnit Thence Kongu countiy began to feel the 
true Vqayanagaia influence 

Vlra Arayappadeua (Hauhara II) AD 1386-97 There aie 
thiee inscriptions of this lung at Eiagandhalli^ and Smganallur 6 and 7 
all m Kollegal They aie dated 1386, 1390 and 1397 lespectively The 
inscription of 1386 is a record on a Virakkal which was installed to 
perpetuate the heioic death of a Gowda m fightmg with the rob- 
beis after killmg some with an axe It might be noted m this con- 
nection that there aie a good number of Vhakkals m Kongu Nadu 
similar to those found in Kannada (Karnatic) teiritories Viiak- 
kals are memorial stones of heroic men who die for their country 
on battle fields, m fightmg with wild beasts to protect crops and 
human bemgs, and with lobbeis, who waylay high roads Very 
larely such memorial stones bear the names of the heroes and their 
dates We aie fortunate here to have these details engraved m 
the above said Virakkal 

Vlra Devardya I (Son of Hanhara II) A D 1408 There is only 
one inscription of this kmg m this country It is dated 1408 and is 
found m Smganallur ^ We have to note that the power of Vijaya- 
nagara was not felt much m the Kongu coimtry durmg the reigns of 
this ruler as weU as that of his father the previous ruler We find 
that the inscriptions of them reigns are confined to the Kollegal 
taluk more or less on the borders of Kongu countrj^ Hence we have 
to conclude that the effective occupation had not yet been achieved 
durmg these two reigns 

Vlra Hanharardya III (Son of Devatdya I) AD 1400-1412 
Two inscriptions of this king have been discovered one at Vijaya- 


5 Eragandhalli ' — ^Ep Rt 179/1910 

6 & 7 Smganallur — ^18/1910 This mentions 500 merchants of Ayyavale 
“ Some time prior to 1384, Hari Kara n sent his son Virupaksha on an expedi- 
tion to the south, and this prmce claims victories over the kings of Ton^ai- 
Man^alam, the Chola, the Pandyas and Ceylon One or other these cam- 
paigns must have brought the Salem district imder the sway of Vijayanagara ” 
p — Salem District Gazetteer 

8 Smganallur — Ep Rt 19/1910, mentions Mahapradana Nagama Nayaka 
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mangalam® dated 1412, and tho other at Komaralingam^® dated 1400 
Vijayamangalam ia the famous Jaina centre situated almost in the 
centre of Kongu country It Is on the rnam trunk road between 
Coimbatore and Erode Komaralingam is an important Agrahdram 
situated on tho northern bonk of Amravatl in South Kongu. The 
existence of these hvo in the centre and the South Kongu testify 
that Vijayanagara rule had already extended over the entire Kongu 
Nadu. 

Devardya II (son of Vlra Vtjaya Raya ) , AJD 1419 1451 There 
are two inscriptions of this king dated 1440 and 1441. (in Coimba 
tore District) Both of them ore found at Kolinjlvadl^ now a su 
burb of Dhfir5puram on the southern bank of the AmravatL^ Ko- 
linjiv§dl 1^ lu South Kongu ^ east of Komaralingam. The former 
is in Dharapuram taluk , while the latter is in Udamalpet taluk. 
Tho existence of Kollnjivddl inscriptions confirm the entire occu 
pation by Vijayanagara of the Kongu country during the earlier 
reign itself There are four other inscriptions at Pain! (Madura) ^ 
Trichl and Sal em districts. 

The above sovereigns belong to the first Vijayanagara 
dynasty viz^ ?^ngHmn dynasty After Devaraya II there were a 
few other sovereigns of tbU dynasty We do not find their inscrip- 
tions in thin territory They were weak rulers as is evidenced by 
the usurpation of the 2nd or Sa|uva dynasty Moreover they were 
short lived. Hence it is quite natural that no inscriptions of their 
reigns are found in thin distant territory All the same it is clear 
that the entire Kongu country came under the Vijayanagara rule 
even during the days of Harihara IIL 

SALUVA OR DYNASTY H 

There is a complete gap in the Inscnptional evidence for nearly 
three-fourths of a century between the days of Devarflya 11 of the 
first dynasty and the famous Kt^^hi 7 a Dervariya of the third dynasty 
The absence of inscriptions during this period is accounted for in 
detail hereafter Though there are no inscriptions of the second or 

I. V^jay amanjnlaTii — gj. 596/1306 ill (Jolzi) Uai flik- ^ 

10. TCmnar BUog am — Ep Rt 192/1809, tbo of the viHsSO i* 

as Kumaranga 'RhTmn»rThnfm-p wfittwT.g«Tam- 

II. KoUnJivi^ — Ep. Ht 681/1893 and 583/1893. (SU, 5-257.59) 

12. Pidnl — RL 610/91, 7m/09, 193A0 and 196/10 

Noto. — EoUnJlvA^ Insdiptlons 583/83 ncords th* dastructlon of tb* 
tem p i * of rtfAfeanStKa oi the viBaga In tha Mobammadan raid and tba lubaa 
qu ent ranovatlon by tba Tarangayv Madr&^iTir 




(Copyright — Archaeological Survey of India ) 
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Saluva dynasty, yet a mention has been made m a Telugu poem 
dedicated to the Emperor Saluva Narasimha, the founder of the 
second dynasty about his conquest of a number of forts mcludmg 
Dharapuri m Kongu country The poem is “ Jaimmi Bharathamu " 
written by PiUalamarri Pma Virabhadia The relevant hnes from 
the poem are — 

JmaySpaya Vihara Bonagiri henp Kongu Dharapuri 

Penukondaya khilaika durgaharana prenkhatpratapodaya^ 

These Imes reveal the conquest by S^uva Narasimha of the forts 
of Bonagir, (Bhuvanagiri) , Gmji, Kongu Dharapuri and Penu- 
konda Dh^apuri of Kongu cannot be other than Dharapuram on 
the river Amravati We have already mentioned about the exist- 
ence of two inscriptions of Devaraya II dated 1440 and 1441 at 
Kolmjivadi, now a suburb of Dharapuram Hence it is clear that 
the fort of Dharapuiam (Dharapuiam has a rumed fort even now) 
had been brought under control even durmg the reign of Devaiaya 
Hence to say that Saluva Narasimha conquered Dharapuram is only 
a poetical exaggeration of a contmued occupation which itself was 
considered to be a victorious conquest, which is a common usage 
m poetical imagmation among the poets who smg the praise of their 
patron kmgs After the reign of Devaraya, the control over Kongu 
seems to have been loose as will be explamed m the following sec- 
tion 


UMMATTUR AND TERKKANAMBI INTERREGNUM^^^ 

Whenever the central power weakens, the viceroys and petty 
chiefs throw off the yoke and set up mdependence leading to the 
downfall of their masters This is the bane of Indian politics His- 
tory has repeated itself any number of tunes and it had done so m 
this period as well After Devaraya II, his successors were weak 
and dissensions arose legardmg succession The control of distant 
territories became meffective Kongu country was far away It 
was under a viceroy who ruled at Ummattur These chieftains 
grew powerful, and, as the sovereign of Vijayanagara became weak, 
they began to exercise acts of mdependence They issued edicts m 
their own names as if they were sovereigns Accession of territories 


13 During the interregnum mentioned above, a few inscriptions of the 
reigns of Bhujabalaraya Immadi Narasa), 1492, Vira Narasa 1506. Mallik^- 
juna 1476, have been found But they aie all on the borders of Kongu country 
only^ 


36 
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aiid wars with their neighbours were common, Ihese overt acts of 
Independence ore common In sudj ctises. The causes for such acta 
are the recognition of viceroys as smaller kings rather mare 
officers with delegated pov/ers. Military and Revenue afiolra were 
never controlled by the central power Hereditary system of suc- 
cession is Q bane to effective controL These causes led the Ummat- 
tur chle& to hold their own in defiance of the central power We 
now give on account of the rulers who acted practically as Independ 
ent sovereigns in this interregnum 

Vira NaUja Rdya U^aiyar^* About 10 Inscriptions of this 
chief are found in this country of which 9 are in the 
Coimbatore district and one is at Palni in Madura district 
Some of the dates are 1489, 1497 and 1499 They corres- 
pond with the confused period alter Devarfiya H, and that of the 
early part of the Sfiluva dynasty The inscriptions in the Coimba 
tore district show that they ora scattered throughout the length and 
breadth of the Kongu country The very fact that this chieftain’s 
y^ftTir>p Vl^ been used in all the e^cts goes to show that he had tried 
to assert his Independence in spite of his siizerain. At Periyapd 
lay&m, 9 miles east of Tirupur railway station, there is an old teraplft , 
with the major portion now In ruins, containing an inscription of 
Ids. TTils place was known In the 9th century as Kurakkuttall, and 
hag got the sanctity of being mentioned in the sacred Tdvfiram of 
6rl SundoramOartl NSyanar (825 A.X3 ) Near this iJaco there Is 
a big irrigation still in use. It is known as Nanjarfyanku}am 
after this TJmmattOr chieftain. Nanjarfiya Is known to have been 
an enlightened prince ■^rfio Interested him sel f in the agricultural 
uplift of the country 

VJra ChtWeardva Udoiy4r« This prince is the son of Vira 
Nanjar&ya. Three inscriptions of his are found and they are dated 
1508 and 1512. As they axe found at Avanaki, Kunnatux and Kun 
tur the extent of hla rule seem to have been the same as that of 
his father With this chief the hereditary line seems to have dls- 
appeared. 


14. Naajl R&yai Inscrlpldaos are found at Avaniil — lfi6/09, 200/09 

15. ChlkkarAya — Avaniil 189/09 by a marcha n t 

Kunzutur— InacrtpUcns 3. Dlita. a, ^ft ot a tank. 

BItmtur— 23/10, gUt of taacas for prorlding food and dothlng to M Vo4*r*r* 
of fiWjuhJo’ saat o! dSnta Dioaro StmhSaano, in 
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Vvra Nanjamia Udaiydr This prince is the son of Dheppana 
Udaiyar It is not known how he is connected with the former 
chiefs There are four inscriptions of his rangmg from 1507 to 1517 
They are scattered throughout the coimtry, as they are found at 
Nambiyiir, Pattanam, Palm and Dharapuram Another name Nan- 
]amma Uday^, son of Pratapa Harihararaya is also mentioned in 
the last inscription 

Terkkandmbi Mddayya There is a fine symmetrical masonry 
tank built of chiselled stones m front of the Perur temple On its 16 
sides there are Tamil and Kannada inscriptions to the effect Terk- 
kandmbt Sankaraiyana maga-Mddayyana seva The tank had been 
constructed by this chief, when he ruled over the coimtry But 
the dates are not given He constructed a Siva temple on the east- 
ern bank of the tank and named it after himself as Madavisvaram 
Probably he was a viceroy of Vijayanagara durmg this mterregnum 

TULUVA OR DYNASTY HI— KRISHNA DEVA RAYA 

(1509-1530) 

The Saluva dynasty was succeeded by the Tuluva dynasty of 
which Knshnadeva Raya was the most bnihant monarch He was 
a man of action and considerable abihty, and he detenmned to ex- 
tend the empire by brmgmg all the vassals under his control 
Vijayanagara rose to its height under this illustrious monarch The 
battle of Raichur drove away the Muhammadans beyond the 
Krishna His eastern campaign added the Northern Sircars to his 
territories. His southern progress as far as Ram§svaram, as de- 
picted m the brilhant account m Telugu Rayavachakamu and m the 
poem Kiishnara]avi]ayamu by Kumaradur]ati, was responsible for 
brmgmg all the southern States as far as Ramesvaram and the Cape 
under his control Soon after Krishnadeva ascended the throne he 
found that the viceroys m the south had become disobedient durmg 
the piior weak regimes One of such viceroys was the Ummattur 
chief imder whose control Kongu country was ICrishnadevaraya 
proceeded against him and reduced the fort of Svasamudram m a 
smgle day’s fight The Ra]a was driven out and another viceroy 
Parvatarahuta by name was installed This campaign would have 


16 Vira Naniamma Udayar — ^Nambiyiir 202/09 

Pattanam — 210/09 , sox merchants rebuilt the village and called it Srlnatha- 
pattana 

Kattangam (Dharapurati) , 278/1920 The father’s name is given as Hari 
Hara Raya 
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taken place In 1510, the very next year after Krlih^ad§varaya’s 
accession to the throne, for we find an Inscription at Erode of the 
date 1510-11 mentioning Parvatorihuta as the viceroy of 
devarnya.^^ This viceroy unlike the prior Ummattur viceroys 
seems to have been a lo 3 ral one for we find thereafter 
that Krishj ^ adevaraya had been recognised as the real sovereign 
throughout the Kongu country About 7 inscriptions have 
been found scattered In Coimbatore, Salem and Madura 
districts. They range from 1518 to 1528. The inscription 
of 1518 found at Kokkarayapet,** Salem district, describes 
Krishnadevaraya as Raj^kkal Tamblr^ ' meaning king of 
kings. It shows that Krisbpadevaraya was wielding real sovereign 
power The other Inscriptions in tho Salem district are one at 
Indore^* (Dharmapuri taluk) and Urn other at Trichengod**® The 
latter is dated 1523 It deals with the endowment of market tolls 
to celebrate certain festivals. In the Coimbatore district there la an 
Inscription dated 1545 found at Seviir In the centre of the district*^ 
In Madura district there Is one at Palni dated 1520 ** According to 
it an office r KondalyadSva makes a gift to the temple. In the Din 
digal taluk there is an Inscription at Agaram*^ and another at Tadi* 
koihbu,** both dated 1522 According to the latter 24 houses had 
been built endowed. This incident reveals a colonisation 
scheme Wo find therefore inscriptions supporting the literary evl 
dence mentioned above In confirming the control of K rishiyid eva 
over Kongu 


ACHYUTARAYA 1530-1542“ 

About 11 inscriptions have been discovered of this sovereign 
ranging from 1530 to 1540 They are found in Coimbatore, Salem 
and Madura districts. The Dindigal fort shnne has an inscription 
of the year 1538 AtamankottaJ inscription dated 1530 makes gifts 
of taxes. 


IT Erode — 168A0 Parv»t» Kihuts. 

Ut Kokkarsyspet— 460/13 2Stli Jsmury 151S. 
la indow— la/iaoo 
20. Trlcbciigod— 651/05. 

2L S*vQiw-a 
33. 61Z/B3. 

2a. As«r«in— 4/04. 

K Tadikombo-S. DUls. No. 3, p. 47 

3S. AAiyutas — AvaniU, ErBgsiUiHBlli, Kuntur HodalH, D fp d tfi * ! Atto* 
ankot^ai, Tlraroasgalcm and ICokkarAyaxtpet. 
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SADASIVARAYA 1540-156728 

About 8 inscriptions have been found ranging from 1544 to 
1565 This prmce was almost a prisoner But his suzeiamty was 
acknowledged throughout the empire tiU the fall of Vijayanagara 
at the battle of Rakshas-Tangadi m 1565 We know that Ahya 
Ramaraja was the real ruler Durmg this reign a southern cam- 
paign seems to have been projected under the command of Timma- 
raja m the year 1545 This campaign is echoed m the inscription at 
Ratnagiri, Trichmopoly district, which says that Ramaraja Chinna 
Timmayya made a gift to the temple This person is a prmce of 
Araviti family Timmaiaja is mentioned m two other mscriptions 
at the same place The name of Ahya Ramaraja who was the real 
ruler is mentioned m an inscription dated 1556 at Karimangalam 
(Salem district) After the capture of Madura by Naganna and his 
son Visvanatha and the estabhshment of a hereditary viceroyalty, 
the Madura feudatoiy Nayaks began to throw off the yoke of 
Vijayanagara The central power havmg become weaker smce the 
death of Krishnadeva, Madura Nayaks had begun to raise then* 
heads even as the Udaiyars of ^rirangapatam With Sadasivaraya, 
the Tuluva dynasty became extmet 

ARAViTI OR DYNASTY IV 

f 

After the defeat of Vijayanagara m 1565, the prmces of the 
Aiaviti dynasty became the ruhng ones But then* rule was 
very weak and nommal Very few inscriptions of these sove- 
reigns are found Viravenkatapati I (1586-1614) is represented 
by three inscriptions m Erode and Sivasamudram bearmg 
the dates 1588 and 1604 ^riranga is represented at Dharmapun by 
one inscription dated 1619 Rama IV is represented by an inscrip- 
tion dated 1629 at Tadikombu Srirangaraya is represented by four 
mscnptions m Coimbatore district datmg from 1655 to 1667 With 
him the names of Vijayanagara kmgs disappeared fiom Kongu 
country Even these sovereigns of Aravlfi dynasty were merely 
nominal heads, for as mentioned above, Madura and Mysore had 
begim to encroach upon the Kongu country A few copper-plates 
of the Nayaka kmgs Tirumal Nayaka and Chockanatha bearmg the 
dates 1655, 1665 and 1667 really show that they had assumed full 
sovereign power, though they owed theoretical allegiance to Sri- 
rangaraya Tirumal Nayaka of Madura was actually m possession 

26 Sadasiva— Kollegal, iSmganattur, Ratnagiri, Karimangalam 5/1900 and 
Taramangalam 

27 C P of Nayaks — Sewell’s History — 186, 190 Ind Ant 1916 
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of tho wholo of south Kongu and a relative*^-* of hla, AJagadrl 
Nfiyaka, built the famoua Kanaka Sobha at PSriir which possesses 
some of the most exquisite sculptxiral pillars in South The 

Mysore kings rose to power and vied with Madura for the possession 
of the Kongu coimtry The earliest Mysore record is that of Krish- 
^jaraja dated 1557 found at KaramadaL** But Mysore really to 
the scene during the reign of Kaq^va Narasarfija 1638 to 1659 The 
inscription at Erode of the year Maamatha, records the triumph of 
Mysore over Madura at the famous battle of Erode “ This battle 
decided the fate of Kongo, for from that time onward the whole of 
Kongo Nadu came under the control of Mysore Vodeyars. The 
above brief sketch of the political history will show that Kongu 
country was under Vljayanagara nominally for three centuries from 
1368 to 1667 but effectively for 1% centuries from the reign of Deva 
raya I vir., 1400 till the fall of Vijayanagara 1565 Even during this 
period there was an interregnum of the recalcitrant viceroys of 
Ummattur But all the same the influence of Vliayanagara was 
felt in thja territory throughout the three centuries In sodal, rell- 
glous ^nd economic spheres. After all, the civilization of the luc 
cessors of Vliayanagara was also the same as that of Vliayanagara. 

Socifld aspect Before the advent of Vijayanagara, ECongu NSd^ 
was purely a Tanfll country The Hoysajas would have been re- 
sponsible for the settlement of a gmidl percentage of K a nnad a popu 
laUon, The Knnnad^ would hav© crossed the ghats by the 

Nllglris or TTammip passes. Th^ generally fevoured the foot of 
the bUW pnd settled mostly on dry lands. Even now their villages 
are found all along the foot of the ghats. The taluk of KoJIcgal has 
a purely Konnp dn population even from the early days. The 
advent of Vijayanagara was responsible for mu c h of Telugu i mnri 
gration. The campaigns of Vijayanagara brought large numbers of 
Telugu soldiers into the south, and many of them settled here. The 
principal officers who administered the country were mostly of 
Telugu or extraction. Naturally along \vith them several 

families followed. Trade nrnl industry brought a large jwpulatlon- 
Tho State aided such enterprises. As a result of sudi a colcmlzatioa, 
wo find to-day in Kongu ® good percentage of Telugu aud 

Kannada population. The following figures taken from the census 
report of 1^3X are Instructive — 


27-a. E»ll brother (S^) 

Kiiema^et-Hrtcard^Int. S. Bists., p. 32, No U 
39. Eroda lD«^17Q/iai0. (Dalavarl and Madon) 

SttUm Dirt*. 0<u*ttw pp. 69 to 7X. 
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_^ortions of districts 

I m Kongu Nadu 

Telugu 

percentage 

Kanarese 

percentage 

Tamil 

percentage 

—Coimbatore East 

14 6 


85 4 

Coimbatore West 

27 0 

119 

611 

Salem North 

16 9 

88 

74 3 

Salem South 

15 6 


84 4 

iVEadura North 

22 7 

98 

67.5 

Chichy West 

16 3 


83 7 


A study of these figui’es will illusti’ate how fai* Telugu and 
narese tongues have penetrated into purely Tamil area Along 
the languages the customs and manners of the people have 
■^yjjae m Till a few decades ago there were even Telugu schools m 
coit^y the villages and there existed even a few poets among the 
In ceitam taluks there are pure Kannada and Telugu 
Teiakmg villages without any admixture of other tongues 
speKiany of the vdlages the village headmen and the priests are 
In ad to be either a Kannada or a Telugu man Under such cir- 
iQnistances the influence exercised by Vijayanagara over the 
cnnatry would have been considerable even m social matters. There 
cou.^ few inscriptional records to testify social legislation as well 
arete troubles have been decided by the assembhes of villagers 
das^h were guided by village officeis appomted by the State It 
whiinaous to note that the Telugu and Kannada commumties who 
c|ed m Kongu Nadu have kept up them customs and manners 
settpt even till to-day Some of the traditional accounts about 
jntaP mmngration are very mterestmg and noteworthy Stones of 
theih folklore, folk-songs, games and amusements have been pre- 
faitied by them m spite of the minghng effect m their adopted 
gerv^try Caste customs have never been altered Though such 
jjQyjonglmg and separate tendencies exist, yet Hmdu society has 
,in-m’ ated such differences and for all outward purposes everythmg 
toleife land seemed to be saih n g smooth 
m ti 

Religious aspect Durmg the regime of Vijayanagara old 
lies have been renovated and fine sculptures have been added 
temjf® temples Nayaka viceroys were also particular m beautify- 
th^e temples so also the Ummattur chiefs Perur owes its gran- 
t to the Nayaka chief, Alagadrz, while Avanasi to the Terkka- 
^gur'^i Sankariah, several temples m. the Salem and Madura portions 
namitheir renovation to Vijayanagara 


owe 1 
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The village priests who oOBclato even to the Tamilian communl 
ties are often found to be Tclugu prohlts. Grants and endowments 
for worship In temples have been liberally made during the 
Vljayanagara regime With the construction of Maij^^pams In 
the temples, fine art had been patronized and sciilptors have been 
imported Into the country The superb architecture of Perur 
Periyapajayam, Taramangalam and Ta^ikombu has become pro- 
verbial- Chains in single granite, huge lotuses hanging from the 
canopy with revolving rings round the lotus buds, irremovable 
^tone balls In the mouths of chimerical beasts are some of the 
wonders In stone wrought by the Vljayanagara sculptors. 

£conom{cal aspect It would be curious to note that most of 
the artisan communities in Kongu NSi^u are Telugu or Kannada 
people Among the weavers Telugu and Kannada Devangas are 
iut)minent They are in huge numbers not only In villages but also 
in cities like Coimbatore and Salem. They look for their central 
religious headship to the mutt on the Hemakuta hill near the Fam- 
papati temple at Hompl (Vljayanagara) The tradition current 
among them show that they came towards the south during Vijaya 
nagara regime. Goldsmiths, washermen, petty trading co mmu nities 
Hicp Kempatties Turolyas, are all of Kannada or Telugu extraction. 
Among the agricultural the Kannada Okkiliga, Telugu Kdpu 

Telugu Kamma are very prominent The last among t hem have 
become promment m cotton cultivation, ginning and spi nning . Not 
only nmnng these higher classes but even among the depressed com 
munities there are Kanarese and Tclugu CkaWcdlars and Kanarese 
Holeyaa found everywhere Most of the villages have ChokJcUiar 
natams whoso inhabitants form the bulwark of agriculture in the 
land. From these facts it would be plain how far Vljayanagara had 
helped Kongu country in the development of industry and agricul 
ture. There is the evidence of InscriptloDS to prove that the state 
took active steps In importing artisans, especially weavers, and colo- 
nising them in specific areas. To improve agriculture, rivers have 
been irrigation fainkTi have been dug We have already 

given one mmynplp of an Irrigation tnnk by the name of Nanjarfiy 
anlni]nm These are in brief some of the improvements made in 
the Kongu country by the enlightened monarchs of Viiayanagara, 





The Vidyasankara Temple, Sringeri 

An example of early Vijayanagaia Architectiue 

By 

Dr M H Krishna, M A., D Litt (Lond ) , 

Professor of History, Mysore University and Director of 
Archaeology, Mysoie State 

Architectural history and the diffusion of artistic traditions has 
its own story to tell about the cultural connections of the Vijayana- 
gaia empire A detailed study and analysis of a typical structure 
of the early Vijayanagara peiiod may be of much mterest 

CONSERVATION WORK 

Before we proceed to study the details of the Vidyaiankara 
temple, it may just be mentioned that this monument only marks 
the commencement of a great series of ai’chitectural contributions 
made by the rulers of that empue Most of their work is m the 
nature of additions to or renovations of more ancient monuments 
inheiited fiom the days of the Cholas, the Hoysalas, the Chalukyas, 
etc , for the Vijayanagara kmgs beheved m a motto which they have 
published at the conclusion of a large number of their inscriptions 
that it IS more meritorious to restore and uphold the charity of 
previous generations than to make fresh constructions The early 
Vijayanagara rulers followed this pohcy and wherever their kmg- 
doms spread they studied the needs of all the ancient monuments 
to whatever creed or sect they might belong and made all possible 
attempts at conservmg them There are very few temples m South 
India where their handiwork is not seen For example the service 
they did for the famous temple of Belur may be described By the 
days of Bukka the beautiful Kesava temple of Belur had become 
rather damaged both by time and by action of foreign armies 
Where the beams and corner-stones had been broken as m the 
beautiful Sukanasi of the Belur temple, massive granite pillars were 
given as props to uphold the roof and the tower over it The main 
gate-way which had been damaged by Gangu Salar was lebuilt with 
a gramte base and a masonry tower by Gundappa Danayaka a 
general of Vijayanagara Similar conservation work was done at 
Tuupati, Kanchi, Srirangam, Madhura and other places 
37 
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ORIGINAL TEMPLES 

This does not mean that the Vljayanagara people neglected to 
build pretty temples of their owm A detailed study of the archl 
tecturo of South India would reveal how much of original construc- 
tion also we owe to Vljayanagara By way of example may be 
mentioned the famous temples of Hazara Rama nn/l Vltt^la at 
Vljayanagara and the temple Vlrabhadra at Lepakahi each one of 
which is an architectural gem. But the purpose of the present 
article Is to describe the earliest of these new structures exclusively 
designed and constructed during the Vljayanagara epoch. The 
linger! temple would easily take its place as one of the very best 
architectural pieces of the period though not as one of the biggest 

FOUNDERS OF 6RINGERI 

Among the numerous records evicting in Sringeii and its Mutt, 
two of the most important historical documents are those published 
by Mr B L. Rice in the Eptgraphia Camolica as Sringeri No 1 and 
in the Mysore Archasological Report for 1933 as No 2- In the former 
we learn of a gift made to the Snngeri Guru BhBratitirtha by the 
five brothers Hariyappa, Kampappa, Bu kka ppa, Muddappa and 
Mfirappa and Ballappa Dapaika the son in law Ihe Inscription 
starts with an invocation ' Vldyotfrt/wSya guravS paramuii 
namah ” which means ” Obelsanra to Vldyfilirtha who la the 
divine lustre. It is probablo that the brothars visited flrlngerl in 
order to pay homage to Vidyfitirtha but actually met only Bhfirati 
tirtha his disciple. 


VIDYATIRTHA 

After the death of Harihara I, Bukka I came to the throne and in 
1356 visited Sringeri for a second time. He appears to have 
met Wyitlrtha himself Very soon after Vldyatirtha appears to 
have passed away leaving Bharatitirtha as the sole head of the Mutt 
Vidyfitlrtha who was also called VidyaAankara appears to have been 
held by his contemporaries in great reverence, and In his memory 
was constructed a largo stone temple which is unique In m an y 
respects. In fact it is one of the finest pieces of architecture con- 
structed during the three and odd centuries of Vljayanagara rule 
in South India,* 


MIXED COMPOSITION 

It is a well known fact that the Chajukyan style of architecture 
flourished nntl attained its greatness under the Hoysala rulers. In 
the early part of the 14th century it was thia Chfijukyan tradition 
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that was existing m the Kanarese districts of the Vijayanagara 
empire But aheady the traditions of the Tamil country had com- 
menced to have their influence and we see m the Vidyasankara 
temple a remarkable example at a synthesis of some of the pro- 
mment features of the two styles 

POSITION 

The situation of the temple is one of the most picturesque m 
Karnataka comparable m some respects with the position of the Taj 
at Agi’a The Tunga rushmg down from the hiUs makes a loop here 
flowmg first towards the west, then towards the north and then 
turmng east Just where the last turn is taken its left bank is steep 
and high , and on this high ground withm 50 yards of the river this 
beautiful temple has been built facmg east and thus parallel to the 
river A very fine view is obtamed from the opposite bank 

GENERAL APPEARANCE 

A general glance at the temple gives the impression that it is 
somewhat hke the famous Hoysala monuments It is built on a plat- 
form with a high basement The upper portion of its walls has 
rows of turrets imder which stand large sculptured images Above 
a set of double caves rises a tower whose general look is like a step- 
ped pyramid The temple is built entirely of gramte of which there 
appears to be a quarry m Sringeri 

PECULIAR PLAN 

The plan of the temple is extraordmarily mterestmg and pecu- 
har Two semi-circles or apses form its eastern and western ends , 
and they are connected by an oblong block so that the whole shape 
is roughly that of an oval with the middle of the sides straight The 
buildmg has a garhhagnha, a wide sukana^, with which is connected 
a semi-circular pradakshind, and a navaranga with a large central 
square. It remmds us of the Buddhist Chaitya, the Vishnu temple 
at Aihole and perhaps of the palaces of the Acheememan emperors 
But there is httle doubt that the architect has taken its cue from the 
roimd-backed Hoysala temples and mtroduced numerous importa- 
tions from the Chola temples of South India The result is an at- 
tractive and highly 'mterestmg composition m which are mixed up 
several features of the Chalukyan and the Dravidian styles 

HIGH BASE 

The platform which follows the contour of the mam temple is 
a strongly built structure with a number of cormces one of which 
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bears small klrtimxLkkat on Its dentil projections. Since the fpmplp 
has six doorways, the platform has six sets of steps each of which 
is flanked by a pair of elephants The animals have no Individuality 
and aro not comparable to Hoysala elephants in positions. 

The temple Is raised upon a basement more than 5 ’ in height 
which ^vith another set of cornices reaches up to a height of about 
8 The basement has nearly half a dozen cornices an d about five 
sculptured bands making in oil nine noticeable rows. The bands 
and cornices offer a pleasing contrast of light and shade which is in 
imitation of simtlpr Hoysala work. 

WALL FRIEZES 

At the bottom come a row of horses with accoutrements and 
their riders sometimes leading them. The second band has a row 
of elephants accoutred and in various interesting postures- The 
third band Is a cornice \vith a rope design. A lion frieze appears on 
the fourth, while the fifth Is In the shape of eaves with drop* at 
the bottom and a row of lion headed khitmukhai on the face. 

LEGENDARY FfiTEZK 

The sixth band Is perhaps the most mteresting of all since it 
mntfllna hundreds of little panels illustrating the purdnos tradi ti o n s 
etc. The chief subjects dealt with are those, commencing from the 
east and running clockwise 

L The life history of Sn SankarScharye is specially 

interestliig because oven the Santaravijaya appears to have been 
written a little after this date 

2. The fi^t of Arjuna with 6iva as the Kirata. This is very 
finely deplcted. 

3 6ankarachflrya teaching his disciples. 

4 Yogis in various attitude*. 

The seventh and eighth bands contain a comice and a row of 
Yakshas. 


WALL IMAGES 

Above the there is a long row of large granite images 

carved in relief which show that the 14th century Kamfitaka artists 
were capable of translating into granite a good deal of the beauty 
of Hoysala soap"*tono work. There are sixty-one groups in alL A 
detailed note on these would be out of place here since the temple 




(Mysore Archaeological Survey ) 
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IS almost a sculptuial museum Among them may be noted the 
great purdnu. Gods, the ten Avatdras of Vishnu, various forms of 
Siva and of Sakti, Venka^esa, Vyasa, Sanlvaiacharya, Ganesa, etc. 
These laigci figures are geneially placed under some kmd of arch 
and the moie important of them are enslumed m mches with orna- 
mental towers or toranas 

The tower is a remarkable architectural piece with the projec- 
tion in front decoiatcd by a Klrtimukha 

The building has six door- ways symmetiically placed, three on 
the east and three on the west. 

INTERIOR 

The temple is peculiar in not having either a Mukhamantapa 
or a porch The Navaranga which is a structure havmg twelve 
highly ornate pillars of the Dravidian type On the back side each 
pillar has an ornamental pilaster raismg out of a Kalasa and bear- 
ing one of the twelve signs of the Zodiac It is said that the sun- 
hght falls upon the Ram pillar dm mg the month of Aues and on 
the Bull pillar in the month of Taurus The central ceihng of the 
Navaranga is above 16 ft high and this result is achieved by a cor- 
belled construction the weight bemg poised upon the very heavy 
brackets The central ceilmg has a very fine design with a padma 
m its dome and a large pendent on which perch beautiful buds At 
the back of the Navaranga is the Pradaksma a narrow passage 
which goes around the Sukanasr and the Garbhagriha and contains 
the shrmes of Ganesa, Brahma, Visljnu, Mahesvaia and Duiga In 
the sanctum stands a large pedestal with a high Linga known as 
the Vidyasankarahnga 

HOYSALA ELEMENTS 

The Chalukyan or perhaps more appropriately the Hoysala 
elements m the Vidyasankara temple appear to be the foUowmg 
The apsidal ends, the rows of cormces, the absence of the Mukha- 
mantapa the phnth platfoi-m outside the temple, the friezes of 
horses, elephants, hons, etc , carved on the basement, the pilasters, 
mches and large images on the upper wall, the double roof, the 
stepped pyramid tower with its frontal projection and the general 
impression of the whole structure 

DRAVIDIAN ELEMENTS 

The Dravidian features of the temple are — ^The inner covered 
pradaksma, the designs on the balustrades supportmg the steps, the 
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rope shaped cornice, the three stories of the tower, the metallic 
finial on the top, the drapery of the images, the great piUaiB of the 
Navaranga, the use of granite instead of soap-stone and the general 
absence of the characteristic round pillars of the Hoysalas. 

MIXED STYLE 

Perhaps it would bo right to say that the external aspect of 
the building is more Ch&|ukyan, and the internal aspect more Dra- 
vidian. The Vidyliankara temple shows that except where they 
restored or copied earlier forms the early Vijayanagara architects 
and sculptors continued the traditions of the Hoysalas though they 
were much Influenced by the Dravldion style. There cannot bo 
much doubt that the Vijayanagara Empire inherited the art of 
Hoysalas and tried to build stronger the more spacious and more 
permanent structures by the use of granite and some of the features 
of the Dravidlan style. This tenden<y to retain some of the Hoysala 
features and combine them with the Dravidinn forms is visible also 
in the Vittalssvaml temple at Hampi and elsewhere 



Development of Sanskrit Literature under 

Vijayanagara 

By 

Mr. S Srikantha Sastri^ M A. 

Lecturer, Mahara]a*s College, Mysore 

The culture of India has been throughout the ages dominated by 
the testmg idea of a contmual process of actualization and animation 
of the beautiful as a space-thought and time sequence is of impor- 
tance only as mdication of a specific Beauty m the umversal rythm. 
As a civihsation however, India represented the notion of Karmic 
process suffused not with the soul but with the mtellect, and thus 
evolved a particular structure umque m its form of language sym- 
bolism In pohty the city state, m fine arts — denommation and con- 
servation, m philosophy sensualism and entrophy, m rehgion the 
Become, m the sciences rationalistic phenomenalism, chaiacterise 
all civihsations In the history of Vijayanagara we see this process 
of a culture becoming a civilisation Though there is no antithesis 
between form and the Memoiy, the synthesis of the two become 
evident only m certam special sjnnbols of which Vijayanagara San- 
skrit hterature furnishes the best example 

The Vijayanagara epoch was as it weie the last spiritual crisis 
mvolvmg the conflict between the tyranny of reason as expressed 
m dialectic demonstration, and the feehng against emotional hbera- 
tion m the infimte as expressed m the Bhakti hterature In the 
earliest period of Vijayanagara literature, the reverence for the 
past and the passion for conservation was balanced equally with 
fore-thought This is nowhere more evident than m the monumental 
commentary on the Vedas Sayana acknowledges his mdebtedness 
to previous Acharyas and contemporaries like Hastamalaka, Gomati, 
Dhanu^ka Yajvan, Atmananda, Havana Bhatta Bhaskara, Hari- 
swamm, Skandaswamm, Bhavasvamm, Haradatta, Venkata-Mad- 
hava, Govmda Svamm, Udgithacharya, Bharata Svamin, Mahisha, 
Narayana, Kaparda Svamin, Uvata, but this is m no way lessens 
the greatness of Sayana Bhashya Sayana was assisted by Pan- 
chagm Madhava, son of Narayana, Narahari Somayagi, Narayana 
Vajapeyi, Pandari Dikshita, Nagabharana, Vamanabhatta and others 
This co-operative spirit and the high authority of the various authors 
who were content to subordmate their own identity for the sake of 
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knowledge, reveal the greatness of their spiritual attainment^ llie 
foundation for this had been firmly laid in the last years of VIra 
BaJJala when great philosophers like Vldyatlrtha, (of the Rudra 
praina Bhashyn, etc ) ^ankarononda (of Diplka on 
Brihadarai^yaka etc and of Vivckasora) Srikantha Natha had 
produced their works, ITic Advaitlc writers in the Vldyaraijya 
epoch are represented in the following table 


Ananyanubhava 
Svayam Prabha = iJv 


— Svaprakaiftnubhava 
a Prakfiiatman NftrSjTBJja Jj^tisha 

Anandanubhav or Anubhav 


I 


(Anandatman) Kaivalyananda 
Anandfigiri I 


I 


Tjik«bm<^hnr 




^ankarflnanda 

Suddhananda 


dalvagfia 


vlshgu 


Vldyfi Samkara 


Bodha^rl Svayamprakaia I ] 


I 


1 I 

or Ananda JMna Mahadeva 
Sarsvati 


Vidyarapya Sayai>a Bhoganfitb 


Nrsinhn 

Qauda Jn^ottama>Satyananda 
Vlgfifinfitman Chitsukha 

AnanJaglri SukhaprakfiAa or A nand n s al l a 

AkhandAnubhuti or Akhandfinubhava 



Among the Vtra dalva philosophers in the proto-Vijaya na gara 
period, Pfilkurikl Somanfltha was the outstanding figure. In the 


i mirat ftropg it gptwn tnrl i 
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court of Vila Piatapa Rudia II he wrote m Sanskrit Somanatha 
bhashya (Basavaiajiya) , Rudia Bhashya, Ashtaka, Panchaka, 
Namaskaia gadya, Aksharanka gadya, Panchaprarthana gadya, Basa 
vodaharana, Chatuiveda tatpaiya Samgiaha He mentions his 
teacheis and contempoiaiies Chennarama Karasthali Soma Rentala 
Mallmatha, Gobbuiu Sangana, Palkuiiki Suranna, Kaiasthah Vis- 
vanatha, Guiu Lmgarya, Kattukkuiki Potideva The Pasupata 6ai- 
vas of the Golaki Matha wielded immense power and the contem- 
poraiy of Rudiamamba and Piatapa Rudra was Visvesvara Sambhu 
who IS pel haps identical with Visvesvara 6iva who is said 
to have been lesponsible foi division of Vira Saivas mto Vira 
Bhadi'as and Vha Mushtis 


tot: I 


Another centre of Kalamukha 6aivism was the Hull Matha presided 
m the last quaiter of the 13th centmy by Jnanasakti and Samba 
Sakti The Pushpagiri Matha at Siisaila was also under the Kala- 
mukhas m 1292 presided over by Soma Siva Balagamve — ^the fore- 
most centre of Kalamukha Saivism m the 12th century was now 
losmg its importance , but at the same time Muvai’a Kone Santati 
Parvatavali hne is foimd at Mungavalh and Alampur The name 
Kiiyasakti occurs frequently m the records of the Yadavas of Deva- 
giri and the ICi’iyasaktis who were the Kula-gurus of the Vijaya- 
nagara d 5 aiasty were therefore Kalamukhas and not Kashmir Saivas 
of the Pratyabhijna school as usually assumed In S 964 
Gonabhupa made a grant to Knyasakti pandita, the disciple of 
Vadirudra In S 1174 Vuodhi, is mentioned Lakulagama Samaya 
Samuddhara Somesvara the disciple of Kriyasakti It is probable 
that Lakulagama came later to be identified with Suddha Saivagama 
as distmguished fi om Visishtadvaitic tenets of Vira Saivism 

The Vaishnava Dvaita philosophy had as its exponents m the 
last quarter of the 13th century Narayana Pandita to whom 
Sumadhva-vijaya, Anumadhvavijaya, Sangraha Ramayana, Mani- 
manjari, Advaita ICalanala, Naya Chandrika, Madhvamantra- 
rtha-Manjari are attributed Padmanabha-tirtha the imme- 
diate successor of Anand-tirtha is said to have written Anand- 
38 
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mala, Sannyaya ratnava^ Sattarko-ratnfivall, eta Narabarl tirtha Is 
said to have written commentaries on Yamaka Bhfirata, and on the 
Upaniahad and Shtra bhoihi/oa of Anand tirtha. Madhav tirtha is 
said to have commented on the Rig Yajus and Sfima Vedas. 

The Valaln>ava VUlsh^dvalta tradition from the time of Bhaga 
vad Ramanuja continued to be handed down in five parampanw — 
(1) Mantra paramporfi, (2) Mantrfirtha guru paramparS, (3) Sn 
Bashya guru paromparo, (4) Airaya^ giiru parampara and, (5) 
Graptha parampara The succession list up to VSdfinta Dedlka and 
Plllailoka is as follows — 




(2L 


Rfimfinuja 


M- 


Pattavalis 
of Parakfila 
and Ah6bila 
Mathas 


Kidombl Acchan 
Kidambi Ramanuja 
Appullar 

Kidamhl Srij^g^ja 
Kidamhi Appi4l^ 

VSdfinta Dedlka 

Brahma tantra Svfimi 


PijjSn 
^^shpu Chitta 
I4adadfir Amma) 
Appi4]fir 

Vedanta ^Deillca 

Naln^ 


PmKnr Pijjan 
Paraiara TVnKfir 
Nanjiyax Alavfln 
NamplMl Bhaltar 
6rl Krishna Naihjlyar 
Pi))n! Xjoka NampiDai 
Mapavfila dri Kriihpa 
(8 Mathas) p&da 
lyai^ 
Madhava 


The greatest figures ware DcAika and PiJJal LSkfleharya respon 
aible for the distinctions betwe^ Vadagalals and Tengalals. VedSnta 
0£Ailca was bom at Tiruvendlpuram* in 1269 AJ5 and lived up to 
1371 AX> (J33 0JIJS 1915-16), and wrote more than a hundred 
works. The Anandaranga Vljaya Champu of Srlnivfisa goes so far 
as to assert that a Gopa* founded the empire of Vljayanagara by 
the grace of Vddanta DSklka. 


L TOpiiIl, hmt Coajlvwun arwi not Tlrurondfpunm waj hli birtli pl ic tt . 
2. Thij U th« G6pena or Gop«94ry« who plsyod ■ prominent part fa 
vontbem conquests ol 
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The Jama scholais also were prominent m the first quarter of 
the 14th centuiy Among those mentioned m inscriptions are — 

Desi-gana 

Maghanandi 


Nemi-chandra Abhaya-chandi’a 

Bala-Chanira (who wrote Sreyamsa 
a commentary on Sara Bhattanatha 1280 A D 
Chatushfaya) 1 

I Bahubah Maladhari 

Abhayachandra Ramachandra Maladhari Padmanandi 

I _ (author of Guru Pancha 1303 A D 

Sruta Muni Smriti 1300 AD) 

I " I 

Prabhendu Subhachandra 

Sruta EJrti 1384 A D Padmanandm 
5e7ia-gana 
Padma Sena 
Lakshmi Sena. 

Chandra Sena 
Mumbhadra 1388 A.D 

In Sahitya the patronage of Prataparudra was responsible for 
the output of many Kavyas, dra m as and works on rhetoric like 
Prataparudra Yasobhushana of Vidyanatha Ekamranatha Kola- 
chala Mallmatha, the grandfather of the famous commentator, was 
bathed in gold by Vira Rudra 

Kapardm, the son of Mallmatha I, wrote a Kanka Vrtti on all 
Sruta Kalpas 

n THE VIDYARAiryA EPOCH, 1336-1386 

The prmcipal motive m the foundation of the Vyayanagara 
empire had been the restoration of Sanatana Dharma which had 
suffered grievously at the hands of the Muslim mvaders 
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Tranif>rai??TO ii 


Therefor© it was not In a spirit of contempt towards the vernaculars 
that greater importance was attached to Sanskrit literature which 
was the sourco of all knowledge worth having But Vldyara^iya and 
his contemporaries did not deny the right of women nnd Sildras a 
knowledge of the scriptures, for that knowledge is also to be lound 
in Puraijas, etc. and in the vemaculow * 


e^sisft^ra: I 
I w afS i 






5 ^ — 513 


3K3KWW gtoUKPJ. I) 


Similarly in his Suta Samhlta VyakhySna, MSdhava Mantnn 


In th^K period we witness the process of re-statement and syste- 
matisation of all branches of learning Vldydranya and his assocl 
ates took all knowledge for their province. The attempt to prove 
that Mfidhavich&rya is not Vidydrai^ya (Indian Historical Quarterly 
VI and Vii) no proper The identity has been accepted 

by Mr R, Naraaiinhachar and Dr S K. Alyangar The latter on the 
authority of Chaundapp© says that * the very terms in which Chaun- 
dappa refers to Vldyiranya unmistakably Indicate Mfidhavachirya, 
the brother of S&yana to be the Vldyaranya of tradition.”* The 
works attributed to Madhava VIdyfiranya are Vyavahfira Mfid h a 
viya, Vlvarajja Pramtya Samgraha, Br^^hma vid&tervfida Pa ddh a t l, 
Jlvanmulctiviveka Manu Smrlti Vyakhya, Panchadasi, Kalfimfidha 
vlya, Ayurvedanidana(T) Samkara Vljayaf?) Kalanirqaya, etc. 
The works of Sfiya^ are Dbatu Vriti, Subhfiihita Sudbanldhl, Puru 

3. Thli U an old Idea for wbkdi muck earlier autborltlea can be quoted. 

4. Introductlcn to Source* c£ Vljaymnagare History p. 4. 
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shaita Sudhamdhi, Ayurveda Sudliamdhi, commentaiy on the 
Vedas, commentaries on the ^atapatha and Taittaieya, Alamkara 
Sudhamdhi, Prayaschita Sudhamdhi, Yagha tantia Sudhamdhi 
In the commentaiy on Sama Veda one Panchagni Madhava, son of 
Narayana is mentioned In the Dhatuviiti, Yagiia Naiayana and 
Kundmarya are mentioned The woik on Ayurveda is said to 
have been leally the woik of Ekamranatha, whose grandson Sri- 
sailanatha wiote a medical work Prasnottaia-ratnamala 

TOI: 1 

In the production of Alaiiikara Sudh^dhi, Bhoganatha and Gopala- 
svamm had their share In the commentaiy on the Vedas, Madhavas 
Jaimimya Nyayamalavistaia is quoted as his own Similarly Vidya 
ranya m his Kalaminaya quotes from Bhaiatitiitha’s Vayyasika 
Nyayamala Vistaia ” Thciefore, it is cleai that theie was no litei- 
ary piracy but in the mteiest of learning, egotism was subordinated 
to the general good The works of Bhognatha-Bhaiatitirtha are 
RamoUasa, Tripuravijaya, Ud^aranamala, Maha-Ganapatistava, 
^rmgaramanjari, Gaurmathashtaka, Drgdrsyaviveka, and a portion 
of Panchadasi The son of Sayanacharya, Madhava is the author 
of Sarvadarsana Sangraha composed m the time of Jayatirtha. 

The Dvaita tiadition was lepiesented by Akshobhyatfrtha and 
Jaya-tirtha Akshobhya is said to have written Madhava Tattva- 
sara-samgraha, and defeated Vidymanya m dispute when Vedanta 
Desika was the arbitrator and set up a piUar of victory at Mulu- 
bagal 


But Advaitms claim that it was Vidyaranya who proved to be the 
-victor 

Akshobhya’s disciple Jayatirtha tikacharya was a prolific writer, 
and, accordmg to tradition, he obtained the permission of Vidya- 
ranya for the pubhshmg of his works Jayatirtha is said to have 
been the author of 23 works Tatvaprakasika Sudha, Nyayaviva- 
rana, Prameya dipika, Nyaya dipika, Pramana Paddhati, Vadavali 
Adhyatmamnta-tarangini, Sataparadha Stotra, Padyamala, and 
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fippaijis. A Vy&satirtha, the disciple of Jayatirtha, ia the author of 
Joyatlrthaviiayn and 'flkas of several Uponlshads ^ 

Vedanta DcMka died In 1370 AS> In 1366 AJD , the leader of 
the Srivaiah^tavaa of the 18 nh^ua was Sri Timmalal TStayya who 
made a compact with the Joinas at the direction of the emperor 
Bukka Brahmo-tantra or Nainfidr Sri SailSsa, Ain>an or Prativadi- 
bhyankora continued the VlM^dvolUc tradition. 

The duddha Saivagama dourished the direction of the 

KrlyaAnktij. KflMvilasa was the guru of Mnf^hft v amnptTj n^ the 
author of 6aivamn5yB£dra and Suta Samhild Vyakhya. The suc- 
cessor of KfUl vllfisa was Triyamhaka Krlyaiaktl the teacher of 
Gangadevi and Depardja (of Sobagina S6ne) The successor of Tri 
yambaka was ChandrabhCiahana who arbitrated in the dispute 
between Siinatha and Gau^a Dlndixnabhatta. 

The Joina scholars of the Uma were Pandlf^V^ ^rutamunl 
Sinhanandin, PushpasSna, Mnghnnantl^n the disciple of Amara 
Klrtyd chfirya of Balfitkfiragaija. Their disciple was Irugappa Daada 
natha ^ho continued to serve from the time of Harihara II to 
Devaraya IL He was the author of Nanfirtha HatnamSlfi The 
epitaphs at Aravapa Belgola recording the deaths of Harihara H and 
Devarfiya II show that this Important centre a» well as Tiruparuttu 
Kunram rec^ved royal patronage 

The expounding of Smritl texts conUDued. Tarka also claimed 
the attention of scholars like Chennubhatta,* the boh of Sahaja 
Sarvajha Vlshpu Devaridhya and the author of a llki on KSiava 
mlAra’s work the Tarka bl^»phR vivarana of M&dhava bhatta, the 
Tarka bhfisha tika of Balabhadra the Tarka bhashh prakfi^a of 
Nhrfiyapa bhatta and Tarka PrakfiAa of Murfirl bhatta. 

In fi ng arts gntl exact sciences there was also a great output 
of literature. Gang&dSvi the wife of Kampa, and the authoress of 
Hamparftja viiayam was an outstanding figure Narahari, disciple 
of Vldyaranya, commented upon the Kivya-prakiia and wrote the 
Nalahadha-dJplka. 


5. Itierc is slso • Jay^Uriba Vijsys by (Cut. Skt. 

Un. of Madras, 1882-3) 

S. On# Chearvobhatt* received a grant fa 1890 A-D when Hamcdta n dra. 
aon of Devariym I waa ruling UdayagirL Tba grant vrai compoBad by the 
court poet, BivarAiainlira. 
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^ fq^o2T4\4t sf^r^r^n^ i 

(?) ^ 11 

(India Office Catalogue, Pt. VII. 3832) . 


Vidya-Madhava seems to have been the name of several mdividuals. 
One was the author of a commentary on Kumai’asambhava and on 
the Kiratm^unlya 

^El 11 

^ (I 


He seems to be identical with the astronomer Vidyamadhava Suri, 
the author of Muhurta Darsana or Vidya-Madhaviya His son, 
Vishnu Suri, commented upon his father’s work m Muhurta dipika, 
and was a contemporary of Mallappa Odeya, the son of Bukka. 


^sftsRp^fgttfRtmfsq 

ftRFITRR 5t<?RHRf?triR<SEt^; | 

»J5: ii 
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A vidyaiiiadhflva, the author of ParvaU Rukmanlya 
poet of a ChSJukya Somadava of Rajyadurga(7), 
versed in astronomy 


was the court 
and was well 


asinTiq^ ^ n 

q^<aPifci 11 


Under the patronage of Bukka II Lakshmaija Pan^ta wrote a medl 
cal work, ValdyarSja Vallabha 


BX THE LATER SANGAMA DYNASTY, 1386-1486 

In this epoch the court of Sarvagna Slngapa^ and of Devaraya II 
were the two most important centres of learning. According to 
the Kuluvacheru grant, after the return and death of Pratflpa 
Rudra H Prolayanayaka won back Warangal from the Muhamma 
After him there was a ICfipn y nnfi y nkfl who was served by 
75 c h i e fs who became independent later Verna was nnp of them. 
KfipayanSyaka is perhaps Kaphya Naik of Ferishta, Fkfimrrinnthn 
mentions a Vlrabhadradeva son of Pratfipa Rudra who abandoned 
Warangal for KondavI^iL A son of Pratflpa Rudra la mentioned as 
^^^dlng In Kadapa district in 1314 AD (Pramadicha) 




VITHALA TEMPLE, KALYANA MAITOAPA INTERIOR VIEW 


(Copyright — Archaeological Survey of India.) 
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THE REDDIS OF KONDAViDU AND RAJAMANDRI 


Komati Prola-Annama 


Macha 


Verna I 
(1320-50) 


Anna 


Mallared^ 




Red(^ Pota Naga. 1' T ^ T ^ \ , 1 

Pedda Komati Pma-Komati Anapota Ana Verna Vema 

1 (1350-62) (1362-83) Sam 


Komati Verna 
(1410 A D ) 

I 

Racha Verna 
(1420-1424) 


Macha | 1 

Kiimaragiri Mallambika-Kataya Verna of 
(1383-1400) (1391) Rajamandr 

(1586-1419) 


r I 

Kata KamtaUi 
(son-m-law of 
Harihara 11) 


Kumaragiri Redd 
1414 

Vira-Bhadra 


THE PADMA NAYAKAS 

Redbarla Smgama (at Rachakonda) 

1 

I ^ ^ 1 

Ana Pota Smgaya Madanayaka 

1344-1380 i 1396 

I . 

Arana Madanayaka Sarvagna Smgama 


Ana Verna of Kondavidu is styled Karpura Vasantaraya, and 
was the patron of Trilochanacharya In several eulogistic verses he 
IS praised as a great lover and patron of scholars ^ Kumaragm was 
the patron of Srinatha and the contemporary of Hanhaia II and 
Firozshah Pedda Komati was not only a poet, but a patron of 
poets like Srinatha (who was his Vidyathikari) and of Abhmava 
Bhattn Sana Vamana Bhatta He is the author of Amaruka 
Vyakhya, called Srmgara dipika 


39 
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'iPi m qraiis 

wm^wre5§5RiR 11 

^ ^ II 

^irnsFnqfeft^g^ tpiiiiwn ii 

‘t<slt>^^K<. 5 CT?t? 3 t[I II 

e^tnp «qKiiiRyiw(ciR‘i?^ ^iHtsqn^ | 
'MiftqiWRqa qi^qt qqairaawiw ireJira: ii 


5f% «W1iqi{iqqi ^qw'ftvitenK ^H*iqirffi<P(ai 

qpTR^tftqq wrei — 

6 

V flmnnn Bha^t® Baija dedicate hia VlpraBarayo^ Cb an tra or 
Verna Bhupallyam to V erna. VamaDa seems to have re si d ed at 
Vljayanagara nl<n for some time where he composed his Bh&va 
•Srnapdrbhdshono. 


g?qn* — mRq ! 
q'flqqiHtt'^qrai'qsqqRflq^ 



aisjgg 


!uWt(l*td!iIWqidiawi 


dctqftftqqpaqrqqiRR I 

^qrapijiiiipTjiMT qfjiRgtnqai li 


Perhaps the real author of Amarukha Vyakhya was Vfimaaa 
himself. One Viiv§ivarabhatta Is mentioned as the donee in a grant 
of Pedda Komati. (E. L XI p 315) He may perhaps be identical 
with ViiveAvaxa Kavl who wrote Cbamatkara Chandrikft under the 
patronage of Sarvagna Slnga. Pedda KSmati was also the author 
of a work on music Sangita Chintfimai^ 
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Sarvagna Singama was perhaps the greatest literatui’e of the 
period Several works aie attributed to him In his Ndtaka Pan- 
hhdshd, he says 

qft^ir^r ii 

In his Sangita Sudhakara, the colophon is 








In his Rasdniava Sudhakaia 


ffcT qf^ogtf^cf ait 3Tfl'Ttdffe^orfI23R^ 



Under his patronage emment scholars like Peddabhat^a, Kalachala 
Mallinatha, Bommala Kan^i Appalacharya, Srinatha, Viivesvara 
flourished About MaUinatha we get this information from Pada 
Yojana a commentary on Champu Ramayana by Narayana Pandita 

I 

i 

^T%?rrPr^: ii 
sft% ( 

5zin?2Trdni^n|^: ii 
5TdN#2m?qrfl n 


Mallmatha besides his commentaries wrote also Vaisya Vamsa - 
Sudhamava 
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Vliveivara Bhatta in His Chamatkara CHandriki says 

ifct =iiraflyflyOoi 


One Viiv56varficliarya (probably of the Bhlkwbfimntbn) is the 
author of a commentary on the Naishadha called Padavfikyfirtha 
panchikfi which la quoted by MallfnfithR. Another VlivSi&vara 
pandita la the author of 6amkara V&khyfiv^dttL 


Bommala Kanti Appalacbarya wrote his commentary on Amara 
under Slngama s patronage. 

jw 11 

jj JriRylftd«[wr4 ll 

qs; qqiftg ^ II 

fmrfR’RJTIcS frWfdH I 

gx ?fr setTfRn iRK n 

Another poet in the court of Singama was Sfikalya Malln ^o was 
defeated by Nainfir Varadachaiya, the son of D66ika. 


Kfitaya Verna the brother in law of Kumfiragiri, was made the 
ruler of Rfijama^idri anH defeated Pedda Komati of Ko qd avldu. 
Pedda Kdmatl s minister, s^ngann, Is the author of Soma-Siddhanta 
Vydthyt 

iW ^nrRnsrasqr^qr 

KdigfflRnn- fiRftdprf 
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Kataya Vama had commentGd upon Sakuntala and othar works of 
Kahdasa Besides he wrote Vasantarajiyam in the name of his 
hrother-in-law, also called Kumaragiri Vijayam (E I TV, p. 325) 

S#lf ^ WTR 1 

ffr^sTFit fei^r ^ i 

f ^ f few; ii 

In about 1443 A D Devaraya II destroyed the power of the Reddis 
of Kondavidu and Rajamandri, and conquered Kahnga His court 
was the meetmg place of Jama, Vaishnava, ^rivaishiiava, and Vira 
Saiva scholars Virupaksha is the author of the Sanskrit drama, 
Narayani Vilasam Under Vira Bhupati who is styled Ra 3 a Vyasa- 
Valmiki, Chaundapacharya wrote Prayogaratnamala Deva Raya II 
IS spoken of as VIra-Saivagama-Sampanna, m a record of § 1340, 
Vilambi Vira Saivism was re-promulgated by ministers of Deva 
Raya like Lakkanna, Jakkanna, Chamarasa, etc Mostly this htera- 
ture was m the vernaculars But Sanskrit scholars were no less 
promment Saluva Gopa Tippa, the viceroy at Mulubagal wrote on 
music, dancmg, tala, and on Alankara Two of his worlcs are Kama- 
dhenu, a commentary on V^ana’s Kavyalankara, and Talla dipika 
But the leadmg court poet was Gauda Dmdima-bhatta who was 
defeated by Srinatha 


Sonadri Contemporary of Harihara and Bukka 
Arunagiri (Devaraya II) 

Yogananda Prahasana , commentary on 
_ Saundaryalahari, Vibhagaratnamala 

Ra]anatna (Salvanarasix^a) — Saluvabhyudavam 
Sonadn or Arunagiri (Ramabhyudayam Virabhadra Vijayam) 

Virabhadra Vijayam) 

Rajanatha (Ach 3 mta) Achyutarayabhyudayam 

Bhagavata-Champu 
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In the Yogdnanda Prahasaiia, Anujagiri styles himself 


lilflftjr iTf5»3 

He also seems to have had the titles Abhlnava BhavabhQU, Ashta 
bhishfi Paramei&vara, Chera-Chola Paij^ya Prathamfirfdhya, Kavl 
malla'galla tadana patu. Kavimalla is probably the author of Udara 
Haghava There was also a poet Rdjaiekhara who composed the dn 
rangam plates of Devaraya 

The ^valsl^Lava scholars of the time were Mukunda Heddi« car 
Kanda]a AppalachSrya said to have been defeated in dispute by the 
Vira daivas* Jakkn^i^ , and Channarasa. En^pragada, the author 
of HarivamAam, Naraslmha-purfinsniu and Arapyaparva of the 
Telugu Bharata was under Anapota (c. 1360), and he mentions 
Srivaishjjava teachers previous to this Mukiinda Peddi 


VSdfinta Dg&ika. 
Nainar or Voradfichirya. 


Ki. 


Ghatika^' 


I 


Ammal, 


MapBvfiJa Adi Van Satagopa of 
Ahobilam 

Tblappachfirya (of Smriti 
ratn&kara) 


Peddintl Singaracharya. 

'nmmahi Tlrumalficliflr- 
ya (the disciple of Kan 
dale Paradeslka Appdld 
charya, and the puru of 
En^pragada) 


The Jaina s^olar Nemichandra, Is said to have defeated all oppo- 
nents at the court of Deva Hfiya H, and obtained a certificate of 
victory 

Among Vira daiva Sanskrit scholars, Mayideva VlbhO or 
Mageyya Mayadeva wrote Anubhava Sutra, and Vlieiharthapraka 
^ka at Ipurl op Iholo Iwatilri SomarSdhya, a descendant of 
Panditfirfidhya was the guru of BfinOra Pdtanna. 
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Devanna Bhafta wrote his Smriti Chandrika, and a work on 
music Sangita Muktavah In a grant of 1424 one Sampat Kumara 
ran^lita is mentioned. 

Some Advaitic scholars also figure m hterature and inscrip- 
tions 


Ananda Sarasvati 


Amrtendratirtha Amrta prajna Narayanagm (1416 A.D.) . 

Sadananda Vyasa, the author of Vedanta Sara should be assigned, 
to this period, Chitsukha II of Tattvapradipika, and of the com- 
mentaries on Khan^angrantha and on Nyayamakaranda is perhaps 
of this period as he has been criticised by Vyasaraya 


Vidyaranya 

Atmarama 

Narasimha 

Narayana of Bhagvat Samhitartha (m Kannada) 

Another Advaitic teaqher was Vidyasrama the guru of Param- 
lyoti yati. 

Mahkarjuna Immadi Deva Raya is perhaps the real author of 
Mahanataka Sudhamdhi He also seems to be the real author of 
Ratiratnapradipika, the colophon of which runs thus — 

One Kannada poet, Kallarasa, wrote his Janavasya oi Mallikai- 
]una Vijaya or Madanatilaka basmg it on the information which 
Mallikarjuna imparted to his wife Gangadhara, the author of 
Gangadasapratapa-vilasam was patromsed by MaUikarjuna A 
poet, Kalamegha, is mentioned m an inscription of 1468 A D Malli- 
karjima is said to have made a grant to Raghavesvara Bharati of 
Gbkama-matha. Virupaksha had as his guru Anandatirtha m Araga- 
rajya (1475 AD) But according to Prapannamritam he was at 
first a Vira Saiva, and was converted by Ettur Narasimhacharya and 
Srirangacharya, the descendants of Sri ^ailapuma Kallarasa or 
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Knllamfitya wrote hb commentary on Sangita Hatnfikara of 
dSva« 


IV THE SA^^UVAS AND TUXiUVAS (1483-1556) 

Hie revival of Vabhijnyism in its Dvaltlc and Vl^lshtfidvaltic 
forma is the cardinal point of interest in this period and this is re- 
jected in the literature. Sa]uva Narsimha believed himself to have 
been bom by the grace of Naraaimha of Ahobilam vdio is called Kuld 
Daivata in Hamabhyudayam. Pillola Mfljri Pina Vlrabbadra says he 
was also a devotee of Venkapidrindtha. His general, Tu]uva Nara 
siihha or Narasa Nayaka was also a devotee of V§nkat£dripath 
Hfimfibhyudayam is really the work of donfidri, the son of HSjS 
nStha. do^dri also wrote the Sfiluvabhyudayanx 

The Mddhavach&ryas of thla period were men of high learning 
and spiritual attainments. 

HaghOttama wrote commentaries called Bbavabodha ^p£da 
rfija was the contemporary of Vira Narasiihha whose sin of Brahmin- 
dde is said to have been removed by the grace of dripfida. 

drl^^da Is said to have written only one Sanskrit work Vlgvajra. 

SR3 an ^ ipR l 

jjRmgR ii 

VyfisarSja was the leading Dvalta philosopher in the days of Krish 
nadavarfiya. He was the son of HSmgchSrya SftflJnbfi, and hom 
on 2ad Aprils 1447 He became a Sanny&sln in 1455 AD and studied 
under Brahmapya tirtba nud Snpfida raja. Ho died in 1539 AD 
conten^joraries were Pakshadhara MlAra, Basava Bhatta of 
Kalin ga, Vidyfidhaia, Chaitanya and V pPnVibfinbfir ya- The works 
alttihuted to h i m are Tarka-Tandava, Nyayimjla, Bhedojjivana, 
co mme ntaries on MSyfivfida JOipndgna^ Prapancha mithyatvfinu 




MALYAVANTA RAGHUNATHA TEMPLE, GENERAL VIEW FROM THE EAST 
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m^-Khandana and Tattvodyota, Mandara-Manjari or Upadhi 
Khandana and Chandrika on Tattvaprakasa The Chandrika is said 
to have been left incomplete and was completed by his tenth suc- 
cessor About the same tune Vyayadhvaja wrote his commentary 
on the Bhagavata 

The ^rivaishnava scholars of the time were 
Sriranga-Desika 
Ahobila 

I 

Venkatatataraya 
(AD. 1522) 

Allasam Peddana was the disciple of 6atha-G6pa-Yati Krishna 
Deva IS the author of Madalasa Charitra, Satyavadhu prinana, 
Sakalakatha-sara-samgraha, Suktmaipum Jnanachmtamani, and 
Rasamanjari m Sanskrit, and of Amuktamalyada m Telugu The 
Jamabavati Kalyanam was enacted on the occasion of Chaxtra 
festival of Virupaksha the protectmg deity of Karnataka (Karnata 
Rajyarakshamam) We learn that Krishna had the title Sakala- 
kala-Bhojaraja or Abhmava-Bhoja Evidently this drama was 
was written before the kmg defimtely leaned towards Vaishnavism 
Vyasaraja is said to have occupied the throne on the occasion of 
Kuhu Yoga and made many grants The Vaishnavism of Valla- 
bha, as the form of ^uddhadvaita, was also patronised Vallabha, 
requested by the kmg, defeated all opponents of Vaishnavism, and 
was bathed m gold by the king In this Vallabha is said to have 
been assisted by Vyasaraja 

But though personally the kmg leaned towards ^rivaishnavism, 
^aivism was equally patromsed The Tamil Navala-charitai men- 
tions the irregularities m Tiruvalur temple, set right by the orders 
of Krishnadevaraya The foremost scholar was however LoUa 
Lakshmidhara who was equally powerful m Orissa In the colophon 
of commentary on Saundaryalahari, he gives a brief accoimt of his 
ancestors and of his own achievements 

40 
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srfia «tp35g^ 

^RIUTS^ ?fePTtel S'rJwfanwi'twM 

iaife^n £(fe'WiRramiciR>anT 

Pvfe<3^(n'iidrtiiJiHm*li(i'ii<^''l *II*rft^3n3r 


qM^ 




aif^wPfq ■'raqf^«Pi?tqra 





The Sarasvativil&sa written by Lakshmidhara In the name of 
Pratipa Rudra haa this colophon 



Evidently before Krishna conquered Onssa Lakahmldhara re- 
sided In Pratapa Rudra s court, and when Krishna married the 
daughter of PratSpa Rudra the scholar seems to have gone to 
Vljayanagaru. In the beginning of the Sarsvativilfisa there is a 
verso mentioning Virabhadra 


PrawaitaFt>3:i 


q«asa-'OT>i^ll 


This Virabhadra u probably the son of Pratfipa Rudra, defeated by 
Krlalma at Kondavldu. 


Lakshmldhara thus praised Krishna m a chdtu versa 


RaL’^'fl'ii *isr 
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Seveial inscriptions at Kondavidu mention Lakshmidhara (E I. VI, 
p 230 A D 1520) 

The pupil of Lakshmidhara was Desayamatya the secietary of 
Nadmdla Gopa, the viceioy of Kon(^avidu Desayamatya wiote 
a Panchika on Mahimna Stava by the grace of Lakshmidhara 
The pontiffs of Bhiksha-matha isana Siva and Aghora Siva 
(1501-1541) figure also prommently Aghora Siva wrote a com- 
mentary on the Mrgendragama, and was the guru of Madayyagari 
Mallanna who wrote Rajasekhara Charitra m Telugu The Jama 
teacher Abhmava Vadividyananda is said to have defeated oppon- 
ents, m the court of Krishnadeva 

In the realm of the fine arts Nadm^a Gopa wrote a commentary 
on the Prabodha Chandrodaya Nataka and his uncle the famous 
Saluva Timmarasa a commentary on Bala Bharata, called Mano- 
hara KIrishnaraya is said to have learnt to play on the Vma imder 
one Krishna, an ancestor of Raghavendra-tirtha 

Under Ach 3 nita the centre of hteiature shifts to Tan] ore and 
Madhura Kumara Tatacharya was the preceptor (1542) of Bom- 
malata Kala Rajanatha Dmdima wrote Achyutarayabhyudayam and 
Bhagvata Champu, and Tirumalamba wrote Varadambikapari- 
nayam Achyuta, m his later years, was completely m the hands of 
his brothers-m-law — ^who were overthrown by Rama Raya, Tirumala 
and Venkatadri Rama Raya caused Svara-mela-kalamdhi to be 
written by Ramayamatya Todaramalla, who had the titles Abhmava 
Bharatacharya Vaggeyakara Todaramalla, and who had been made 
the governor of Kondavidu 

The composers of the official records belonged to the family of 
Abhirama Kavi and were no ordmary poets 


Abhirama 


Svayambhu 

(1540-71) 

Rajanatha 

1595 


Sabhapati (1512-1541) 


Kamakoti 

1580 


Ganaparya 

1575 


Krishna Kavi 
1588 


I ICamayya 

Rama Kavi | 
1634-1636 Somanatha 

1644-1647 
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V ARAVUpU DYNASTY (1570-1670) 

Sadailva Dcva rSya was mardy tho nominal ruler up to C 1570 
A-D , but tho real pmvor was in the hands of Rama H5ya and his 
brothers. Tirumala can bo said to have been the first of the AraWdu 
chiefs to assume imperial titles even though inscriptions continue 
to mention tho name of Sadoilva rayn. TJrumala (1568-1572) Sri 
Ranga I (1572-1585) Venkata I (1585-1614) Sri Ranga H (1014- 
1615), Venkata H (1630-42) Sri Ranga m (1642-64) are the 
kings whose power became less and less as the Pa]ayagar3 and 
Nayaks of Tanjoro and Madhura becamo more and more independ- 
ent, though nominally acknowledging tho siuerainty of the Vijaya 
nagara emperors. 

This was a period of great literary activity for the controversies 
among Advaitis, Dvaltis and VUlsbtadvaitis resulted in a vast out- 
put of philosophical works. It was not merely a barren scholasti 
cism, but imbued with deep piety and devotion. Among the Dvaita 
scholars, the two disciples of Vyasa raja, Vadl raja and Vljayfodra 
stood out pre-eminent. Vadi r&Ja of Soddematha was also the pupU 
of Vflgiiatulha. Vadi raja’s pupil Veda Vedya received a grant from 
Venkatappa Nayaka of Kejadi in 1614 AJ^ Among the nu m e r ous 
Sanskrit works of Vadi rSJa are — 

Gurvartha Dipika 
Pram$ya Samgraha 
Guru rSjIya 
TStparya Prakaiika 
bhishya (IkfL 
TantrasSra (Ika. 

LfllcgliHViVinrftTjft 

Sarasa Bh&rati vilasa 
Riticminlia Vijaya 
Yuk tfarmllikfi, 

Pfishanda rnnln 

Nyaya Ratnfivall 
Bbhgdlavtvara^ia. 

Chakra mTmfimsn. 

Haribhakta s&ra. 

Kalpa latg. 

Giti Vyakhyfina Vivaraija- 
Sruti tala Prakfiiaka. 

Vfidirfija s younger contemporary Vishnu tirtha Vljayludrm was 
the disciple of Vyfisarfija and Surendia. Vljayludra wrote 104 


EkadSilnirpaya. 

Samkalpa PaddhatL 
Vayu stuti purfischarana 
vidhana. 

Stotras and ctutis. 
on Raiq>ya pl^ha Krishna. 
Chakra, AshtamahlshX, 
Krishnn, Daidvatfira, 

Vhyu, XJdupi Krishna 
Nfaimha, Varaha, Hayagriva, 
TVivikrama Vishnu, 

Rame&a Venkate^ Navagraha, 
Kefevadi Chatur Vlmsa 
miirtis etc. 
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works in opposing Appayya Dikshita. The more important of 
them are : — 


Rg, prasthana 
Bheda Vidyavilasa, 
Nayamukuia 
Mimamsanyayamala 
Nyaya-maiiktikamala 
Adhikaranamala 
Naya-Champaka-mala 
Paratattva prakasika 
Appaya Kapola Chapetika 
Tika on Prameyadipika 
Tika on Upamshad-prasthana 


Naya Manjari 
Amoda 

Narayana Sabdartha-Vachana. 
Brahma Sutrartha Samgraha. 
Kantakoddhara 
Chakranumamsa 
Madhavatantra Bhushana 
Upasamhai a-vi] aya 
Tika on Piamana Paddhati 
Tika on Nyaya Dipika 
"Ilka on Mayavada Khan- 
dana 


Vidyadhisa of Uttaradi Matha (1619 AD) wrote commentaries 
on Vishnu-tattva-mrnaya, Ekadasi-nn-naya, Vishnu panchkopavasa- 
nimaya, Vakyartha Chandrika on the Sudha, Dvaita-Vadartha, Tal- 
vakara Khandartha, Omkara Vadartha, Tithi-traya-nimaya 

Venkanna Bhatta — ^Raghavendia-tirtha was the disciple of Sud- 
hindra successor of Vi]a 5 dhdra Raghavendra was the contempor- 
ary of Yajnanarayana Dikshita Bhallava-puri Bhairavabhatta and 
Virabhadra-Pandita Raghavendra is said to have written a com- 
mentary on the four Vedas and forty two other works. The more 
important are — 

Parimala 

Prakasa on the Chandrika 
Nyayamuktavah m Tantra Dipika. 

Tattva Manjari 
Bhava Dipika 
Dasa prakarana tika 
Dasopanishad-Khandartha 
Tantra dipika 
Anubhashya-tika 
Isavasya-vivrtti 
Atharva vivrti 
Bheda-bodhim. 

Varadarajacharya of Adya family, a contemporary of Vyasara]a 
and Raghunatha wrote Varadarajiya on the Mahabharata-tatparya- 
nimaya of Ananda tirtha His son Narahan is the author of 
Tippanis on Bhagvata tatparya-nimaya and on Vishnu-purana and 


Vadavati-tippana 
Tarka-tandava-tippani 
Pratassamkalpa-gadya 
Purusha-Sukta-tika 
Ambhirmi-Sukta-tika 
Hiranya-garbha-tika. 
Mantrartha Samgraha 
Bhatta Sangrahmimamsa. 
Tnveda-vivrtti 
Bhava Samgraha 
Rama-Ehishna-charitra- 
maniari 
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also of Smriil Kaustubha, YidavSryo i» the author of Kar&valam 
ba ng stotra and of 'pippai^ia on Bhngvala tatparyo, Sudha^ Yamoka 
bhfirata and Tattva-Sanikhyana Hia nephew Bldurahalli Sriniviaa 
tirtha, a contemporary of Raghavendra wrote twenty three tlppaijla 
a commentary on the 11th Skondha of the Bhagavata, on tho Vayu- 
stuti AdhSkarapartha Somgraha, Vlkshtpta Khandartha Samgraha, 
Purushasuktartha Ahnika Kaustubha, etc. Another contempor- 
ary of Yfidavarya was P&ndurangl Ananda bhatta, the author of 
Kantakoddhfira and other works Hu son K5^va-Guru rfija wrote 
13 tlppaijia ^^ihavakyfirtha, Chandrikn on the Sudba VakhyiLrtha 
manjaii, Guru and Laghu Chandrika Vyakhy&na, Another con- 
temporary was Slngerl Srinivasa whose works are Tattvavfida 
Kanthd bharat>a Baudha-dhlkkilra, Smritl MuktSvah, Chakra 
TT>Tmnm«a, RukminTbarai>a, Asaucha ntrpaya Pad&rtha Samgraha 
and tippai^ on Bh&gvata, Bharate Mai>i Manjarl, etc. His son 
Vyhsacharya, wrote VTnd&vana Vyakhyftna Chatvari 6%iha and also 
wrote commentaries on Apubhdshya, Tantrasara Vy&khyana, 
Shatpraina, Vayustuti, PramSpa Chandrikfi Tattva Samkhyftna, 
Madhava "^Hjaya etc. His son Narasimha wrote on Shatproina lAa 
and Ahnika taranghd* 

The foremost exponents of the Vlshlahtidvaita philosophy were 
the T&t&ch&ryas and MahfichfLrya 

'Hruraala Tata (Car of Krishnadeva) 

Sudariana, 

Singarachfirya, Srinivasa (1550) 

T Kumfir Tatarya 

Tirumala Tdlappa (contemporary of Rama 

(1550-80) raya and Venkata I and 

author of Sittvika Brahma 
Vldyd vdasa and Fanchfi 
matabbanlana.) 


Other Sri Vaishnava scholars are — 


Mahlicharya, or Dodd^iya author of Chanda Maruta 
Paranakuia, 

Sri Van-Aataghpa (1584 AH ) of Ahobila. 
Kandalft Sriranga, 

Appelfichfirya- 
Bhatt&ru Chikkfichfirya. 

Piraiara Bhattar 
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The Advaita philosophy was expotinded and vindicated by a 
large number of scholars Nrsinhasvami, the disciple of Krishna- 
nanda Avimukta-kshetra wrote Advaita-Dipika Vivarana-Bhava- 
prakasika-Subodhim on Vedanta Sara, Tattvaviveka, Ratna-Kosa- 
prakasika and Advaita Dipika The last work has been erroneously 
attributed to Appaya by the author of Prapannamrtam Sadasiva 
Brahmendra Sarasvati is the author of Gururatnamahka, Vritti on 
the Brahma Sutras, and numerous songs and stutis He was the con- 
temporary of Atmabodhendra of Kanchi In the reign of Sriranga- 
raya (1563-76) Bhau*avavodeya made a grant to ^rmgeri Nrsimha- 
bharati and Madhava Sarasvati of Harihara-pura Matha He is 
perhaps a different mdividual from Madhava Sarsvati who, with 
Visvesvara Sarsvati, taught Madhusudana Sarsvati at Benares 
One Madhava Sarsvati, perhaps of the Hariharapura Matha was a 
native of Gorashtra and devotee of Gokarna Mahabaleshvar and the 
author of a commentary on Sivaditya’s Sapta Padarthi The chro- 
nological sequence of the Advaitacharyas of the period can be 
shown thus (I A , 1904) 


I Kxishnanda Sarsvati 

1 

Nrsunhasvami 

^ 

Venkatanatha Bhattoji Dikshita Rango]! 

of Vellimgudi 

1 

Dhannara]adhvari 

Rama-Knshna 


II Visvesvarsarsvati 

I 

. . 1 ^1 

Narayanabhatta Madhava Sarsvati 

1 

Madhusudana Sarasvati 

i 

Narayana Sarsvati 
. Gauda-Brahmananda. 
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m 


ya Dlkshtla 


Achiijya 
Hoiiga raja makhln 


Appaya 

(1554-1026) 

Nllakan^ha (?) 

Vcnkatadhvarin. 



Narayapa, 


Aruj>aelri (?) Nllakantha (1637 A*D) 


IV AhSbala 
Lakahniapabhatt^ 

I 

Uppa 


Chokwinatha. 


V GovlndadJkahita« 
Yagfiasdrayapa Dlkshlta. 


VL Bhumiaalla 


A^vathanirdya^i 



VH. Narfi; 


DlksHita 




GANIGITTI JATNA TEMPLE 
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Nfsimha 


Anandaraya 
c. 1720 


VIII. Bavaji 


Ganga 



ara 


Tryambaka Bhagavantaraya 

Gangadhvarm 
Narayana 


IX Mahadevadhvarin 
Viivesvara 

j , 

I I 

Mahadeva Narayana 

^ I 

Vi^e^ara Vasudeva 

Subrahmanya 
Bala Dikshita 


X Chaundaji Balaji 
Mahadeva 


ChidamDara-yatm Ghanashyama Sakambhan 


Chandra ^ekhara Govardhana 

Nrsmhasvami’s disciples, Bhattoji and Rangoji, were the contem- 
poraries of Appaya and Jagannatha Pandita Bhattoji, apart from 
his grammatical work Manorama and Sidhanta Kaumadi is the 
author of an advaiUc work Dvaita Kaustubha Khandana , Jagan- 
natha Pandita is the author of Manorama Kuchamardhana, Rasa- 
Gangadhara, Chitra-mimamsa Khandana, etc, and sought Moghul 
patronage Appaya’s father, Rangaraja, is perhaps the author of 
Advaita Mukura. Appaya was the contemporary of the three 
rulers Venkatapati (1585-1614), Chinna Bomma (1549-78 — 1601), 
and Chmna Timma In his native place Adiyapalem, Appaya con- 
41 
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structed tho Kalokantheivara temple where an inscription of 1582 
(Chitrabh^nu) mentions NUakantha Dikshita as his eldest son. 
Accordmg to tho VlM^agiHifidarAachompu Tota^Chorya is Appaya’s 
maternal unde 

Appaya's sisters son was Samara Pungava DiJcshlU® whose 
Yfltra Prabandha refers to Appaya s Batna 

iCh^t^ Dikshita lived in about the same period. Appaya wrote more 
than 100 works including Kuvalayananda, Chitra VidhI 

rasfiyanat Slvarkamaijldlpika Snkanthabhfishyatlka, Madhva 
Srlnga bhanga, Sivatatvaviveka, Nigrahdshtaka, Nyayarakshamaijih 
Kalpataru Parimala, Purvottara mTmamsfi Vfidaratnajn^lH, Hari 
vamiasara-Charitra vyakbyona Siddhantale^ Samgraha and nu 
merous St^tras indudlng the Devyaparfidha Stotra (erroneously 
attributed to Vldygrai^ya or damkara himself) 

In Northern India the great MadhusOdana Sarasvati (1540- 
1647) was tho author of Advaita-Siddhi, SiddhSnta biadu, Advalta 
ratna Rakshapa, Ved&nta Kalpalatlka Samkshepa ^liriraka Sam 
graha Gudharthadlplka, Bhagavadbhakti rasayana, livarapratlpattl 
prakarat etc. This profound learning has been admired in the 
mnemonic verse. 


TR ^ I 




Another contemporary of Appaya in the South was Dharma 
Rfiifidhvari of VeUangudl who wrote Vfidfinta Parib bfi s h fi and 
Tattvachudfimani on Ganges^ s Tattva ChlntfimapL The famous 
Govinda Dikshita and his son Yegfianarayapa were younger con- 
temporaries of Appayya. Govinda seems to have had also a h a nd in 
some of Appaya b works Appaya being an Advaittn had little 
animus against individuals unlike his opponents who too often 
indulge in personal abuse. His catholicity Is shown by the fact that 
he has written a commentary on V?danta Deilka s YSdavabhyudayB, 
and he assisted in the restorstlon of the Govindarfija image in its 


9 A Seautra Pungaym DlktHlts Sgarm in grants oi 1302-1S03 AJD *n<i 
was tha teacher of Mahtchirya, the opponent of Appaya. 
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original place m Chidambaram, whatever the Piapannamritam 
might say to the contrary In one memorable Stotra he pays equal 
homage and sees no distmction between Nataraja and Govmdaraja. 


Under the patronage of Rama Raya and Venkatadri, Rama- 
yamatya Todarmalla wrote Svaramila-Kalanidhi Tirumala is 
nommaUy the author of ^rutuanjim on the Gita Govmda , and the 
leal author seems to be Cherukura Lakshmidhara who also wrote 
Abhishtarthadayim on Piasanna-Raghava and Shadbhasha-chan- 
drika Another writer on the fine arts was Pimdaiika Vitthala a 
native of Savanadurga m the Bangalore district who migrated to 
North India and wrote Nartaka Nimaya, etc , and was patromsed 
by Akbar and seems to have influenced Tansen 

Some other Advaitacharyas seem to have flourished in this 
period Svayamprakasa, the disciple of Kaivalyananda and 6ud- 
dhananda wrote commentaries on Advaita-Makaianda, Harimide- 
Stava, etc His disciples seem to have been Mahadeva Sarsvati (the 
author of Tattvanusandhana, and of Akhanda Yati, the author of 
R]uprakasika) Akhandayati, m his previous asratna, was known 
as Ranganatha, and his parents were Kalahastyadhvari and Yag- 
namba This Kalahastyadhvari is probably the author of Ratna- 
Kosa~Prakasika Akhandayati wrote Rjuprakasika at the request 
of Immadi Jagadekaiaya Immadi Jagadeka is probably the son of 
Pedda Jagadekaiaya of Chennapatna who claims to have driven 
away the Muhammadans from Penukonda m 1577 AD (ECl 
P 28) 


The centres of literary activity shifted to Tanjore, Madhura, 
Travancore, Keladi and Mysore 
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THE MAHARASHTRA RAJAS OF TANJORE UP TO 1700 AH 
SObajL 

I r I 

Sambhaji Slvajl VenkOJI 1678 AH 

I ] ' 1 

Sfihajl (1684) SarabhSjl 17U Tukoji Tuljajl 

1729 AJD 


KTTT.A nT CHIEFS 


Chaim^A 


Bbadrappa 


SadaMva 


Bhadra. 


SankfliMta 


Venkatappci I 


Ftoarfija 


Ch 
Sankniwa, 

I 

Slddappa. 


Stroppa 




NAYAKAS OF TANJORE. 

Chewa. 

Achytita Mdrtlyainbft. 

R aghunSUia KalfivatL 

Vljaya Bdghava Rfljnahhadra. 


Xiingappa 

Mut tu Krlflhna. 1602-99 

Madhura Tlnmiala Muttu Vlra 

N&yaka. 1609-23 
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6 Nalladlikahita wrote Subhadrfl pari^ya, Srlngarasorvasva 

bhararin Advaltamaamanjari with his own commentary 
Parimajm 

7 Srinivasa or Ikkiri Appfi Sastrm (Pumfinanda Yatl) the 

pupil of Bmhmananda SamsvatJ and the author of 
Prayaschitta-dlpika and Upagrantha-dlpika* 

8 Nllakan(ha Dlkshita wroto Nflakantha Vijayo^hampu, 

Kalivi^ombana, Na|a Charitrana(aka, Gangavatara^ 
Kavya- 

9 Bolakrlahna Bhagvatpada. 

10 Yagfianflrayana Dlkshita the son of Qovinda Dflcshlta and 

author of Sahltyaratnakara. 

11 Ramabhadra Dikshlta whoso works are — 

Janakipari^ya — a pataka 
SrngSra Tilaka — a bhaqa. 
Parihhaahn vyiti Vyakhyina- 
Sha^darfana Siddhanta Samgraha 
Patanjall-eharitra— a Kavya. 
AcharyastavarSjabhOshana. 
H&nastava Karqa rasfiyana 
Vlivagarbha stava. 

PrasSda-stava 

Tu^Ira-stava. 

Chapa-stava 

Bfiqa-stavo. 

Ashtaprisa 

12 Hamanfitha Mnlclitn. 

13 Naraharlyadhvarln. 

14. Perlyappa Kavi of Sringara Manjari Sfiharftjiya 

15 SnvenkatSsa. 

16 YagnSAvara dlkahlta. 

17 Siinivisa MnkTitn. 

18 Bhaakara Dikshlta, author of Ratnatiillkft on the Slddh fin ta 

Siddhfinjana of Krishijumanda Sarasvati 

19 Venkata Krishna, of Nef^sa Vljaya Kfivya Sri Hama 

ChandrMaya Kavya, Uttara Champu, Ku4a Lava VljayB 
Nfit^ka. 
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20. Veda Kav> o£ JIvananda Nataka and Va.dya Parmaya 
Nataka 

21 Anandaraya Makhm Asvalayana Grhya Sutia Vitti 

22 Mahadeva Kavi, o£ Adbhuta-darpana Nataka and Suka 

Samdesa 

23 Mahadeva Vajapeyin, of the Subodhmi Boudhayana 6ranta 

Sutia. 

24 Sudhara Venkatesa, or Ayya val the author of Sohendra 

Vilasa Kavya 

Sivabhakti Kalpalatika 
Sivabhaktalalc5hana 
Daya Pataka 
Matrbhuta Pataka 
Stuti-paddhati 
Akhya Sasthti 
Tara vail Stotra 
Artihara Stotra 
Dolamava-ratnamalika. 

Kuhra^taka 

25 Samaveda Venkata Gastrin, author of Upagrantha bhashya. 

26 Appadhvarin of Mayavarani wiote Achar^lnavanita, Ma- 

danabhushanabhana, Gauri mayui-a-champu. 

27. Srinivasadikshita wrote Svarasiddhanta Chandrika. 

28. Venkatesvara Kavi wrote Unadi-mghantu 

29 Bhummatha wrote Dharma-Vijaya-Champu 

30 Vaidyanatha, author of Paribhashartha Samgraha. 

Raghunatha of Tanjore was a great scholar and is said to be the 
author of Parijataharanam, Valmiki Charitram, Achyutendra- 
bhyudaya, Ga3endramoksha, Nalacharitra, Rulmuni-Kiashna-vivaha, 
Yakshagana He was proficient in music and wrote the Samgita- 
sudha where he says he mvented new ragas hke Jayantasena, Jaya- 
mangala, Simhalahta, and Talas, Ratilila, Turangalila, Ranga- 
bharana, Anangaparikramana, Nandal'ila, Abhmandana, Nanda- 
nandana, Abhimala Ramananda Ramabhadramba wrote Raghu- 
nathabh 3 mdayam Govmda Dikshita wrote Sahitya Sudha, 
and his son Yagnanarayana Sahityaratnakara Vijaya-Raghava 
the son of Raghunatha was also an author m Telugu and wrote 
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HagimathabhyudoyaiiL Madhuiava^i was another poetess in the 
Court of Rgghunfitha. 

On Advaita philosophy, Krishijfinanda Sarasvati wrote Sid 
d b anta Siddh&njano. Govindonanda Sarasvati or Ramananda 
Svami wrote Bhashyaratnaprabhd« He was the disciple of Gopala 
nanda Sarasvati, the disciple of ^ivaramoraya of tCfinrhL in his pre- 
vious Airama he was known as Dhorznabhatta the author of a 
Sfihityaratnakora, Brahmamrtavarshini, Krishj^-stava pnd Narakfi 
sena vyayoga His dlsdple is probably Brhmananda Bharat! who 
a disciple of Hfimfinanda Bharatl, the author of Vfikya- 
sudhfi a commentary on Dfg-dfshya viveka. Ramfinanda 
svami was the contemporary of Achyutasvami and of his disdple 
Brahmananda Bh&rati Is the same as Bxahmfinanda Sarsvati , Ramfi 
nandq should have been the contemporary of Krishi^nanda also 

This is only a meagre sketch of the immense mass of literature 
In Samskrit produced in the course of four hundred years of 
Viiayanagara rule The importance of it cannot be gainsaid for the 
culture-history of our country, if not for the world. This cultural 
tradition was carried on iint-«m>Bbpd \mdpr the Peahwas, the 
Wodeyars of Mysore and the ruleia of Tanjore and Madhura. This 
glorious heritage is ours to be cherished as a source of constant 
Inspiration and instruction. 







Geographical Notes on the Chief Capitals of the 

Vijayanagara Empire 


By 

Mr N Subrahmanyam, M.A , L.T., F K.G.S., 

Lecturer in Geography, Teachers^ College, Satdapet 

The foUov/mg are some o£ the purely Geographical notes on the 
chief Capitals of the Vijayanagara empiie, which have been pre- 
pared from large-scale topographical maps. They may serve to 
throw useful sidehght on the history of the empire. 


I. VIJAYANAGARA 

The location of Vijayanagara, the capital of the empire, is some- 
thmg very remarkable, whatever doubts there may be as regards 
the exact historical ongm of it Its situation on the southern bank 
of the Tungabhadra, after the nver has swerved eastwards must 
have been the result of dehberate choice, as the nver itself affords 
protection on the north, the direction from which the natural 
enemies of the empue were expected to mvade. 


As a matter of fact the Tungabhadra was expected to be only a 
second Ime of defence, the first hne of defence bemg further North, 
m the shape of the Krishna river which fell withm the boundaries of 
The empire, even m its mception. It, however, really turned out 
that the Raichur-Doab was often the bone of contention and as often 
the cock-pit between the contendmg powers of the north and the 
south A closer e xamin ation of the one-mch ordinance survey map 
reveals the wisdom m the choice of the particular site for the Capi- 
tal City, far north of Anagundi, on the other bank and south of 
Hampi are situated hills which practically served the purpose of 
fortifications 


Another mterestmg factor to be noted m connection with the 
location of the site is the existence of a gap leadmg to the coastal 
region along with the valley of the Dhanna, a westerly tributary of 
&e Tungabhadra and through gaps m the ghats, beyond This route 
has been of commercial importance to the Vijayanagara rulers m 
their relations with the Portuguese power at Goa. 

o.;. empire extended southwards and eastwards and 

stretched from sea to sea and its hold over the Raichur-Doab 
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became slippery, the Capital appeared to occupy a marginal ralbei 
than a central location, like Belgrade in Servla, before it became 
Jugo-Slavla, And this might appear to bo the dynamic effect of 
the close proximity of the foe* But in the early period of the 
empiro the capital did not occupy such a marginal location, but was 
rather central in the small kingdom that it then was, as stated above. 

n PENUKONPA 

Penukonda wboroto the dynast> had to move after Ta|ikota, 
was not merely on after thought, but had served as an important 
watch tower guarding the Penner valley route to the south. No 
doubt in the early days, before Penukonda was chosen the lower 
hill of Gooty which commanded the more open country had served 
the same purpose. But the bigger hill, (Penukonda) was dellber 
Qtcly chosen later as it commanded a larger part of the country along 
the Chitravatl and Penner routes to the south, the height of the peak 
being over 3 OQO feet, the hUl rising to a height of 1,200 feet, from 
the surroimding country The oiie-inch map shows its location on 
a transverse gap in the ndge that separates the Chltrivati and Pen 
ner valleys, which it commands. It is not far away from the 
D harma vBt'arru Kfldlr j Damalcheruvu route which leads to the Car 
natic from the Deccan plateau. Hence It could guard the south- 
eastern plain also, which was a richer and a far more Important 
country thaT\ the dry Infertile and sparsely populated region in 
which the second capital was situated. Compared to Hampi which 
was on a river hank the transfer to Penukoijd^ was in itself a cala 
mity as there is not even drinking water available in the latter 
place. 


in. CHANDRAGIRI 

Chatidragirt, the firml capital of the empire in its last days, 
forms an Important out-post in the Swarnamukhi valley— opposite 
to the Tlrupati hills. It commands serveral routes which Join to- 
gether cither in this valley or in ito n^ghbourhood. Thes& axe well 
brought out in the physical map First of all there is the north to 
south coastal route which leads to the fertile plaizu and river val 
leys. The interior route from the north leading through Damal 
cfaeruvu to Chlttoor Vellore and the inluTul parts of the Camatic, 
is reached from Chandragtri through a short narrow gap which is 
now t aken by the railway from this place to Pakala. This gap and 
the Swan^amukhi river form a sort of a transverse link between 
the coastal and the interior north to south routes referred to above. 
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Lord Srinivasa of Tirmnalai hills on the opposite side of the 
valley was one of the titulary deities of the Vijayanagara emperors 
who used to visit the shrme and pay their homage as often as they 
could The great Krishna Deva Raya, m his campaigns of victory, 
did not forget this important shrme Can rehgious motive be one 
of the factors that influenced the choice of this third Capital ’ 

It IS, however, significant that the capital should be steadily 
movmg further and further south, showmg the steady shrinkage of 
the empire The choice of Chandragiri further shows that the 
richer coastal plam was better worth preservmg when it came to 
a question of necessity, than the comparatively dry, infertile, thmly 
populated hilly tracts of the plateau. 




Sri Vidyaranya and Music 


By 


Mr P S Sundaram Iyer, BA., L T , 
Tanjore. 


The world of Sanskrit Literatuie in general, and the music-knowing 
world m particular, will be glad to know that the Holy Vidyaranya. 
was famed not only for his mtense erudition m the Vedas and their 
exposition as exhibited through the vaiious granthas of immortal 
fame in the shape of the Bhashyas bequeathed to us , but, he was 
also a musician that left his mark by lecordmg his deiimte ideas m 
the science of music, which he stored up m his work Sangita-Sdra — 
a treatise on Music Even though the existence of this work is 
beyond any doubt, the scholars engaged m the collection of Sanskrit 
Mss have not yet been able to recover the work m the origmal 
which, nevertheless, must exist m some private or pubhc hbraiy m 
India In the absence of the origmal work, the information regard- 
mg its existence was first gathered from a passage m Sangvta-Sudhd 
— a work written by the illustrious loyal author, Raghunatha 
Nayaka of Tanjore The following plam words are found m the 
second chapter of the Rdgadhydya of his work — 




which means “ after consultmg Sangita-Sdra written by the Holy 
Vidyaranya ” As for Sangita-Sudhd, it is considered to be a work 
written by Govinda Diksxta, the mimster of Raghunatha Nayaka, 
but published m the name of the Kang, — ^from the fact that there is 
a passage m Chatur-Dandi-Prakahkd, a work on music written by 
Venkatamakhin, the son of Govinda Diksita The text of the 
passage nms thus — 








which means — “ It has been explamed m that work written by 
my father which bears the title Sangita-Sudhd and whose author- 
ship goes under the name of Kmg Raghunatha” The Sudhd 
extends over seven adhyayas on the model of 6amga-Deva's 
Sangita-Ratndkara. The second adhydya and the third, the 
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KSgadhySya and the Proklnstakadbyaya refer to several statements 
os being found In Sangito^Sdra of Vldydranyo- Let ua note 
what the great author has to say on * Ragas ’ and other matters. 

In the world of music there Is of late, frequent talk regarding 
the principles to be followed in tho elaboration of a HSga or Alapa 
(Alapana or AlapU) Of course, there are technicalities such as 
Edupu, Muktayi, Korai^, MakarlQl and other terms, used by the 
musicians with reference to Raga>singing Sanpita Sudhi has first 
fully written about Matanga’a Raga-classification and then depicts 
In detail the method of AlSpa, and defines these very things and 
states that theso have been directly taken from Sanyita-iSdra of 
5n Vidyoronya in the Rigddhyaya. 

Two Mss of the 5udhd the one in the Tanjore Palace Library 
and the other. In the Adayar Library were examined and they 
aro found to contain only the first four chapters, the remaining 
chapters being yet to be discovered. The Sudfid was prepared by 
me for publication, in parts, In the Madras Music Academy JoumaL 
A part, viz. chapter I and part of chapter II, has appeared in print 
Owing to the stoppage of the ioumal on account of financial diffi 
culties, the publication of the remaining portion has been postponed. 
But the remaining portion is ready for the press and could be 
published by any enterprising publisher who might offer to do so 
at his own cost 

Without any digression let me quote In detail the passage in 
the Sudhd about the views of SanyUa-S4ra on Rdga Aldpa 


EXTRACT I 

(1 il 


llit^ft II 

^ »rar itei ii ii 

WftWJIT 51^^ II 9?'^ 11 

ft® II 9?^l 
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f^: i 

s^if^wr: ii w 

^ ^icj: I 

=^ te Q;^t fe: II II 

^irf^fr: ^m^v. i 

mm ^i^f^fTTOwsfir ^mwii 11 11 

-.« V V • , >1- 

11 ^IgRT^T: II 

\ =^f Jir: | 5 ^r ^ 3 : 1 

^ 5(it{{[?r 11 11 11 

^1 3 ^sTR^Hf^ ^2^m m\‘ tem^ii^^^ii 

^strSTOsra^^J >T[;Eir<'P: ft'tK: 1|8'^'MI 

> 33 : anfJR^r ini^^ p\ JTiqw^mra: i 

ft# ^ «rf qi# ^rats^zir: iis^^il 

!ifis?r; g^ 't^: ?r ^ #t ft;?: trants^ i 
315ft ppfftt ilpstR^atirft ft'iK^ai II s^'s II 
flW; ^J<[S#spK) JIffJft S^oiftisigtE^: I 
II wwpi?!w; II 

3rg5fiHHt?(ft§iftrt ft;ft5[ftft fRRq^f^ II 8:^<; h 

3?T sftft ^rai# I 

3ttft[ft^i^ft f^wrft ?r3TiW3jjirft ft#j^ll s'^?. ii 

II anftrf#! II 

3#>3ft ?rr ^tsft ft <t%ftrf#r ;iw ga?i: i 

IftftaiftxPt^ aftfifta®*?; II «^o n*. 

II II 

saftftmft ^'Eiaf iiro ^raai iil;i ft3fts#| l 

ar ^HM^'gftar ftftaiT# ^ ^f n 

a?fn#agaiftptRJtw 5 %lft;q;idr a^fta 1 

• (Continued in Mss) This much appeared m the Journal of the Academy 
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m toft ii 

Jil3g^5iftPro ^ I 

II ii 

an ii 

riAiiW'SWiMmiiC'O^r ®JRt i 

II 45fl II 

^ 3 dittos; ii 

II ^ II 

m IPPTOF* ^ a IBWI,!! 
SRI# y^^M'ii twi?i 3^ «)gt ggnf^ I 
nlg^^ g^s[ to toft >itqtafe%fe Prai ii 
h i »i i R^^^<i toa ^ siRCtW^ l 
a n Pito i v i to as^tfifto itoro >i% ti 
^wR^diamR-^to i a i to a to sR?Rto i 
II II 

stoftwt wi tto ^5?iM ii 

9iR«i atonwto =aH?« i 

®1K«1 5IS)toot II 

to ^ aRRto tofe ^3 I 

II fltoat II 

ar iFitofto stto itotowi g ii 

tora stogais rej? qi^Rarjisaa ?to^ ll 
^ 11 toft II 

3^ totoi s^tto wi to i 

®iK«i totoRfliTR aitototo iflig. ii 
''totRopRW arotoa toi 3a^^>Rs^ i 

a a>totof>to ft toftwra; n 
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11 ll 

=^RTRf?i^T^frr^ li 

^OT to ^ 11 

11 ll 

^fl^ 1^1 I I ^ I 

ll ^3ifto 11 

^ f| ^ ll 

^N%5rr?^ #qr ii 

^ q^towifer: i 

11 q^to 11 

% q^?Rto^FRirfR^R^ to^«i^iq^ ^ ll 
mm ^fiRN^to H q^: fttor^q^ i 
%^qT wm ll 

sRqqj^rlqjq^^Fiqqt, i 

^sik^nrfqq^^?! ^Rl^?n^qq?lc^ff ll 

ll q^Rft 11 

q^tR^^gr. ^ 

ROT^qjqi^Rrtqi H 

^qrdfW^qq^li^fj i 

^toR?q^^3q?f«i;T;FT^5^ H 
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II II 

II 

PwR'tl^iiyw <1^ I 

wwaii«\^<la>iiFl ^ li 
amWnsjaffem aiaRPiK sr^ihis ’M i 

II II 

wi'ta^ a^HTaiiw waa^aRsraa^wi^ il 
aKwa^awf^r R^anTO<n ^ ii 

PNR'R^rrf^ ■waiJ^aiaiaT'i^aR I 

^ a^ ii 

diai^HR gRa atar i 
sRtga^waa^ ir 'Rjaifita^aifta^aaif ll 
II a^ II 

'reMijj^Pia a3 >fiRr ar^aal a^ftaa a^ i 

arr^ a^ Raw awwiaiR efitfS^Raratsvi #ai i 
na aS^tflai iia#>aft^ ll 
11 ^ ll 

aariRpirewPrai^ rirr aia^a^ ll 

fwJaiR Ra^ ’PRRiw Midi(aa^5iita i 
3HfR aaPaRnrafisa ifhar aa i 

Rra^ pFsftatei maniii^sRi R aife^ra ii 
^ aafaaia asr i 
OO II sta ?m ii 

R5 3^(1 a^ g ^asla aaPa ll 
»?teRP^ 'iftawHi^ a aaPa ereaia. i 

aa aaft al«^« ai®! II 

^aaR^ aRiFawlar agJi ai a aaaw^fci i 
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^ ^ II 

qcf II 

5fTRfIRP3: I 

HT #f! ^f§[5Rq^r II 

^^TRRTOTW^ i^rEr ( 

^ 3^^55fr^Trf^r^ q^siq^ft ;i^*qqq^ =q II 
?iW^Rr ^r qFWRqj5q[?^qR^: i 
qqr q^Rwrfls^l Ptqrq: ^^1f^sqq:ii 

?qT^ jrCis^q^ ^Wt: qqT^: i 

3tr\i^ =q q4 1%^ q^ =^ ii 

II ^i^¥m ii 

9qf^rfTO^?ir ^rfq qr^^-qqR^q^ •i^q; I 
fRq^Rq q qqlsq^^iRurfq qrqRqqif%qqiq;ii 
qt^ q qrqRjf^^flfqqF^T^ qRRqqqiq i 

il^qql^ll 

qqrqq^ qRqqr qRqRq^qRqlqqRiq: ii 
srrrqir qrfRqqq^^qqrq^ir qrqrqftqrq qjffeq i 
?q^ ^KRqRfqrNr q^ fqqiftqjRqr srf^^sq n 

II II 

^qR«l q^qf^lqq qj^qt-q^qr;^ I 

qqiTO^qqq ql^qt q qrqi^qjfM^f^qrq; ii 
qRRqfeq# q^ q^Frq*-^?qfq^q&s^q i 

11 qqq^ II 

=q ^Rftqrqq: ^qF^fq^for =q n 

^rrq^'qq^ qrqF?qkqr ^q^^qqq^ o^' | 
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IlfeRtll 

'TiiraKTOR e^f^resRrfftjg. i 

ararf'^if^ratss'nits'? anR*i3 li 


II ) 


9fl& 5iR>f?5j?»ir2ft 5mir«J g airi^ i 

JR wiiWKPRKflJai^ (g) m ii 


aiaRR^ gpcjj aig iftRr aid^aMstf jr i 

II qgsRsnjft ll 

H^iMSSKW qiaH a*!, i 

JR RRaiRTOwar «i^ ^ jiwrSi^ i 
^waw^iq! 'pfasftRi =? ii 
irlRT J? aRRflWt {IfRpJWa wtsl^ I 


11 RqjwPii 

awV-^q^ neqjra^JtR Rpft g II 

^ aE Jt g rtt »iai i 

RRq;^|q?B3H W g ii 

jfiRt 31 aRPWl I 

11 'R^RPfi 11 

wfa nwf^^tijjft gi?nwig Rojq^sig; n 
straiR^ jaR gg RRa>g jRwa^ l 
lafeflRT g 3ig5lla ii 

jfiRT =a gmRwa\ Prf^raisaigra iRiftjia ir i 

II aSjft II 

"a iraiasR shur mtroJR ii 
®n«i ^araRfaaRiTRRmwt^ aaw asiffcig, i 
iflRT RPra a^Raq^ r ll 
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II f^IRT; II 

<35 jpfl35^r3T^^3 3313^(31^ || 

( 33 )^ 31 -^ 13313 ) 

The pretty long extract quoted above is expressing in. its own 
clear style ^rl Vidudranya’s broad principles enunciated in Sangtta- 
Sam as underlying Raga-Alapana The six paiticular Raga-Aldpa- 
Angas have been noted and clearly defined, viz, (1) Akshiptika 
(or Ayittam) , (2) Raga-Vardhini, (3) Vid^-i, (4) Sthayi, (5) Vart- 
tani (or Makaiini) and (6) Nyasa Items 2, 3, and 4 compiise that 
part of Alapa commonly known as Edupu , and item 5 is known as 
Tanam (or Madhyakala) , and the last portion is termed Muktdyi 
m the ordmary parlance The description of the Ragas, Natta and 
Gurjari, has been produced and that of the othei 48 Ragas are omit- 
ted foi want of space in this special article appeai*mg m a 
Commemoration Volume 

^ri Vidydranya^s talent m the science of music is best exhibited 
here It is to be noted that he mentions 15 melas m connection 
with these ragas, and he mentions Janya ragas m relation with 
them — a point that has to he noted in the development of the classi- 
fication of the ragas in South India 

EXTRACT n 

The Prakimakadhyaya refers to the critical aspect of Sri 
Vidydranya with reference to the music performance The requisite 
qualifications m a musician, both as regards the theory and practice 
are mentioned m his name m the following extract — 

hi sfcRtPr l 

=q i 
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: RW”!*! I 
[ dldlRHIdf^ II 
JRRT ^ ( 

^ ai5ST^5CRK5:W#ir II 

‘fftH|U|^i(1 f^W«J I 

[rr^J% qjsi gs'^jraiOTi^ ^ II 

^sipftg ni5nf^«raT 'fW ii 

■ «f^w>r II 


There are some other passages in Sanglta-Sudha referring tc 
San^ta^dra, The absence of the original work is, of course, a great 
handicap for the verification of these facts. It is hoped that the 
scholars engaged In ransacking Sanskrit libraries will, ere long 
unearth this precious work, publish it and lay the music world 
under a deep debt of gratitude 


Om Name Narayanaya, 


Lines of Future Research in Vijayanagara 

History 

By 

Rwjacharitavishdrada Raosahib C. Hayavadanarao, B.A , B.L., 

FREcon S,M.LC, 

Fellow of the Mysoie University 

The origin of the first dynasty is still enveloped in mystery The 
earUest inscriptions relatmg to it aie to be found m the North and 
West of Mysore State More search is required here A great deal 
has been written of the connection of certam of the Simgeii Gurus 
with the origm of this dynasty There is still scope for research on 
this head, especially for one who can handle the woiks of these 
Gurus Next we should like to know more about the fight for the 
throne which occurred after the death of Harihara II, between 
Bukka II, Virupaksha II and Deva Raya I We may find more m- 
scriptions of Virupaksha IT m the Araga area of Shimoga District 
We should like to know more of the identity of the person who tried 
to assassmate Devaraya II Was he his brother Srigiri ’ If so, the 
search for more mscriptional records of Srlgiri m the Maratakana- 
gara (N Ai’cot) area is necessary Malhkarjuna’s year of death is 
yet to be found out Of the double revolution that occurred durmg 
his reign we want more information Search for it m the present 
districts of Mysore, Kolar, Tumkur, Anantapur and Chickmagalur 
IS necessary 

Of Krishna-Devaraya’s time we have several hundreds of m- 
scriptions and many hterary works Apart from the former, atten- 
tion deserves to be concentrated on the latter Among these, there 
are those written by himself or ascribed to him Of these Amukta- 
malyada m Telugu stands easily first There is much work here 
for a good student Among his Sanskrit works Jdmhavati Kalydna, 
a drama, deserves attention We leam from its prologue that it was 
actually enacted before those assembled to witness the Chaitra 
festival of god Virupaksha durmg Krishna-Devaraya’s own hfe-time 
Of Peddana’s great work the Manuchantra, already a great deal 
has been written But it will still bear further examination, especi- 
ally from the pomt of view of the social life of the people, of the 
Court life of the day and finally of the domestic life of bis great 
Sovereign More grants should have been made to him beyond the 
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four kno\vn now, and a further search should bo made for inscrip- 
tional records relating to grants made to or by him. Then, again, 
we know Peddana was at Bezawada evidently with the king — and 
made the gifts mentioned in the Kokatam grant of 1518 A-D We 
knmv Krliihnn Rfiya's third expedition to the East Coast in 1516-17 
A.D , when he visited Ahobalam m the Kamool District and en 
camped at Bezawada and remitted taxes amounting to 10 000 Vard 
has in favour of Siva and Vishnu temples in the Cho}a country Did 
Peddana accompany him in the whole cam pni gn^ as tradition says 
he did, as a constant companion of the king ? As the Kokatam 
grant bears the date of 1518 AJD it is possible he returned with the 
idng of Vijayanagara at the end of the campaign and then went on 
his own personal business. Peddana s only other known work is 
Harikathaadramu, stray verses from which are known. For a great 
poet, his output — if these are his only works — is very little. But 
what he lacks in quantity he has amply made up in quality A 
closer search for his Hankathdadramu seems necessary to-day as 
it might help to envisage the Valshnavite fervour of Krishna Raya’s 
day so well known to us already Of Peddana s Guru Satakopa 
Yati, we know as yet very little. If more grants of Peddana can be 
found, probably a little more may bo known of his Guru. One in 
scription dated in 1560 AD which mentions the Maiha of Parankusa 
Sri Satakopa jiyangam, yields for him the titles of 5aruatantraxva 
tantra and Uhhayaveddntdchdrya, 1 have elsewhere ventured to 
identify the Satakopa fiyangam of th<» record with the Satakopa 
Yati of the ManucharUm. If this identification is correct, then he 
should have been a great and important religious teacher of the time, 
seeing that Governors of Provinces and a great poet like Peddana 
were among his disciples. Of the works of the other poets of 
Krishna Raya s reign, much remains yet to be done. What is re- 
quired is that a number of trained students should be induced to 
set to work on them and explore them from different points of view 
Among these are Nandi Hmmalya, Saluva Timma, Nadlndla Gopa, 
etc. The Kannada poet, Hmmanna Kavi, who dedicated his 
Bharata to Krishna DSva requires equal attention. He is said to 
have written the work at the inHtflnr^ of the king Of philosophers, 
Vyfisa Yati, the Madhva religious teacher was a notable personage 
of Kr ishn a Rfiya s time. His works have been published but stud 
ents of history have yet to work out from them the state of religion 
and philosophy as current in KrbthnH Raya s tlmn. Here is mot e rial 
ready to han d for such a woHl. Several inscriptions show the re- 
spect in which Vyfisa Yati was held by Kiishnfi Rfiya. It is time 
that a ke en e r search was made for Krishna Raya s other works, 
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especially in Sanskrit The works which he has named in his Telugu 
work Amuktariidlyada cannot all have been lost to us He has 
named at least five of these and the discovery of these works would 
add to our knowledge of not only his hterary greatness but also to 
the conditions of the time that gave oppoitumties to so busy a kmg 
as Krishna-Raya to mdulge in liteiary work on the scale he appears 
to have done Young scholars should undertake regular prose tran- 
slations of the moie impoitant of these different works of Elrishna- 
Raya’s reign and after, mcludmg his own Such translations would 
prove of mcalculable help to scholars of the period, Indian and 
European, who may not be acquamted with the languages used by 
the poets concerned. 

The events connected with the mternal dissensions and the tri- 
angular fight for the throne at the begmnmg of Achyuta-Devaraya’s 
reign requne clear mg up to some extent What is known of it is 
mainly from sources other than mscriptional Inscriptional evidence 
IS the one wantmg on these events But so far we have been unable 
to secure any such evidence A closer looking mto Achyuta’s known 
mscnptions and a more careful scrutmy for more inscrip- 
tions of his reign would perhaps yield some valuable results 
The ‘ Ho]e ’ Tirumala episode deserves to be studied with even 
greater care than has been done so far, if the old mistakes are not 
to be repeated agam and agam as has been recently done The fights 
for the throne at the beginmng of the reign of Achyuta and after his 
death should be distmguished, if we are to determme the persons 
mvolved m each of them In the one case the supercession was of 
the infant son of ICrishna-Raya and m the other of the son of 
Achyuta The latter is testified to by literary and mscriptional re- 
cords , while the former is not reflected m inscriptions though we 
have references to it m Numz and Ferishta Direct evidence from 
mscnptions is still lackmg as to the date and place of death of kmg 
Sadasiva Raya, who survived Rama-Raja and the battle of Raksas- 
Tagdi The manner of his death too is not known from the inscrip- 
tions Perhaps the discovery of further epigraphic records may 
help to elucidate these still doubtful pomts Beyond surmises and 
inferences, we have as yet no information of a rehable kmd other 
than travellers’ tales on any of these pomts Penukonda, Chandra- 
giri, and Srirangam are still possible places for mscriptional finds 
about him 

The period of Tirumala I is well illustrated by hterary works 
His penod of reign wrongly described, as I have shown elsewhere, 
as a short one, deserves to be better studied with the aid of these 
44 
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works. Some of the greatest known Tolugu works belong to his 
reign What more would bo required for a picture of the conditions 
of tho limes — social religious^ etc. — after tho groat battle of Raksas- 
Tagdl ? Hero is work ready to the hands of a well chosen band of 
scholars Easily first among these is tho Vosucharitra of Bhattu 
raurtl alias Ramarajabhushang. Bhattumurti’s other works and 
Pingali Surona’a works all remain to bo dealt with by students of 
history, especially from tho point of view of tho post Raksas-Tagdi 
period. The continuity of social and rehgious life is reflected in 
them in no uncertain manner For the reign of Sri Ranga H and 
his contemporary Ibrahim Kutb Shah, we have Tolugu poems well 
worth closer examination. Ibrahim Kutb was a patron of Telugu 
poets and writers. 

For the Civil War that followed the death of Venkata I, we have 
a fairly good account made out from different sources. These 
sources arc set out in detail In another place but what is now re- 
quired is that we should work up the literary sources more carefully 
Among these are Venkayya’s RdmaroiTi/omu, Vijayarfighava s 
Raghunathdhhyudayam Yagnanarfiyana s Sdhitya rotndkaro, RSma 
bhadramhas Raghunathabhyudayam and Damarala Vengala Bhu 
pala’a Bohukstia Charitramu Some of these fully confirm Father 
Barradas’ account, so well known In this connection. Where Bar 
radas us is as to what became of the opposing armies after they 
met on tho plains of Trichinopoly These authorities furnish us the 
details of the sequeL There is work here, on these volumes, for 
a good sized volume devoted to the Civil War 

For the post-civil war period, we have a great paucity of authen 
tic material, as the usual inscriptions fail us. The literary author! 
ties bearing on the period deserve accordingly the fullest attention 
here The Rdmarfijlt/amu dedicated to KSdandarfima (Rfimarfija V) 
comes in useful here The period after Sn Ranga VI — 1681 AJ5 — 
is the poorest at present in regard to details. Mysore Keladi and 
Madura loom large on the Mmp- Foreign traders settle down in 
India the kingdoms of Bijapur and Golconda disappear about 1638 
Shfijl and Sivajl came down South and Mysore rises to power and 
its kings fight Sivaji s successors for the overlordship of the South. 
With this we enter on a new phase of history Literary works and 
records of the foreign traders assume importance as sources and 
they remain yet to be exploited to the extent required. 



Kannada Literature under Vijayanagara 

(1336-1565 A D ) 


By 

Mr D L Narasimha Char, M A , 

Kannada Pandit, Maharajahs College, Mysoie 

The early decades of the 14th century A D form Rn eventful period 
m the history of the Deccan m general and Karnataka m particular. 
It was then that an organised effort was made to safeguard Hmdu 
culture from bemg swamped by an alien one, which was already 
firmly estabhshed m the north of India The custodians of that 
culture, the followers of the lehgion of Mahamud (Peace be on 
them), belonged to a race of adventurers who poured mto India m 
search of fresh fields They were more courageous, hardy, and vigo- 
1 ous than the Hmdus who confronted them A better sense of com- 
munal sohdarity prevailed amongst them Success crowned their 
efforts m carving out kmgdoms of their own and a considerable part 
of Northern India passed mto theu hands They were now castmg 
their ambitious looks, across the Vmdhyas towards the South The 
pohtical condition of the Deccan at that period was far from satis- 
factory The Yadavas and the Hoysalas, the two prmcipal royal 
dynasties were antagonistic to each other and the country was m- 
secure This state of affairs encouraged AUauddm Khil]i to send 
out his general Malhkaf ur to subdue the Deccan First the Yadavas 
of Devagui succumbed and within a short time the Hoysalas also 
were conquered Leaders of thought hke Vidyaranya foresaw the 
danger and with the aid of Hukka and Bukka, the two enterprismg 
ex-officers of the Court of Warangal, established a small prmcipality 
on the banks of the Tungabhadra and provided an ideal standard 
for the people to muster aroimd It must have been a period of 
great enthusiasm and mcessant activity Gradually the small kmg- 
dom went on expandmg and became the glorious Vijayanagara 
empire It succeeded in stemming the rush of foreign aggression, 
pohtical as well as cultural and held the ground for about two and 
a half centuries But for this supreme endeavour on the part of 
the leaders and the people concerned, Hinduism would have suffered 
severely The foundation of Vijayanagara was a timely one, the 
result of the will and the need of the people It is significant by its 
bemg so opportime 



* wliut has nil this to do with literature » It may be asked 
lism In literary criticism that the literature of an age is the 
Idsm, that the literature of on age is the wry reflection, 
a idealised and intcnslflcd, of the life and thought of the 
om whom It bodies forth. If this is so obvious, then, an in 
udy of the literature of the Vijayanagam period must en 
one to see for himself, or at least to get glimpses of the 
i of the times. The writings produced within this period 
rgo in number and so different in quality that It Is not pos* 
mvisage them in the space of on article Though it is neceS' 
lorrelale the facts deduced from the study of one literature 
ie obtained from an mvcstlgabon into others such as Telugu 
id Sanskrit, which have an enormous quantity of works 
g to thl 5 period, I have to confine my attention here only 
teratur© in Kannada of the duration under consideration, 
presuming on my part any thorough acqua intan ce with ah 
Ics, I may attempt in thb; essay, to give an outline of the 
activity In TCnmS^Lrq nr><t show how foT It touches the life 
cnea. It is impossible for any body writing about Kannada 
e to refrain from acknowled^g his obligations to the 
lumes of the Karnataka Kavicharitc a work which has en- 
lirty jears of hard labour on the part of its author, Mahfi 
ihy&ya Rao Bahadur R. Narasimhfichfirya, HA., etc, 

RETROSPECT 

inada literature, by the time It came under the Influence of 
agara, had already witnessed two strong movements which 
ermanent stamp on Ita tone and character The first was 
la movement which had Its origlii sometime shortly after 
iga and culminated by about the gnd of the 12th century 
this time Jainism gained a favourite place in the life of the 
Literature was used as a medium for religious propaganda, 
i disi style of writing gave place to the indrgt style of the 
oets, who were very great scholars In Sanskrit and Prakrit 
jta imitated their original* to such an extent that the langu- 
B generally Sanakntic with terminations. Indi 

metres were pushed to the background and Sanskrit metres 
iapled to eaeprees their Ideas. Now and then they looked 
id wrote a stama or two in the hom^T metres as a matter 
te>y Some poets like Pampa tried to blend the two styles 
I a very keen eye for the Idiom and raciness of the language 
h century was a period of intense creative activity and in 
ent t hi n kin g. The works produced then do still remain as 
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classics and have enormous power Pampa and Ranna, the two stars 
of the century, did not find it difficult to express any subtle ideas 
through their language, because they had masteied the secret of it 
Slowly the outburst of creative activity subsided and the writers 
succeedmg, fell mto a groove. Freshness was lost and pedantry 
drove away smiphcity and grace Some poets, like Nayasena, pro- 
tested strongly on the undue importance given to Sanskrit words 
and phrases but they were not heeded Moreover Jainism also fell 
mto bad days and its influence was on the dechne Conditions were 
such that a second movement was necessary and like a hurricane, 
the Virasaiva movement swept over the country m the wake of 
Basava, the great reformer 

The desz style came mto prominence Basava forged a new style 
and almost a new language, to express himself Old Kannada of 
the champu kdvyas had become bookish and artificial by that time 
The speech of the common folk had grown while the language of the 
books stagnated and petrified Now it was time to discord the 
worn-out medium and take up the language of the masses Basava 
did this with considerable dash and insight His language is simple, 
terse and vigorous and fraught with his characteristic fervour and 
personahty People of all sorts and all grades of society were his 
followers In them writmgs, they took the model of them master 
and produced a vast literature, mainly rehgious m nature, m a kmd 
of poetic prose called “ Vachana,” which forms an umque feature 
of Kannada Some of the native meties like the tinpadi, sdngatya, 
tagale, and popular songs were revived and became the vehicles of 
the new rehgion New metres like the shatpadis, destmed to play 
a very great part m the tunes to come, were discovered, perhaps 
mvented The old champu style of wntmg fell mto disuse, though 
scholarly poets like Harihara, were anxious to show themselves off 
m that style also While the previous Jama hterature emphasised 
the aspect of Vamagya and the transitormess of the present world, 
the then new Virasaiva hterature laid stress on the aspect of Bhakti 
with a personal god Social equahty, well-bemg, sohdanty and self- 
sufficiency among the Virasaivas were the new doctrmes of Basava, 
which attracted and galvamsed the masses The hterature of the 
period reflects this new spmit both m form and m consent 

This went on for some time But as soon as the master was 
1 amoved horn the scene of action m Kalyan by Tune, the Virasaiva 
movement got a severe shock The loss of the unifymg personahty 
gave iise to inner dissensions The commumty was spht asimder 
Kalyan was destioyed by about 1200 AD The Virasaivas had to 
scatter m all dmections, and spread themselves throughout Kama- 
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taka. Their fervour had ebbed away Degeneration had set in. 
The ideals of Basava were lost sight of and meaningless rituals 
dominated. In addition, the political conditions were growing from 
bad to worse Alien aggressions caused a panic and by the time 
the 13th century came to a close, the Vlrasalva religion was a spent 
force. There was also slowly evolving tho coimter movement of the 
Valshnavas, who also emphasised Bhaktl 

THE BHAKTI MOVEMENT 

The desire for a personal god who could bo prayed to and wor 
shipped instead of the Advaitlc Brahman was so strongly felt by 
the masses that two kinds of Bhakti religions came to the forefront 
One was Salva Bhakti of Tamil Saivlsm and the other was Vaish 
ijava Bhakti which was preached by RSmanuja early in tho 12th 
century and by Madhvadmrya in the 13th century As a result 
of this the epic heroes like Hama and Krshna who had by this time 
gained the status of avutan, were looked upon by the people as 
supreme gods, whose will controlled the destiny of the whole area 
tion. The duty that man had to do in accordance with this theistic 
attitude was to strive to obtain the grace of the supreme deity by 
prayer and fasting and various modes of worship So that the 
temple became the centre of social and religious life and even tho 
VIrasaivas who did not encourage the building of temples and wor 
shipping of deities in preference to the JahfaHngam did not refrain 
from erecting their own shrines to tho various gods of the Saiva 
pantheon. Preaching nn<i propaganila of these Bhakti cults went on 
unceasingly The VIrasaivas as well as the Vaishnavas including 
the Jalnas nlan composed son^ in the popular metres to be sung 
In accompaniment with musical instruments. Wandering bards 
travelled through the whole of Karpfitaka ranging these devotional 
hymns nnH awakening tho mind of the masses. It was not difficult 
with such vigorous propaganda for the Bhakti movement to perco- 
late into every nook and comer of the coimtry Its philosophy was 
fatalistic subjecting the action of man to the will of a Supreme Being 
Man had to watch with himgry eyes to the shower of Divine Grace 
He had to work with this idea in him. But early in the days of 
Vljayanagara this could not have been the general outlook on life 
dominating tho masses because no great achievement could have 
been won with this attitude by human effort. The very fact that 
a vast empire was built up is a testimony to the heroic activity of 
tho period. After a certain time the Bhakti movement must have 
degenerated mto an effeminate fatalistic philosophy as is evident 
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The earher phase of the movement was characterised by intense 
activity and the later was the one emphasising passivity It is easy 
to see the u’on giip of the movement m every department of hteiary 
activity 


CLASSIFICATION 

It is customary among historians of Kannada hteratuie to clas- 
sify the content of it on the basis of the thiee pimcipal rehgions — 
Jainism, Virasaivism and Brahmmism This has got its own ad- 
vantages but foi the pui poses of this papei, it is better to attempt 
at a classification based on subject-matter The principal sources 
from which poets gatheied then* several themes were the Jama 
epics and stones, the hves of the sixty-three Saiva samts of Tamil 
Saivism, the siva-purdiias and the Brahmimc epics, pur anas and 
other legends Almost all the liteiatuie falls under these three 
mam groups. 

That no poet belonging to any one of these thiee commumties 
did evei attempt to write of anythmg that did not concern his 
own rehgion, with the exception of some techmcal, secular works 
is noteworthy Chamarasa and Suranga, the two chief Virasaiva 
champions of the period imder review, have expressed their attitude 
m very mcisive words, Suianga told that he had sold his tongue to 
smg the glories of Siva only , while Chamarasa mamtamed that 
stories other than those of the Siva Saranas were all tales of dead 
men wiithmg with the disease of bu'th and death and groping their 
weary way m the darlmess of Karma and that such narratives were 
only meant for bad men who coidd not spend their time worthily 
This attitude when viewed at this distance of tune is lemarkable for 
two healthy influences , it pi evented Viiasaiva writers to handle 
Brahmimc epics and mcidents and thus, while avoidmg the dreary 
duphcations of the same tales told and retold, to om’ endless dis- 
gust, conduced towaids variety m subject matter, it forced them, 
smce then stories were rather limited in range, to narrate the hves 
of contemporary samts and the nutanas or moderns m addition to 
those of the puratanas or ancients, thus givmg the reader fresh 
material for study 

Besides the works belongmg to the three gioups noted above 
we have some hterature bearing on the secular sciences, commen- 
taries and semi-histoncal compositions 

We may proceed to describe them m their proper chronological 
order 
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I THE LIVES OF THE TIRTHANKARAS 

(a) The usual practice of tho early Jaina poets in Kannaija was 
to compoio a poem on the Ufo of a Tlrtbankara whom they parti 
cularly liked* Pampa^ by writing his Adipurdna had placed before 
them an excehent modeh Soon after tho estabUahmeot of Vijaya 
nagara we find Bdhubali (1352 A*D ) and Madhura (1385 ) , each 
writing in the traditional C/tanipu style, a poem on the life of Dhar- 
manatha the 15th Tlrthankara Both of them were learned men, 
skilled in the use of Sanskrit and Kanna^, the last representatives 
of the Mdrgt style of tho Jamas. Tho story of the Jaina saint, naira 
ted by very earlier poets In Sanskrit and Apabhrarosa, was expanded 
by these authors in a leisurely way, with lengthy and numerous de- 
scriptions of the eighteen topics characteristic of a fnoJid kdvya. 
Only one leaf of a manuscript of the poem by Bahubali was avail 
able till now but it is pleasing to note that a complete copy of it has 
come to light recently Madhura was patronised by Mudda Danddsa 
w2io was a minister of king Haxihara son of Bukkaraja and was a 
Court poet. Only four chapters of Ids work are found till now and 
they are enough to fom an cstunate of hia talents, His Introductory 
verses, wherein he praises himself and his poetry, are easily the 
very best of the stanzas in the whole book, as is usually the case 
with a large number of Kannaja poets. Of contemporary hfe and 
manners we get very little as there could be no room for such things 
in a religious narrative But occasionally it is a relief to come 
across some fine stanzas describing natural scenery In picturesque 
language. It is not posrible to indicate the nature of the story as 
the work is incomplete but one can rest satisfied that it cannot be 
totally different from the life'story of other Tlrthankaras. The same 
writer composed an Inscriptioa near the Kyshpa temple at Hampe 
in 1410 A.D when his patron was Lakshmidhara, minister of Deva 
raya. 

'Hie atory of Nendnktha was a favourite theme with many Kan 
nafia poets but till the time of Mangarasa (1508) it was not sung 
in a popular metre. To his credit stand a good number of works. 
He has an easy flowing style and on many an occasion, he can make 
good use of it. Dod^ah of Periyfipatijai near Mysore, wrote a poem 
on the life of Cbandraprabha Jina in about 1550 and Padxnakair 
composed a work on Vardhamana. There is also a 5antmdtha 
efiante in the iangatya metre written In 1519 AD by SfintiklrtL 

But the greatest Jaina poem of the Vljayanagara period was 
yet to come. In about 1557 AD Bharateaa Vaibhava was written 
by Ratnakara ’Varpl. It is a huge poem containing ten thousand 
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stanzas and the poet was able to complete it in nine months One 
wondeis at his ease and spontaneity He nai rates the story of 
Bhaiata, son of Admatha, the first Jama After the nirvana of his 
father, Bhaiata wanted to become the sole monarch of the world 
and almost achieved his ambition by conquermg all the kmgs of his 
time except his own brother Bahubah Theieupon ensued a fight 
between the brothers and Bahubah, out of disgust for the joys of 
the piesent world and human vamty, renounced everythmg and 
became a Sanydsin After subdumg all the passions, he became 
a Kevalin He has been immoi talised by Chavundaraya m the colos- 
sal statue of Ganmata, a poem m gramte Ratnakaia represents the 
same sculpture m woids Both are equally vast and dignified The 
poet m this work has tried to blend Blioga and Y5ga and has suc- 
cessfully shown that Yoga, commg after a full life of worldly 
happmess, is more permanent and significant The poem contains 
many peaks of poetic excellence such as the colourful and almost 
sensuous descriptions of dancmg, the dehght of music, pictures of 
domestic hfe and the happmess that the piesent world has to offer 
The style is easy, graceful and polished and almost enchantmg like 
distant music The work has lately been prmted and has acquired 
considerable popularity, which it certainly deserves. 

In passmg the Bharata of Salva (C 1550) may be mentioned. 
It IS a Jama veision of the Maha-Bharata, whose story has been m- 
terwoven with that of Nemi Jina by Jama writers, from very early 
times. 

(b) Stones : Smce the days of Nayasena m 1112 A D , Jama 
writers, m Kannada, mdxdged m story-teUmg for the edification of 
their co-rehgionists The stories were merely illustrative m charac- 
ter, any particular doctrme of Jainism such as non-mjury or non- 
stealmg, when followed strictly, would certainly be meritorious and 
lift man to a high level The inculcation of these morals was the 
primary object of these stories, but some of them betray also fine 
hterary merit The Jwandhara-charite is such a story hi the 
space of about half a century from 1424-1500 we see three poets 
handhng this story The subject itself is very old hemg narrated by 
many Sanskrit and Tamil poets The Jivandhara-chante of 
Bhaskara, written m 1424 A.D , is a fine specimen of this type of 
hterature The story narrates the romantic adventures of Jivan- 
dhara, son of Kmg Satyandhara and Queen Vijaya of Rajapura The 
character of Kashtangaraka, the vdlam of the story, has been im- 
pressively dehneated The painful circumstances under which the 

hero was bom, the way m which he overcame aU the obstacles m 
45 
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his way, the rcsiolt of hia meritorious deeds in a previous birth 
thrusting him forward in spite of himself and the evil machinations 
of hia enemies, his many adventures and numerous marriages and 
finally the overthrow of his enemy Kashiangaraka — all these are 
vividly described. But there b nothing like an organised, well knit 
plot here save that all the adventures concern the same hero 
Hence the book is episodic in character but all the same interesting. 
The style also is peculiar and does not betray any pedantry It baa 
distinct traces of the influence of Kumara Vyfisa The JTuandJiara 
5dnpatya of Bommarosa of Tcra Kmjambi assigned to C 1485 and 
the JlnaTidhara sha^podi of Kotisvara (C 1500) treat of the same 
story 

Of the remaining tales the Jndna-cHondrdbHyudaya of Kaly^^a 
Kirti (1439) «rid the story of Kama are noteworthy those of Sanat 
Kumfira by Bommarasa mentioned above and NSga Kumara of 
BahubaU (C 1560) have older models to follow and are not so m 
toresting, viewed as stones as that of Jivandhara Mangarasa already 
referred to has narrated four different stories, two in sKc^padi and 
two in sangatya, Tho story of Vljaya Kuin£ri by Srutaldrti 
(C 1567) marks the close of this type of literature. In all these, the 
poets had greater freedom to make their own changes, and as such 
a detailed study may reveal some valuable points of contemporary 
sodal and religious life. 

(c) Cotnmentanes Commentatorial literature cotild be said 
to have been rather scarce in Kgnnndn as compared with the vast 
volume of it available in Sanskrit or T amil. Though there was a 
great need for such works and glosses on KannaHn clasaica, the few 
of them that are extant are on Sanskrit or PrSlqt works. This is 
inexphcahle imleas we assume that the study of the classics fell 
into disuse and was not widely cared for and that no attempt was 
made to popularise them. Whatever might have been the reason, 
the fact remains a standing want in Kannaijn literature Some of 
the few commentaries available belong to the early years of \^Jaya 
nagara. In 1359 AX) , Kesava vaml wrote explanatory glosses on 
the Gommofasdro, perhaps by Nemicbandra in Pr§ki% and on 
SrdixiJcdcTidra of AmitagatL Abhinava-Sruta Muni (C 1365) la said 
to have written a commentary in Kannada on the SaJlana-chitta 
VaUabha by the poet Maliiaheg^ In 1455 Vldyfinanda wrote a 
commnetary on his own Sanskrit work PTdyatchttta. Mention might 
be made of Yasah Kirti who wr o t e a gloss of Dhannasarmabhyudaya 
in C 1500 

(d) Miscellaneous Under tViia section come all those works, 
which having no definite narrative value, merely indulge in ex 
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pounding some doctimes and moral codes of Jaimsm and also some 
Players addiessed to their saints. The Sataka literature will be 
dealt With in a separate section. 

Ayata Varma, in his Ratna-karan^aka written m about 1400, 
deals with truatna (thiee jewels) doctrme of Jainism, in the champu 
style He seems to have based his work on a Sanskrit book of the 
same name attributed to Sanianta Bhadia. Chandia ICuti (1400) 
composed his Paramdgamasara m 132 stanzas, in which he deals with 
the transitormess of worldly life and the ideal of a better one to be 
achieved by all human beings The two Anuprekshas of Kalyana 
Kirti and Vijayanna deal with the ‘ twelve recollections of Jainism 
while the Jnana-Bhaskara Chaiite of Nemaiina (1559) seems to deal 
with the concept of knowledge and the way of acquirmg it by 
leadmg the sdstias and meditation The stotra or prayer contammg 
eight stanzas addressed to Gummata by Madhuia is devotional in 
nature as well as the Jama-stuti of Kalyana Kirti 

II VIRASAIVA PURANAS 

We have already seen that after the destruction of Kalyan, the 
Virasaivas who had formerly congregated there, migrated mto other 
parts of Karnataka After the establishment of Vijayanagara we 
find two centres of Vnasaiva activity m Southern Karnataka One 
was established at Vidyanagaia itself under the patronage of some 
generals like Jakkanarya and Lakkanna Dandesa and another near 
Kunigal, on the banks of the Nagmi river, under the spuitual guid- 
ance of Tontada Siddhahnga Yati Both these centres were autho- 
ritarian and exeited a powerful influence on the Virasaiva com- 
mumty Both undertook to tram men and send them to other 
places to spread the religion, so that many rmnoi maihas were estab- 
hshed all over Karnatak The community was strivmg to retrieve 
the losses it had sustained and gam a firm hold on the masses once 
agam Thus a second movement of the Virasaivas came mto bemg 
This was not so remarkable or revolutionary as the first one, but 
all the same, it was a revival Collection, codification and preser- 
vation of older commtmal hterature, went on rapidly, scattered 
fragments were strmged together , commentaries were written on 
difficult texts , the V ucTicitiq, experienced a temporary revival , an- 
thologies of Vachanas were undertaken— m short the commumty 
kept very busy The impress of this activity is to be seen m the 
vast body of hteratime produced between 1336-1565 A D 

The puramc hterature of the Virasaivas can be classified mto 
five mam groups (a) stories taken from the Saiva puranas, (b) 
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stories describing the splritutd achievements of the 63 Saiva saints 
or called Puxfitanast (c) stories of the Ndtnna Purfitanos or neo- 
ancients as Basava and his contemporaries were called, (d) stories 
of Ndtanas or modem saints, (e) compendiums consisting of all and 
sundry tales of Virasaivlsm. Wc may now proceed to make a few 
observations on them, token in the order indicated. 

(1) (a) Episodes and stories from the Siwa purdtww were iso- 
lated and treated Independently emphasising wherever necessary, 
the Saivltc atmosphere already found in them. Of such stories the 
most popular one is that of Horlschandra. Raghavanka had already 
vigorously narrated tho same story and his work was a model of all 
later writers. We have Oduva Giriya (C 1525) and Bombeya 
Lakka (1538) each tolling the story In Sfinpotya, the most popular 
song metre of the day Both of them follow Rfighavanlm very 
dosely, the latter reproduring in many places the very phrases 
and ideas of the original. Next In the order of time comes 
the story of Sfinanda Ganesha whose author was Oduva Giriya 
mentioned above The story is found In the Skdnda purana and in 
Kannada It was formerly told by KumSra Padmarasa (C 1180) It 
extols the greatness of the PannhSkahari Mantra’ and Sananda, 
the hero is seen passing through bell resetting the wretched sufferers 
there by the help of the Incantation, It describes in an exaggerat 
ed fashion, all the tortures of belL Vlrobhcdra Vijayth whose author 
was Vlrabhadrarfija (C 1530) presents the story of the disasters 
consequent on the sacrifice of Daksha. Its poetic ideal is ambitious 
but the execution is mediocre- In BMksluliana C?uirkre of Guru 
llnga Vlbbu (C 1550) there is better poetry The story la one of 
the 25 Idas (sports) of Siva where he is represented to have been 
filled with remorse for cutting off oi^ of the guperfluoua heads of 
Brahma and as wandering with the skull in his hands, over the 
earth till he met Krishna In Dwfiraka. It is a tiny b\it clever piece. 
Mention may be made of sadtana-sdnpatva by MalUkfiriuna (1485) 
the hero of which appears to be a purdixic character, who by his 
devotions obtained the grace of Siva. The story had been previously 
narrated in the Botova purdna 

(b) Of the lives of the 63 saints the most interesting is the story 
of Sundara NambL It was first told in Kannada by Harihara, with 
a light and d^cate humour Bommarasa composed It anew in 
C 1430 and called it Soundara purdno. It abounds in many lovely 
st anza s and the descriptions are not unfrequently luscious. Suranga 
(C 1500) whom we had occarion to mention early a poet iml 
tating the cHompu style of Harihara, hRH narrated the stories of all 
the 63 saints. He seems to have taken them from the Lfitpopurdno. 
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He displays, m his description of hunting, the talents of a good poet, 
with his eye on Ins object But he has not become popular even m 
scholarly circles, though the book was prmted and made available, 
some years ago He deserves better study Bhdva-chintdratna and 
Chdla-rdia Sdngatycii lespectivoly composed by Mallanaiya of Gubbi 
(C 1513) and Lmga (C 1550) aie two poems tieatmg of the same 
theme. The foimer gets its inspiiation fiom a Tamil source The 
story IS mainly mtended to show the gieatness of ‘ Panchakshari ’ 
It tells the legend of kmg Satyendra chola, who condemned his son 
to death for the sm of, even unintentionally kdlmg a lad, who was 
a devotee of Siva After he was beheaded, it so happened that 
seven other heads had to be cut off and finally the kmg got back all 
the dead persons to life and ascended to Kailasa with them The 
poem, though crude and giotesque, is not devoid of hterary excell- 
ence and later on, it was the souice of mspnation for a most popular 
work called Rdjasekhara-Vildsa, by Shadakshari Viruparaja 
(1519) and Cheiamanka (1526) each nariated the stoiy of Cherama, 
one of the 63 samts 

(c) The works on the life of Basava foim an important group 
of this section Among the Vu*asaiva authors wiitmg of Basava, 
durmg the peiiod under consideiation, theie seem to be two distmct 
schools Both differ m essential matters The leader of the first is 
Bhimakavi (1369), author of the Basava-purdna It is almost a 
hteral translation of the Telugu Basava-purdna by Palkurike Soma 
Besides the life of Basava the poem is full of many stories of the 
Saiva devotees, ancient as well as contemporary with Basava 
Though its poetic quality is not of a high order, it still mamtams its 
place among the Vira-saivas as a granary of their legendary lore 
Of the second school, the leader was probably Lakkanna Dandesa 
(1428) m whose work, among many other thmgs, is also foimd a 
version of the hfe of Basava He finds his gieat follower m Smgi- 
raja (C 1500), author of the Mala-Basava-charitra which, after 
givmg the biography of Basava, goes on to describe some of the 88 
miracles that were performed by the hero A comparative study 
of these two schools, m addition to others, is worth while to clear 
some misconceptions about Basava and his domgs 

' Kereya Padmarasa, AUama Prabhu, and Palkurike Soma have 
each a biography written by Padmananka (C 1385), Chamarasa 
(C 1430) and Virakta Tontadarya (C 1560) respectively The 
^ first one called Padmaraja-Purana describes the events m the hfe 
of its hero, who was a minister according to the story, under Nara- 
sunha Ballala He performed a miracle and revealed a tank where 
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there wus nothing before and hence the epithet Keyeya attached to 
his , he defeated in debate a Vaishijava controversialist, by 
nnmft Tiibhuvana Tata and made him a Virasaiva. Padmaijanka 
writesinaleamed style, thougUhohasemployed the Sha^podi metro 
The ' PrabhiUinga Lile* of chamarasa U a remarkable bookinVira 
salva literature It tells the story of Allama alios Prabhu Deva,anin 
tellectual mystic and the brain of the Virasaiva movement The char 
acter of the hero has been nobly conceived and his spiritual greatness 
unfolds Itself before our eyes. The style too is in keeping with the 
theme and few works of the Vlrasalvas come up to this level Pal 
kujlke Soma was a prolific writer in Tclugu, Sanscrit, and Knnna<iiB 
but it was his misfortune not to have found a good biographer In 
Virakta Tontadarya, author of PflUcufike Sdinihoara Purdno, The 
incidents in the life of the hero are described after long intervals of 
unnecessary and dreary episodes of other people. It is a patch work 
of hundreds of stories which have nothing to do with one another — 
a conglomerate of heterogeneous elements. As a thesaurus of Vira 
salva stories It Is valuable. 

It Is bard to decide whether Revana Slddheswara was a purd 
tana or nfitana purfitana. The more orthodox section of the Vira 
saivas, otherwise called the Aradhyas, claim a high antiquity for 
him while the followers of Basava make him an older contemporary 
of their ‘ master The earliest story that we have of Revanaalddha 
is by Eiariharm* Mallana (1413) and Chaturmukha Bommarasa 
(C 1500) continue the same traditional story The Arddhya 
Charitra of Nilakantha Sivachfirya (C 1485) describing the exploits 
of Panditarddhya, one of the five Virasaiva ficharyas deserves a iiass- 
ing mention here for its polemical quality 

Mahfidevl Akka is one of the most celebrated names in Vira 
salva literature. Her biographers are many from Harihara onwards. 
Of them the Mahadevi Akhana Purina of ChannaBasavfinka (1550) 
is the most voluminous and is not without poetic merit. It is writ 
ten In various ddai metr^ and the pious character of the 
heroine and all the tribulations of her life have been clearly brought 
out. The story of Chlkkaya a csintemporary of Basava a writer 
of VachanoB also, has been narrated by the poet Basava (C 1550) 


•Hiore U a work caflad Rei?uka Vijaya In Sanakrft by RlAOi.rvirf,. Slvfl 
cMr^ compoaod In 1016 of the Vlfcraiaa Era, La., 959 AD But in the body 
^ ® ^^erenee to Bang BllJabi (1156-1157 AD) which ibow« 

that the work hai been purpotafuHy ante-dated. 
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in the Sdngatya metre The hero, who was a professional burglar 
m his attempt to kill Basava, was transformed mto a great devotee 
of Siva The Udhhata Deva chante of Basavahka (C 1550) may- 
be referred to here 

(d) Few nutana-purdtanas have the fortune of bemg com- 
memoiated by a biography Tontada Siddhahnga Yati mentioned 
before has two purdnas celebratmg his exploits One entitled 
Stddhesvara purdna was written by Virakta Tontadarya 
(C 1560) and the other called Tontada Siddesvara purdna 
was composed by Santesa m 1561 Both these works, after 
gi-vmg some particulars of the hero, dwell at great length on the 
miracles performed by him and the mcidents that happened durmg 
his sojourn m many places on a tour he undertook His spiritual 
pieceptor was Gosala Channabasava of Haradana ha l li on the banks 
of the Kapila Recently a copper-plate was discovered, gomg back 
to the last years of the Hoysala Ballalas, m which a few facts con- 
cemmg the guru have been mentioned but unfortunately the record 
appears to be a forgery 

(e) There are a few works which can be looked upon as com- 
pilations of Virasaiva mythology Chief of them, after Lakkanna 
Dand^sa’s Siva Tatva Chintdmam (1428) is the Virasaivdmrta 
purdna of Mallanarya of Gubbi (1513) It is a massive work con- 
taimng more than 7,000 stanzas m the largest shatpadi metre and 
has dra-wn upon many earher sources for its material of legends and 
stories Kumara Channabasava’s work (C 1550) recounts in 
greater detail the stories already contamed m the Basava purdna 
while that of Aradhya Nanjimda of Kikkeri, (C 1550) of more 
modest extent and limited range, narrates a few other stories. 

Any competent scholar takmg upon himself the duty of study- 
mg all the works mentioned hitherto and of compihng a dictionary 
of Virasaiva mythology, will be domg the greatest service to 
students of Kannada hterature 

(ii) Yachanas A re-vival of the Virasaiva movement must 
not be without its characteristic hterature of Yachanas It falls 
under two distinct classes — origmal and collected Of origmal 
writers Tontada Siddhahnga, (C 1470) the nucleus of the move- 
ment, is easily the best But his Y achanas are cold and didactic and 
seldom give the glow of hterature When compared with the -writ- 
ings of Basava and his followers, his is a miserable performance 
With him may be mentioned Jakkanacharya (C 1430) , Swatantra 
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SidiThnlingn (C. 1480) and SiddhnUnga of Gummajapur (C 1480) 
AntEologlfia from the v,orks of previous %vritcr3, arranged with n 
definite plan and purpose and commented upon whenever necessary, 
are many The * Sunya Sompadano * is the best and most interest- 
ing of alL The others oro unimportant 

(tii) ComTTicntarics A dozen commentaries, major and mmor 
put together, aro extant and it is interesting to nolo that some Kan 
ziada works aro also commented upon. We will here notice only a 
few of them which ha\e some significance The earliest of them 
are those of Gurudeva (C 1350) on half a-dozen Sanskrit stotres 
Giurunanja s (C 1500) commentary m Kannada on the Yajurufifitt 
Bhdshna of Bha^ta Bhflskanx, la aaid to be very learned. The com 
mentariea of Channavira (C 1500) on the S&raswata Vyfikara^a 
pr>ft others are erudite hia Kdsa KrUna DhdtH Vydkhya which is 
hemg printed, is remarkable from a linguistic point of view Sri- 
(C 1550) and Sananda Siva Yogi (C 1480) , both authors 
of voluminous commentaries, deserve mention. Vimkta Tdntadfirya 
(C, 1560) has written a gloss on the three Satakas in Kannada of 
Maggeya Mdyi-deva. 

(to) Jiliacellaneous There is much that is interesting in the 
material that comes under this section. We have here two poets 
professing royal connections in the service of literature One is 
D^p&rfija (C 1410) belonging to the ruling family of Vijayanagara 
and author of two works (mHed Sabagma S6n4 and ^moru^o. The 
first ozie is a cluster of stories of a romantic character while the 
second, being a translation of the famous sataka (centum) in Sans- 
krit by the poet Amaru, is the only one of its kind in Kannada lite- 
rature. The second poet is Rkm6ndra (C 1550), Chief of KSrka]a 
and author of 8’ouTuiarya Kothdratna composed mainly in the tripodi 
metre He has based his work on Kah6m£ndra and narrates the 
thirty two doH stories noted In Indian literature. The individuality 
of this book consists in making use of the tripodi metre for narra- 
tive purposes. The poet Chandra (C 1430) has written a work 
describing the audience hall of the god Virupaksha of the temple at 
Hiampe in pla laical style affording a finp and enjoyable reading. His 
stanzas have been quoted In an anthology of old Kannada poetry 
called K4vya ^dra by Abhinava Vftdi Vldyfinanda (1533) and it is 
sufficient recogmtion for the poet Of a ?rimi!nr purpose arc the two 
works of Prahhuga (C 1500) called respectively cKildandstWna and 
oolbkOpii-Tdifiatfidno but praising the glory of god Siva in Ka U asa 
and in the same classical language. Of the remaining woA a we may 
mention the Kdmandtha vUdsa of Sadkslva Y<5gi (1554) and the 
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Rajmdra Vi^aya of Muiige Desikendra (C, 1560) for their champu 
style which was rarely effectively employed durmg their tunes 

ni THE BRAHMINIC EPICS 

The Vaishnava movement, which seems to have begun very 
early and whose impress on hterature is to be pel ceived m the work 
of Rudia Bhatta (C 1180) and m the songs of Narahari Tirtha 
(1281), gatheied great strength under the aegis of Vijayanagara 
It was the most flourishmg movement of the tunes and had enormous 
influence over the masses Brahinm writers, who till now had not 
taken m large numbers, seriously to cultivate the vernacular htera- 
tm’e m preference to that of Sanskrit, lushed forward to throw 
open all the knowledge contamed m then* sacred writings, for the 
betterment of all people irrespective of caste or creed Some of 
them engaged themselves m rendermg the great epics of India mto 
the language of the country, while others havmg renounced aU 
their belongmgs, wandei ed from place to place preachmg the philo- 
sophy of the Upamsads m homely language set to musical tunes 
What the poets taught through their epics, the bards or dasas 
preached through their songs The feverish earnestness of these 
people appealed to the masses and everywhere m the country, we 
see evidences of a higher culture and a nobler ideal m the innume- 
rable acts of charity and piety recorded m the inscriptions of this 
period 

(z) (a) We may now pass on to a critical appraisement of the 
adaptations of the three epics — ^Maha-Bharata, Ramayana and Bha- 
gavata The Maha-Bharata, so far as we know, was the first to cap- 
ture the hearts of the Kannada poets Pampa, the father of Kan- 
nada poetry, gave a dignified and spirited account of it m the 10th 
century but he was able to appeal to the cultured few only It was 
left to Kumara Vyasa (C 1430) to move and inspire and energise 
the masses through his adaptation, popularly known as ‘ Gadugma 
Bharata ’ It is not a translation of the original but a free and inde- 
pendent rendermg The object of the poet or Naranappa as he is 
called, was to glorify Krishna as the Supreme God and smg his 
praises, for His was the Spirit movmg through the Bharata, makmg 
and unma k ing the hves of so many heroes He was an inspired poet 
and poetry gushed out of him at his biddmg thiough the grace of 
God Viranmayana at Gadag It is no exaggeration to say that, 
with the exception of Pampa, he is the greatest poet that Karna- 
taka has ever seen His luxuriant imagmation and rich experience, 
deal', vigorous and beautiful style, dash and darmg, fervour, ear- 
nestness and devotion, picturesque conceptions of character and 
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AltuationSj fresh and unexpected similes end metaphors — all these 
make his poetry sublime and everlasting* His is a glory never to 
be forgotten or bedimmed 

(b) Kumam Vyasa did not care to narrate the story of the last 
eight books of the Maha Bh^rata* TlmmoiOW under the orders of 
Krishna Deva Raya, IneCBcicntly rendered the rest into Kannada. 
There is another rendering of the epic by Sukumfira Bhfirati 
(C, 1550) otherwise called Chayaip but fortunately for the poet, 
the complete work is not available, save for two chapters of It 
contained in a dilapidated manuscript of the Madras Mss. Library 

(c) Of tho voTBions of the Kamaya^ that of Kumara Valmlkl 
(C 1500) is the most popular though unsatisfactory He tried to 
imitate Kumara Vyasa in expression but could not achieve what he 
did. The Ramayai>a of Battal6swara, a Vlrasaiva by religion. Is a 
notable exception to the general observation made above. A manu 
script of the work has been recently acquired by the Oriental Lib- 
rary Mysore and a glance at it is enough to show its strong Saivite 
atmosphere and its many divergences from Valmlkl Hamliya:^ 

(d) Bh5gavata has been rendered twice into Kannada> the 

period under description. Naraya^a Kavl (C 1450) seems to have 
paraphrased it in prose but the work is not found completely It 
might have prepared the way for another version to succeed and 
displace it In C 1530 Sadananda Yogi, known also as Nityatma 
Suka is alleged to have finished a rendering of the work into poetry 
But there arc scholars who have perceived five difierent at 

work to complete it Be this as it may it can be that some 
episodes like that of Kudi^ have found a favourite place in the 
hearts of the masses, which fact is a testimony to the poetic quality 
of the work. 

(fa) Stonfij Brahmin poets of this period wanted to achieve 
gigantic things like the sculptors of Vijayanagara and chose exten 
sive canvasses to display their poetic abilities but Kanakg Besa, 
a household name In Kamatak and spiritually more than noble 
Brahmin, chose pretty stories from the epics and retold th&m ele- 
gantly His Nola-Chantre is so popular that every school boy 
knows it by heart. Simplicity, grace delicate humour and rapid 
narrative make U a lov^y work. The MSKana taranyini is a story 
by the same author devoted to narrate the life of Krighrm and 
though not so popular, has the characteristic imprint of the writer s 
persanalitj His RamM-dh&nya chantre is a very curious story 
probably invented by the poet himself extolling the greatness of 
HcTTiadhdnya or Rfigl — the staple food grain of the lower classes 
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There seem to be much sarcasm and humour m the work but it is 
a pity that the only manusciipts available to the author of the Kavi- 
chai'ite, has now disappeared from its restmg-place — the Orien- 
tal Library, Mysore Another wiiter named Ramarasa Virupaksha 
(1538) author of Haiischandi a Sdngatya may be noticed 

IV. DEVOTIONAL SONGS 

Theie is a vast body of lyrical literatme popularly called 
Ddsara 'padagalu Much of it has not yet come mto prmt and its 
extent is not definitely known Many songs aie floatmg amongst 
the populace like fallen flowers on a quiet lake Attempts are now 
bemg made to collect and pimt as much of them as possible An 
autlioiity m such matters and himself a Haii-dasa, has informed the 
present writer that he has a collection of 25,000 songs As such 
any study of this literature is found to be peifimctory But enough 
is kno^vn to understand its spurt and purpose Some of them are 
regular songs or Idrtanas with definite musical tunes while others 
called snlddis are composed m a kmd of ihythrmc prose not without 
any musical value The songs to whatever commumty they be- 
long, all breathe the spirit of devotion and renunciation The 
names of the deities invoked may vary but every th i n g else is quite 
common to all It is with this idea that Jama and Virasaiva songs 
are also mcluded under this section 

Of the Vaishnva smgers commg within the scope of this survey 
we find three great masters of their art — Sripada Raya (C 1500), 
Purandaia Dasa (C 1540) and Kanaka Dasa (C 1550) Sripada 
Raya was the pontiff of a Madhva mutt m Mulabagil and had some 
influence with the Vijayanagara kmgs of his tune The number of 
songs that he composed is not known but they can be easily dis- 
tmguished from others by his signatme ‘ Ranga Vithala ’ found at 
the end of his songs Nothmg need be said of Purandara or Ka- 
naka as them songs are bemg sung and broadcasted through the 
radio and the gramaphone on every day m Kamatak 

The output of songs among the Vmasaivas and Jamas is rather 
meagre when compared with that of the Vaishnavas Guru Basava 
(C 1430) and Nijaguna Sivayogi (C 1500) among the Saivas are 
known to have composed some, while Ratnakara, (1557) a Jama, 
has done that service to his commimity But there must be many 
more of them which have not yet reached the professional scholar 

V SATAKAS 

The Sataka hterature of this period is rather prolific There 
are about fifteen of them written by more than half a dozen poets. 
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The object of every writer was to inculcate some moral truths 
according to his own bent of mind. Every one of them has poured 
out his heart on the helplessness of man and the all pervading power 
of God, invoking him to come to his rescue and alleviate his siiffer- 
Inga. The spirit of aU tho Satoluu is thot of pessimism and prayer 
Devotion, knowledge and renunciation ore the chief categories ex- 
pounded in all except in that of Ratnokora (1557) called the Triioka 
5ataka which describes the cosmogony of the Jainas. Maggeya 
Mayideva (C 1430) is tho opening writer of this group and has con- 
tributed three Satokos of considerable moving power, while Chandra 
(C 1430), Gununatarya (C 1500), Slrinfimadheya (C 1550) and 
Channa Malilkarjuna (C 1560) has each left a legacy of one Sataka 
which can touch and move the emotions. In this respect the Apa 
rilitisiDara Sataka of Hatnakara may he said to be the greatest 
Vira Bhadraraja (C 1530) has written five Satokos of unequal 
quality 


VX SECULAR SCIENCES 

A detailed study of the scientific literature of the period, though 
it does not strictly deserve the epithet with its modem connota- 
tions, will be mteresting and useful Under this section come ail 
those works which treat of medicine, both human and veterinary, 
poetics, lexicography astrology erotica and cookery 

Of these the most widely cultivated is the science and prax:tice 
of medicine We have aix works pertaining to this sriencc. The 
VaidySmrta of SridharadSva (C 1500) and Vaidya S&ngatya of 
Sajva (C 1550) give some recipes for human ailments uhile the 
KhagSudramani Oarpano of Mangaraja (C 1360) written under the 
patronage of King Harihara, is a masterly treatise on the various 
Vtndg of poisons, their effects fliid antidotes. Ahhinava Chandra 
(C T4Q0) and BScharasa (C 1500) have each composed a work des- 
criptive of the various kinds of horses, their Illnesses and medica 
ments. 

We have only three writers who have taken to the study of 
the poetics. Tha most famous of th^ li Sfijva (C 1550) , author of 
Rii*orat7»akam and Siradatrikso, whidi respectively expound the 
rasa theory and tho concept of dhvani In literature with numerous 
illustrative stanzM from older works. Though the author has not 
contributed anything of his own to tho investigation of previous 
writers on the subjects, his works have still their own value. 
Iswarakavi (C 1500) of Katd-Jihiod-BondJiona is a curious writer 
In the small work of four chapters ha makes a few observations on 
prosody, grammar and the dialects of tho Kprtnnd* language. It has 
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no particular object m view and the remarks on prosody and gram- 
mar have nothing fresh m them, while the statement that there 
were 1,200 dialectal vaiieties m Kannada is staggermg The 
Mddhavdlankdi a of Madhava (C 1500) is a hteial translation of 
Dandi’s Kdvyddaisa 

Of lexicogiaphy there is a meagie stoiy to tell The earhest 
\vi'iter IS Abhmava Mangaraja (1398) author of Mangdhhidhdna 
The chatui dsya Nighantu of Bommarasa (C 1450) , the Kahhigara 
kaipidi of Lmga mantii (C 1530) aie less bulky and more popular 
while the Kai'ndtaka-Sahda-man'jart of Vuakta Tontadaiya 
(C 1560) eclipses them When compared with the vast number of 
lexicons obtammg, for example, m Tamil hteratm’e, this output in 
Kannada is thoroughly inadequate Perhaps, Kannada scholarship 
of a high Older, compaiable with that of Kesnaja, for example, was 
at a discount dm mg the centm’ies concerned 

On astiology and prognostication we have four works The 
Naiapengali of Subhachandia, the Sakuna-sdra of Lakshmananka 
and the Sakuna-prapancha of Chakaiaja, all assigned to C 1500 
tieat of birds, animals and objects of bad and good omen while the 
Rattana-Jdtaka of Gangadhara (C 1550) deals with astrology and 
hoioscopy All these leveal some contemporary superstitions on 
which the actions of even the ICmgs depended 

Erotics and cookeiy are represented each by one work The 
Janavasya of Kallarasa (C 1450), written for the delectation of 
Kmg Mallikarjuna, deals with erotics and aphrodisiacs The Supa- 
Sastia of Mangaraja III (1508) is enjoyable by some men of good 
digestion For a history of eatables, this book is mdispensable 

SEMI-HISTORICAL WORKS 

Though Kannada hterature did not care much for history as a 
distmct branch of study and for its own sake, there are numerous 
hakhavrs, kaifiyats and local records which have not been explored 
and systematically studied Some of them may belong to the pe- 
riod herem described In hterature there is a sohtary example of 
this kmd The Kumdra-Rdmana-Kathe of Nanjun^a (C 1525) is 
history mixed with fiction and romance One or two historians have 
analysed the work and deduced some historical facts As poetry 
the work is not wholly neghgible It was an inspiration to another 
work of the same sort by Panchala Ganga, a description of which 
is not genume to this survey 
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From the above review of the literary activity of about two 
and a half centuries it is clear that in poetry there ore a few sum- 
mits of excellence Kumara Vyfisa is easily the highest nnd the 
fullest expression of Vljayonogara ciilturc and art Among the 
Joinas there is none to contest the supremacy of RatnakarO} while 
nmnng the Ylrasaivos though Chfimarasa*s claim to superiority Is 
powerful it is not voluntarily conceded by Bommarasa of Soun 
darapurdija and Gurulinga Vibhm Tho prodigious activity of the 
Valshnava has earned for them tho gratitude of all and they 
succeeded in establishing a school of music, called the Kamatak 
School, justly praised in man y parts of India. 



Music under the Vijayanagara Empire 

By 

Kinnaii Vidwan Hulugur Krishnacharya, 

Hxibli. 

Music as a fine ait is subject to evolution owing to economic, social 
and other causes To desciibe the main featuies of music as it pre- 
vailed under the Vijayanagara Empiie one must Icnow the history 
and condition of the ait durmg the precedmg peiiod Theie is a 
tradition to the effect that Indian music is derived from the Sama 
Veda {Sangita Ratimkara ) . 

Before the compilation of Natya 6astia by Bharata there 
existed an mdependent Diavidian cultuie m the Deccan Music, 
sculptuie, pamtmg and other fine aits weie aheady highly developed 
There is evidence of this in the Ramayana of Valmiki Smce 
the time of Sugriva the Diavidian kmg who ruled the Deccan from 
his capital Kishkmda, the piesent Hampi, both the Dravidian and 
Aryan cultures mtei acted on each othei The final issue of this m- 
teraction was what is smce Imown as Bharatiya Sanskriti m which 
the cultures aie so subtly blended as to make it almost impossible 
to separate its two strands The ciedit of this cultuial fusion is due 
to the constant past effoits of Karnataka aitists m all branches of 
culture. As regaids music Bhaiata himself has admitted — 

and he has mentioned the region where this system prevailed — 

As Bharata is supposed to be the first writer on Indian music it is 
plam that long before Bharata the combmation of Dravidian 
culture was complete and assumed the form of (^f^) 

the origm of which even Bharata was imable to trace 

Durmg the period from 100 B C, to 1450 A D Bharata’s system 
was steadily developmg imtil it reached its zemth m the time of 
Immadi Devaraya of Vijayanagara whose patronage to Chatura 
Kalhnatha, the Asthana Pandita encouraged him to write a com- 
mentary on the Sangita Ratnakara of ^arngadeva Durmg this 
period of fifteen centuries many works on music were written by 
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various authors a list of whoso namos may be soon oa pp 5 and 6 of 
SangUd Ratndkara (Anandalrama Edition) Besides these inde- 
pendent works, many commentaries were written on Bhamtas 
Natya Sastrau None of them has been very helpful in understand 
ing the musical theory of Bhorata except that of Kallinatha who 
alone was correctly able to interpret lb His work is exhaustive and 
incorporates all the views of and several quotations from previous 
authors down to his own time It may thus almost be styled an 
encyclopaedia of music In an abridged form. But for the commen 
tary of Knilfaiathn it would have been immensely difficult to under 
stand the text of Sttngitd Rotndfcara which is a work on Bharata 
mata embodying all tho latter developments of it up to his own time- 
A couple of passages niay here be quoted to give the reader an idea 
of the nature of the commentary without going deep into the teebni 
cal aspects of the subject. While commenting on the verse 

iiU i sw i P( Jtr p 137 h ^ 

that he was a faithful exponent of Bharata s theory 
In another place while commenting on the of a Tala 

mentioned by Samgadeva on page 434 (h ^ ) Khllinatha regards 
the inclusion of ^ a as a piece of error calcu 

lated to mislead Ignorant people It is a mistake whidi even 
some of to-day are not free from. It was committed by 

Venkatamakhi (two centuries later than Kallinatha) in his Cfaatur 
dandi prakA^ (^de his description of the of Jhampa tAla) 

We feel KaTHriRtha to be quite nght as this feature of 

and besides is an exception to the general principle on 
which Talas are constituted. On this topic Kallinatha says — 

f?? ai5SRj)it3 

1 ytwwRjjw tffiiRidfJiBf srotot- 

and t hen he gives three verses composed by him arguing on tho topic 
in a most logical manner In this way several pni^gea bo 

quoted to show how ho has succeeded in maintaining tho correct 
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tradition of Bharata-mata against all unintelligent depai'tures 
from it 

An important development of the 14th centuiy is the rise of the 
Ugabhoga style of music This had its roots m the theory of San- 
gita Ratnakara of Samgadeva (1210 AD) It was taken to North 
India by the great talented Karnataka Vaggeyakara Gopala Nayaka 
patromsed by Sultan Ala-ud-dm Khil]i of Delhi Although the 
style began to be cultivated as early as the beginnmg of the 14th 
century it underwent gradual evolution durmg the foUowmg cen- 
turies down to the 18th successively assummg the forms, the Dhruva 
style and the Khyal style The compositions m this style in Hmdu- 
stani music which are available to us to-day almost all belong to the 
18th century and some even to the 19th But in Karnataka the 
style had a distmguished career in the time of the Vijayanagara 
Empue and later The commentary of Kallmatha discloses that 
the style was promment m his time, all existmg compositions being 
adapted to it At about the same time hundreds of new composi- 
tions were composed m Kannada known as Ugabhogas, a corrupt 
form of the word Udgraha-Abhoga explamed m 
AH Ugabhogas available to us to-day belong to KaUmatha’s period 
The Karnataka style of music owes its name to the immense popu- 
larity of Ugabhogas at the time 


KaUinatha was the origmator of the new mode of classifying 
Ragas called the Melapaddhati now in vogue m the whole country 
m its different forms He has enunciated rules for the development 
of these melas AU the features of the ancient system of classifica- 
tion known as the Grama-Murchana-Jati-Raga system were pre- 
served mtact by the new device and were now imderstood and 
appreciated by a wider range of the populace 


Om music is built upon three mam elements, viz , ^ 

of which developed into Ragas, str’is developed 

mto Talas and ^ is developed into compositions (sigg) , npl„^.r,g 
those havmg words with meaning those havmg mere syUa° 

bles without poetry or meaning or ,,5) and those of a pure- 

ly symbohc nature or solpha syllables) 


all o7;trcomtr»dt”lS' ^ 

A Xr. .1. uncier q=^f^^as styled by ancient writ^v 

A few important facts will now be mentioned as regards ^ 
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In Songltfl Ratnnknra Tftlaa, liavc been claasiiied into three groups 
n nlq r 'vi Tho last variety has been 

worked out mathematically and In great detail by Kallinatha in his 
co mmen tary on besides doing justice to the first two 

classes. 

The cjTxfg^^ has also been handled by him with great «k}!I. 
He has shown how poetic compositions which wero not origi 
noUy written for music could nevertheless be set to music and he 
haa enunciated the dictum— tnfcrfirfeqTfTg I 

He has described at great length compositions ^7ith meaningless 
syllables or nmnerous repetitions of syllables of words having mean 
ing in the first instance This, it should be remembered, furnishes 
the framework of both vocal and instrumental music and is 

calculated to enrich its beauty and variety in Music and the 

allied art of poetry make no doubt a highly pleasing combina 
tion with a great appeal But it should be remembered that music 
by itself Is capable of stirring the deepest emotions of the human 
heart In music the meaning of words is secondary and is a sort of 
concrete commentary to the inefiable appeal of the haimony of 
soimds. The absence of poetry with meaning In music will not In 
the least harm the melody or detract from the aesthetic pleasure of 
music which is independently effected by the trinity of 
and titij or in other words rnr, HT?? or (articulate 

sound necessarily having any meaning) If this were not so 
wo should feel that something was wanting when we were 
listening to instrumental musla But this has never been our ex 
perience On the other hand if it is good instrumental music we 
seem to enjoy it all the more wlwn it is unencumbered with any 
external content Hear what KnlUnntVia says on this point 


I w tftaiNR sruRrqsikssfSpi^ — # 1 

^ 1 ^ p 148 


A great change In the style of music took place as has pre- 
viously been described, during the Hma of Before K'fliH 

nfitha all melodic types were divided into two prtmos but during 
K a lii afitha s time the melodies of Madhyama grfima wero with some 
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alterations being assimilated to the Shadjagrama In this way some 
impoitant melody-types were m danger of bemg lost to our system. 
These and other melodic types new to the system Kallmatha tried 
to place on a scientific footmg. He used a new termmology for this 
purpose which is found m his IVEela Prast^a Paddhati. Kallmatha 
has not mentioned a Mela Prastara of his own but has provided a 
set of rules for a possible one, has mdicated clearly the number of 
melodic types and has suggested an arrangement not found m any 
previous writer 

As has already been said, the theory of Bharata, though worked 
out by ^amgadeva m his Sangita Ratnakara received no hght until 
Kallmatha wrote his commentary on it As one important aspect 
after another of the scientific theoiy of music of Bharata and 
^arngadeva began to be imderstood m the hght of this commentary 
later writers took to expandmg on the theory with the help of pre- 
vious writers In so domg many blunders were committed on 
account partly of their own insufficient knowledge and of msuffi- 
cient explanation of old texts Apart from the theory the art of 
music was rapidly developmg so that within a few decades after the 
period of Kallinatha it became an mtegral part of daily household 
life Between 1500 A D and 1550 A D. there appeared many authors 
who attempted to construct a new theory and link the prevaihng 
art of their tune to it Among these Pundarika Vitthala was the 
first to construct a Mela Prastara after the maimer suggested by 
Kallmatha He was a pure Karnataka Pandita with an admirable 
talent and ambition to boot. He was a native of the Mysore Pro- 
vmce which was at that time (about 1510 A D ) a tributary State of 
the Vijayanagara Empire The able ruler of the Provmce, about 
1510, Bettada Chamaraja, for the first time made Mysore his capital 
and fortified it At this time Pundarika Vitthala wrote his Mela 


Prastara which raised him to fame even outside the Vyayanagara 
Empire — a noteworthy fact The period was a critical one The 


Hmdus under the Vijayanagara Empire were concentratmg to face 
fbe foreign power, the IVIuhammadans and these latter were attempt- 
mg to umte and plannmg an anti-Hmdu campaign In these troub- 
lous times Pundarika Vitthala was patronized by Sultan 
Burhan Khan of the Faruki family rulmg Khandesh from 
the capital of Ahmadnagar formerly known by the name 
^ Ananda VaUi, It is a curious circumstance that a true 
K^ataia P^ita of such an extraordinary talent was 
not patronized by the emperor of Vijayanagara and that 
an orthodox Hmdu who boldly presents himself to the Muham 
m^an sultan as a Karnataka Pandita was placed by hun as 
a Durbar musician and encouraged to write a treatise on 
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To solve this mysterious question it is necessary to take into 
account the administration of the Empire which extended through 
out tho Deccan south of the river KrishQ& The empire was divided 
into different Sdmanta Manjalns for administrative purposes. The 
advisory body of prime ministers in the capital was selected from 
the different provinces governed by the representatives of the 
emperor The true Kamiitaka representatives in the assembly did 
not Interfere in minor matters unless large political questions were 
involved in order to keep the sympathy of the large number of re- 
presentatives from the different parts of the vast empire Hdma 
rftja of Andhra and ruler of Srtnmga raised himself successively to 
the highest post of representative of the emperor in the capita^ 
married the daughter of Krishnadevarfiya and thus became a 
est relative of the emperor and loved by him on account of his 
bravery and statesmanship Through the relationship of Ajlya 
Rfimaraja, Krishnadevaraya was obliged to satisfy what was de- 
sired by his son in law In this way people from outside Kamfltaka, 
mainly from Andhra had much influence in the assembly of the 
emperor Ramaraja was, as historians say proud of his province 
and his people and it was he through whom Andhra influence 
steadily spread over Kamfitaka of which there is a good example 
for us in the history of music. After Krishnadevarfiya's death 
H&mariia pracUcaily became the ruler o! the empire and the succes* 
aive nominal emperors were only puppets m his hands. During 
this period in X550 AS) H&marala encouraged a Talugu 
chieftain named Hamftmfitya (who was a chief of the Konde- 
vidu estate near the east coast) to write a work on music. 
The work written by him Is named as Swara Mela Kalanidhz 
(which name is not proper unless the work mentions the 
prast&ra of melas) HSmSmatya states in bis work that 
he was a grandson of KalUnStha He also gives the date 
of his work as 1550 AX) Now the date of Pundarika Vltthala 
ranges from 1510 \X> to 1560 AX) , be having written four works 
one after the other viz., Sodrdgochandrodaya Rdga menjorf Riga 
mdia and Nartnna ntmayo. It is clear that Rhmfim&tya and Pun 
dailka were contemporaries. The first work of Pundarika was 
written between 1510 and 1525 as he mentions his patron Burhan 
k hfln of Ahmadshfihi whose date must be tho date of his work. The 
second work of his was written between 1525 and 1540 the third 
between 1540 and 1555 and the last between 15S5 and 1565 In the 
first work Pundarika han fully disciissed the Mela Prastfira in the 
second ho only touches the topic of Prastaxa but gives his conclu 
sions. In the third of his works, for the purposes of classification of 
Rages, he has adepted tho system of *b — approximate 
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grouping of the Ragas on the principle of the melodic features w^ch 
they exhibit m common Scholars are of opmion that Pimdarika s 
system of arrangmg the groups is more sensible than all other simi- 
lar systems or tTH’s The mention of Pundarika’s system here is 
to show that he was the father of the system of Melas and Janya 
ragas Some who have evidently not studied the works of pun(^a- 
rika assume that Ramamatya was the first to describe Ragas by the 
syste m of generic scales This is not true as is deal 

from the very dates of the works of the respective authors. Pun- 
darika’s tenmnology is qmte appropriate for the purposes of the 
Mela Paddhati, which Ramamatya hastened to adopt m his work 
Although he did not understand the termmology completely and 
made many mistakes he tried his best to popularize it. But the 
system became hopelessly error-ridden m the hands of Venka'^a- 
makhi Venkatamakhi has criticized Ramamatyja on the Raga 
lak^anas but himself hved m the proverbial glass house when he 
threw stones at others. Ramamatya’s calling 4th sruti ft and 


4th sruti SSI as Shuddha Gandhara and Suddha Nishada as well 
as his calhng 4th kuti ft and 4th sruti as 5th sruti ft and 
5th ^uti 'Hf was itself an error Venkatamakhi imhesitatmgly 
adopted this without any consideration of its correctness . 
So his work is not scientifically accurate m many respects. 
Pundarika’s tenmnology has been dehberately corned by him 
to explain the process of obtainmg the melas; he has 
given reasons calhng one note by the name of another. 
This was not appreciated by or understood by Ramamatya an,d Ven- 


katamakhi Ramamatya gave wrong names to Suddha ft^iTj^ and ft 
and tried m vam to fit the names to Samgadeva’s defimtions without 
]ustif 3 nng his procedure by reference to any authority. Has demon- 
stration of srutis on the playing Veena has become farcical and has 
no sort of connection with the systems of Bharata, ^amgadeva or 
Chatura Kallinatha The same error was repeated by- Venkata- 
makhi of Tan]ore m constructmg his system of 72 melas He too 
has not given any reason for changing the proper names of Bharata’s 
kutis He has committed a blunder m statmg that on the Suddha- 
mela-veena with ^ strmgs as mentioned by Rama- 

matya the demonstration of srutis is impossible and that it 
Madhya-mela-veena that such a demonstration is 
possible -Ihis shows that Venkatamakhi did not understand the 
correct me^od of obtainmg the 22 srutis of Bharata nor was he 
famihar with the techmcal process of changmg the suddha swara 
sthanas to one ^uti below the actual places of suddha 
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ffwaras for purposes of demonstration. He did not know the 
proper use of grama and murchanaa either Hence the number 
of his melna come to 72 while the original Prast&ra of Punjarika 
Vitthala comes to 90 mclas. Yet P\indarika had doubts about the 
finality of the number 60 as he was dimly aware of the possible &c- 
islence of many more melody types So he says 

etc., while Venkat^amakhi was so arrogant of mastery 
over the Prastaxa that he says 

^ 11 

aft Jwmraf ?>!t 

a ft ii 

through ids Ignorance of the subject. He did not know that 
on the very hypothesis on which he started his Mela Prastfira the 
number would come up to 108 by substituting Vlkri& Panchama in 
place of Buddha Panchama in hla 36 Purva melas. Now it would 
not be inappropriate if I take the opportumty of announ- 
cing on this auspicious occasioa of the Sexcentenary cele- 
brations of the Kamfitaka Empire of Vifayonagara that the 
true Kam&^aka Mela PrasUra generally stated by Samga 
deva about 1220 AJD made more explicit by Kallinfitfaa 
about 1420 AS) elaborated by Punijarlka Vitihala about 
1520 AJ> up to the number 90 is now complete and that the total 
number of melas really comes up to 162 • It will be seen from the 


•If Vapkatamakhi had ^ver dreamt of the pait and the future be would 
never have dared to Q>eak as In the above quoted verses of his U his imagl-' 
na tion had run over the mythical age he might have seen that though BhUa- 
lochana (Rh an Vara) being unable to take an avalAra in EZaUyuga was un 
able to alter his No. 72, yet PitndarikB, the founder of Mela Prastira and the 
devotee of Vhthala, an tnr^rnarirm of Chatuxbhuja Yiedava TTrluhna, might 
again be bom in Kamfttaka to carry out his work "nH complete the Frastira 
which had hoen left at the number 90 during his previous birth about 1500 AS) 
If VenVBtBmaVbl had any nHTl in guessing the future he might hare known 
that an incarnation of Chaturbhuia ^^dava XrtuhTja would taka pWr* at the 
end of the l&th century or at least be would se:^ his Represontatire Nil- 
wadi Yldava Krl s hi;i a after a long condnontal loumey to set rl^tt the musi- 
cal culture of Kamltaka by holding at Mabishapura his council of wise and 
worthy persons as Bhagavtn Krishna assembled at DwlrivaQ on his return 
after Blgvljaya from ramote tils council of Vlbodhas, Vldyldbsres, 

Apearas, Yaksfats, Gandharvas and WnnarM 
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preceding paragraphs that there was a great change in the science 
of music durmg the Vijayanagara Empire between 1450 and 1550. 
So far the theoretical and historical aspects of the subject have been 
considered A few words will now be said about the practical 
aspect of Karnataka music of the times 


About the time of Kallmatha music served as a happy medium 
to elevate the social, rehgious and philosophical ideas of the mass 
Shri Shripadarayaswami, a Madhwa sannyasi was the first to carry 
on this mission, which was imtiated by Narahari-tirtha the successor 
and disciple of Shri Madhvacharya Shiipadarayaswami was the 
guru of the emperor Saluva Narasimha, over whom he had con- 
siderable influence partly owmg to a miracle, it is said, he perform- 
ed but chiefly owmg to his piety and leammg and the valuable work 
he was carrymg on m social and rehgious spheres He himself 
composed hundreds of scientific musical compositions like the Uga- 
bhoga, Suladi, Gita, Prabandha, etc, and made provision for the 
mculcation of higher thoughts to the mass of the Kannada people 
who either could not understand the Sanskrit language or had no 
necessity for it ^hri Vyasarayaswami, the disciple of Shripadaraya 
succeeded his master and carried on the mission opened by his guru 
m addition to the writmg of valuable works on the Oriental Sciences 
of Philosophy, Logic, etc Shri Vyasarayaswami hved m Vijaya- 
nagara which was very dear to him and carried his Raja-gnrutwa 
to four successive emperors, mcludmg the great Krishnadevaraya 
and took his samadhi about the year 1529 at the age of 92 years 
He had three distmguished disciples, viz , Shri Vadirajaswami 
Purandaradasa and Kanakadasa All these three were hvmg with 
then guru till his death and then set out for the different parts of 
Karnataka where they popularized the Dasakuta and Karnataka 
music Purandaradasa almost attached himself to Pandharapura 
(North Karnataka) TCanakadasa attached himself to Central Kar- 
nataka at his pet village Kagmele and Vadirajaswami to the southern 
part of Karnataka at Udipi The composers of the Dasakuta Param- 
para composed mainly two classes of songs, 5 f\?r’s and on 

the one hand which were mostly HSira (m Kallmatha’s 

words) and Ugahhogas on the other hand which were- 

represented by the latter came 




The Brahma Sutra Vrtti of Praudhadevaraya 

By 

Dr V Raghavan, M A , Ph.D , 

University of Madras 

To THE vast Sanskrit literature of the Vijayanagara tunes produced 
by the kings themselves or by poets and scholars patronised by them, 
which IS known to us, it is my good fortune to have been able to 
add the work which forms the subject of this note In the supple- 
mentary catalogue of the Sanskrit Manuscripts m the Government 
Oriental Library, Mysore, pubhshed m 1928, I found on page 22 
the entry 


; qf. 191 q. 

Immediately I apphed to Mr M S Basavalingaj^a, M A., B L , 
Curator-m-charge of the Mysore Oriental Library, for extracts from 
this mterestmg manuscript and he kmdly supphed me with them 
The work is fortunately completely available m this manuscript 
which contams 191 fohos It is a gloss on the Brahma sutras of 
Badarayana, foUowmg the Advaita of Sankara The colophon as- 
cribes the work to kmg Praudhadevaraya I give below the be- 
ginning, end and colophon of the work — 

4950 191 qf^r 

( 

sTOTRfrpifTT^ 11 
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(*T) 35'rpi “ sgtetitg- 

f^” “ sIr 

^giq ^ rqgpTggm sg ^ t ^ 

5t^>aTfWs;fffcPteRJt r(») gtg^ sn^gqg, fi?R 
fgffiw\ing. i (gqfJrnsi™ ^51 

ggjRirag^ M^fiMuHRrg, stniCTEqfgRijTqtgi ppRiRr- 
q\iiig.gi^gRgq 5 m^^R 3 igrg grwftqftft ^ fiisw , 

U araiTft twf^frei II 

PtRiPrRf^'^grf^gRgg32qg*7tqg^(, qR 

“ g^ ^ ^ qq^gi5^ 3^g\ eNi " 
qi^iimfttq'gsaT ?&qf^ , a 5 #xi'^ qTfJrfci to?hi^ 
wjOTtRTft# q?iqfg, arg '#ia^p5'555g^q%iifH't% , !w 
mft«TOg» 7 Rra 'Tfegrqgg?raMPiR 5 q^xi:gq(fqf^ 11 
3<re?R — 

11 sRnwsTi^ 11 

5 ?iqg<g pRroqfSR qq^q qqif^ gf^^— “ g gg 
q.qf qifg g g^^Rq; ?iqr grPg f%qqft ” 1 

“ g g?jgq^ giqt g qrat^ g qiq? ” l f^qg- 

qtqfSR qqw s^tf&q gRraR^q^ 11 

11 ’^tggTg gpgfem 11 

BRtg g|<i 4 R'l'<iRid>i gqigR^a^Jl 1 g|qgi^ g 
w^ gq g\qgmRq few grofefe feq? 1 q^ ^ gq^fet 
’i.grfg BtqRg qg Iqfeq; ggife igttfe !#tg «tqRg rfkqfeg 
gRqRg 1 qgJiq qgfeq ggamw^ggn j|feg ggfPi ^^tife 
qpwORiqq; gfeq^ gEg^ 11 

11 3 RI 5 fe qio^fg^ll 
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r\m gTOiRi#^, fa; 5io^, 

« [^] ^ ^'T 

’> 1 asut 93 ^- 

cROT^'i ft5P{53 

stqiifg: ^is^K^nfe ^?ik{'^ Ti^Rra: 5irinRR9ifH ^jla^tra 1 

' ifir !7t Ttsnraqrsi TtstiR^^R ^ ^wi'7 

iT§KPiwa\ q*7RT 

=qa'^: 'iR'- II 
RirrasiPf II 

The brief commentai-y closely follows the Bha?ya and the Bha- 
mati and summarises, in the woids of those two works themselves. 

As for instance, the comment on the sutra 

given above is reproduced m toto fi*om the Sankara Bhasya. The 
only difference is while the Bhasya ends here with the words 
this gloss ends with the words 

The expression ‘JTSTJJ^PTrf^TTT^r ’ found as a title of the author, 
Kmg Praudhadevaiaya m the colophon is a tianslation of the Telugu 
expression ‘ Gaja beta kara,’ ‘ elephant-hunter,’ which was one of 
Devaraya II’s titles^ The commentary is called m the colophon 
‘ Pampa,’ the name of the goddess m the city of Vijayanagara, whom 
Devaraya II specially worshipped And this is attested to by a 
verse m an inscription on the basement of the Mukhamantapa of 
the Hazar Ramasvami Temple 


^ II qriiflq q^ ^ rsi fa 1 

*<!»<< Rf <ptrfs?i ;jqi^ II 

S I Ins. Vol. rv No 252. 

■aerrfore it is natural that Devaraya II should have named his work 
after his patron-goddess Further, in the introductory verses, there 
IS referrace to the temple in Hemakuta and god Virupaksa. These 
prove that this work is by Devaraya II, (1422-1446 AD) 

1 Both these references were kindly supplied to me hv Tiv Tvr tf u 4 
ramanayya, Madras Umversity ™ ° ^ Venkata- 
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It b possible that it \vas some poet or scholar patronised by 
Devariya H who wrote this gloss on the Brahma sQtras There 
is as yet no evidence to iind out its real author who may be So^dn 
nfitha who seems to be the real author of the MahanAtakasiikti 
sudhfinldhi ascribed to this Immadi Devarfiyn or even Kaliinfitha 
himself who wrote his Songltaratnakara kahmldhi while Devarfiya 
was ruling under the patronage of his son Mumina<Ji Deva or Malli 
k^rjuna In the eleventh of his introductory verses Knllinfitha 
refers to his great jfifina and vnlrfigyn inhented from his illus- 
trious grandfather one Tuttale^ara,^ shows his acquaintance with 
Vedanta in his comments on the prelimimiry portion of the first 
chapter of the Sangltaratnikara on NSdolpattl and here, quotes also 
the Bhjlratt of VdcaspatL (p 23 Anonddirama Edm) 


9 


ft Jtw srspftRimt i 
*5^ fii II { II 
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preceding paragraphs that there was a great change m the science 
of music durmg the Vijayanagara Empire between 1450 and 1550 
So far the theoretical and historical aspects of the subject have been 
considered A few woids will now be said about the practical 
aspect of Karnataka music of the tunes 

About the time of Kallmatha music served as a happy medium 
to elevate the social, rehgious and philosophical ideas of the mass 
Shri Shripadaiayaswami, a Madhwa sannyasi was the first to carry 
on this mission, which was initiated by Naiahaii-tirtha the successor 
and disciple of Shri Madhvacharya Shripadarayaswami was the 
gurtc of the emperor Saluva Naiasunha, over whom he had con- 
sideiable influence partly owmg to a imracle, it is said, he perform- 
ed but chiefly owmg to his piety and learning and the valuable work 
he was cai lying on in social and rehgious spheres He himself 
composed hundreds of scientific musical compositions hke the Uga- 
bhoga, Suladi, Gita, Piabandha, etc , and made provision for the 
inculcation of higher thoughts to the mass of the Kannada people 
who either could not imdei stand the Sanskiat language or had no 
necessity for it Shri Vyasaiayaswami, the disciple of Shiipadaraya 
succeeded his master and cairied on the mission opened by his guru 
m addition to the writmg of valuable works on the Oriental Sciences 
of Philosophy, Logic, etc Shri Vyasarayaswami hved m Vijaya- 
nagaia which was veiy dear to hun and earned his Raja-gurutwa 
to four successive emperors, mcludmg the great Knshnadevaraya 
and took his samadhi about the yeai 1529 at the age of 92 years 
He had thiee distmguished disciples, viz, Shii Vadmajaswami 
Purandai’adasa and Kanakadasa All these three were hvmg with 
them guru till his death and then set out for the different parts of 
Karnataka where they popularized the Dasakuta and Karnataka 
music Purandaradasa almost attached himself to Pandharapura 
(North Karnataka) TCanakadasa attached himself to Central Kar- 
nataka at his pet vfllage Kagmele and Vadmajaswami to the southern 
part of Karnataka at Udipi The composers of the Dasakuta Paiam- 
para composed mamly two classes of songs, Tftrf’s and sr^^’s on 
the one hand which were mostly (m Kallmatha’s 

words) and Ugabhogas on the other hand which were — 

Tlie style of music represented by the latter came 
to hght for the first tune durmg the Vijayanagara period 
The composers of the Dasakuta have left to us a great treasm’e m 
the form of them numerous compositions which are even to-day a 
part of every household m Karnataka 
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To THE vast Sanskiit liteiatuie of the Vijayanagara tunes produced 
by the kmgs themselves or by poets and scholars patronised by them, 
winch is known to us, it is my good fortune to have been able to 
add the work which forms the subject of this note In the supple- 
mentary catalogue of the Sanskrit Manuscripts m the Government 
Oriental Libiaiy, Mysoie, published m 1928, I found on page 22 
the entry 


Rte^rq(4950) ; ^ 191 q. 

Immediately I applied to Mi MS Basavalmgayya, M A , B L , 
Cuiator-m-charge of the Mysore Oiiental Library, for extracts from 
this mteiestmg manusciipt and he kmdly supphed me with them 
The work is foitunately completely available m this manuscript 
which contams 191 fohos It is a gloss on the Brahma sutras of 
Badarayana, foUowmg the Advaita of Sankara The colophon as- 
cribes the woik to kmg Piaudhadevaiaya I give below the be- 
ginning, end and colophon of the woik — 

4950 191 






^ fl ^ ii 
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“ 351 ^ aw wft " wiat 

^Tawarft H^aiaaftifiisRoi awg'aw^siaBr^^ia 
5 Ksm^'WlfaRm?Ma 3 iR»tpftaiP! 3 a ^ l aa ^feaiR 
m 4 «m ai^-awaiRtiSiRt^^w ^ (*) stRaai^ 51^ 

{airaalina; 1 ^^^P^ai^aaiacaRa^ iwE^m^iaia ^aaro 
aawiiwa. aataHTWif^ MRtpa^iaiarjnxaf Pi'-atai- 
a\fna;af^amaa«R^aw?Rra arrawtafJtfe qi| firgpa , 

u smicfi a«[^^)Wi 11 

PRqiP i ai R>arf^aOTa^aaMtaa^(, awls 
“ aaJii a^a; «fta^ >#iaiaa g^af^ ^a; ^ " 

aiWtpRaas^ a[&a^ , anftaicitf^ aaPtft asaiaia; 
aaagwW^ alrafa, sia '^^aarS'KsaW^Wa^ , am 
ai R : a iaa a»a a w a^gaiaaawiiaiaRsa^awaiaaflaR "s^^a 11 
3 qa?K — 

11 ^iSaa^ aaigigai?! n 

aaiaa^ ftaroafS^a arp? gfea>j^ — “ a aa 

arfa a mans ^ ftaa^ aife f%aafii ” gS( l 
“ a asraa^ a wnit a aiaa; ” pjfl 1 a^ flaa- 
wfe arpi af^sfJiarf 11 

11 a\aaTa waJasaw 11 

st^ am i aA ai [?ia>i aa i a f i^tg^^ 1 akai% a 
wa aa ataampa fej? awftfit ftas 1 a^ai ^ aalfSr 
Saift aa?^a aa 'lafe; aaiptt ’'piPt afta «taf 5 a sftaaf^a 
^^taafe I aala gate agaawiaw ^ aa^Pi 
atiw^Raai alaa?^ wa^ 11 

u aatT(% wmaiii^ 
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“ ”, “ [^] 'T^RT ^ 

I m<n\ ^f^or- 

^rr^r^rf sjuR^^^ffFiTci; m^i 

3Tfnf f%; ^KqT?i%: ^r^qR^rqrft ?flqqRr i 

^ ^5iq^rlJ£R qsr^iqqrf^sf sfl 

!^^rq 

'^T^* II 

^{qra’^ 11 

The biief commentaiy closely follows the Bha§ya and the Bha- 
mati and summarises, m the words of those two works themselves 
As for instance, the comment on the sutra STcq^TT^JTT^^ 

given above is reproduced m toto from the Sankara Bhasya The 
only difference is while the Bha?ya ends here with the words 
qX?T:’ this gloss ends with the words 

The expression ^qTjUjTrqrf^TTT^ ' found as a title of the author, 
Kmg Praudhadevaraya m the colophon is a translation of the Telugu 
expression ‘ Ga]a beta kara,’ ‘ elephant-hunter,’ which was one of 
Devaraya II’s titles ^ TThe commentary is called m the colophon 
‘ Pampa,’ the name of the goddess m the city of Vijayanagara, whom 
Devaraya II specially worshipped And this is attested to by a 
verse m an inscription on the basement of the Mukhamantapa of 
the Hazar Ramasvami Temple 

^ 11 qrofh i 

qv55qf^ ^ ii 

S I Ins Vol IV No 252 

Therefore it is natural that Devaraya II should have named his work 
after his patron-goddess Further, m the mtroductory verses, there 
is reference to the temple m Hemakuta and god Virupak§a These 
prove that this work is by Devaraya II, (1422-1446 AD) 

1 Both these references were kindly supphed to me by Dr N Venkata- 
ramanayya, Madras Umversity 
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It 15 possible that It was some poet or scholar patronised by 
Devaiaya H who wroto this gloss on the Brahma sQtras. There 
is as yet no evidenco to find out Ita real author, who may be Soa^dri- 
n£tha who seems to be the real author o£ the Mah&nfi^akosukti 
aidhfinldhi ascribed to this Imma^ Devarfiya or even KalUnitha 
himself who wrote hla Songltaratnakara kalanldhi while Devarfiya 
was ruling, under the patronage of his son Mummadi Deva or Malli 
kfirjuna. In the eleventh of his introductory verses Kallindtha 
refers to his great jnona and volrfigya, inherited from his illus- 
trious grandfather one Tuttale^ara,’ shows his acquaintance with 
Vedanta in his comments on the preliminary portion of the first 
chapter of the Sangitaratnakara on Nadotpatti and here quotes also 
the Bh&ratt of Vficaspatt (p 23 Anandfi&rama Edn.) 


^ 11 \ II 
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It ia possible that it woa some poet or scholar potronised by 
Devarfiya H who wroto this gloss oa the Brahma sQtras. There 
is as yet no evidence to find out Its real author, who may be 5o:^drl- 
z^tha who seems to be the real author of the Mahfinfitakflsukti 
sudhfinidhi ascribed to this Imznadi Devarfiya or even KnlUnfftha 
himself who wrote his Sangitaratnakara kalanidhl svhilc Devarfiya 
was ruling, under the patronage of his won Mumma^ Deva or MoUi- 
kfirluoa In the eleventh o! hb Introductory verses Kollinfitha 
refers to his great jnfina and voirfigya, Inherited from his illus- 
trious grandfather, one Tuttfileivara,’ shows his acquaintance with 
Vedanta in his comments on the preliminary portion of the first 
chapter of the Sangitamtnfikara on NfidotpatU and here, quotes also 
the Bhfiratl of Vficaspath (p 23 AnandSirama Edn.) 


mfm ^ ^ ^ 


*. ft m i 
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